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LETTERS FROM LONDON, BY AN 
ISLANDER. 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue following letters, written some 
years ago by a young Lady from Skye, 
during a year’s residence in London, 
giving her first impressions of what 
to her must have appeared a new 
world, have been singled from many 
others, as containing the fewest per- 
sonal allusions. ‘They may, perhaps, 
be interesting to your readers. 

I remain, &c. 


Cavendish Square. 

Here I am, dear Flora, far enough 
from the dim isle of mist, yet more 
misty than ever, that is, I have not 
yet had my eyes sufficiently purged 
with euphrasy and rue, to see through 
the intellectual mist that surrounds 
me. Novelty, confusion, and the 
restlessness of mind they produce, 
have in a manner dimmed my facul- 
ties. I should have wrote to you 
sooner, but I wished to give you some 
idea of merry England, which I can 
hardly do till I have felt myself mer- 
ry, at least easy, in it. You and I are 
not quite so little qualified to think 
and judge about these matters as oa 
ple here may imagine. They think 
Us as great strangers to the world, as 
the sunbeam of Dunscaich herself 
would have been in the days when 
Cuchullin went to Innisfail. O I 
have so many things to say, that I do 
not know where to begin. But.I have 
got over the provocation of being won- 
dered at by these Saxons, for having 
common sense and decent manners, 


after having been wholly educated in 
Skye. I cannot, like Madam Stael, 
be always boasting of my parents. 
That is only vanity once removed, and 
I know they would not like it. Pray 
do now, dear Flora, come here, and 
tell these people that my father re- 
presents an ancient family ; that our 
domain is inherited from a race of 
chiefs of old renown ; that he had a 
classical education, and was a colonel 
of the Scotch Dutch, that twice learn- 
ed, and thrice valiant body of soldier 
scholars ; that my mother, still loved 
for worth and charming manners, was 
once the star of the court at the Hague, 
admired by the very Hollanders for 
beauty, and by all others for her live« 
ly talents ; and that I, by myself I, 
was the object of assiduous culture to 
both these parents, and had the range 
of their well chosen library. All this 
I cannot tell myself, but want you to 
tell for me. People here, who live 
on the surface, and catch every float- 
ing straw, and watch every evanescent 
bubble, have little idea how leisure 
nurses thought in a mind once open-~ 
ed to intelligence ; or how deep those 
dive for pearls, who have early learnt 
to know their value. You expect a 
brilliant account of every fine thing 
and person I have seen, and here am 
I telling you all you know already. 
Novelties have not yet taken such 
hold of my mind, as to exclude re- 
collections. The roar of the waterfall 
that dashes into the sea from the rocks 
of Taliskar comes over my ear, and 
drowns the music of a full orchestra, 
‘when my reveries carry me near the 
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Ultima Thule ; and when my spirits, 
revolted by the shameful indecency 
of the opera dancers, flies homeward 
for repose, sometimes I see the more 
modest operation of Janet dancing on 
blankets in a tub, but oftener the 
agile roes half appearing through the 
lofty native pines that shelter from 
the north our storm-beat mansion. 
How graceful, how elegantly these 
fine-turned forms and fleeting gam- 
bols, compared with those odious ani- 
mals, those decorated Yahoos, who 
having but half the number of legs, 
are content to stand on one, and point 
out and quiver the other to delight 
educated gentlemen and modest ladies! 
Vo not think, however, that these 
reveries are frequent, or that I do not 
take pleasure in all that others are 
innocently and decently pleased with. 
But I must first vent my chagrin at 
what displeases, and next get used to 
heartless hurry and frozen politeness. 
When this is all settled, 1 shall feel, 
or feign, much pleasure in seeing 
crowds, and dresses, and pictures ; 
and when this fever of admiration is a 
little worn off, I shall have that sober 
certainty of waking bliss which is 
derived from the access of new ideas, 
from a nearer approach to illustrious 
characters, and from contemplating 
the highest efforts of human inge- 
nuity in the fine arts. Iam sure a 
philosophical and contemplative mind 
must and ought to have pleasure in 
seeing this human hive busied in 
bringing and circulating wealth from 
all quarters of the globe, and in find- 
ing enjoyment in the occupation that 
enriches their country, as well as in- 
dividuals. I know I ought to like to 
see the bustle and the ferment, but I 
cannot. I cannot, for my life, con- 
ceive myself as having an idea in com- 
mon with these worldlings, -yet I try 
to regard them with benevolence, as 
those to whom we owe many of our 
enjoyments. When I meet one of 
my father’s bare-headed gillies, or one 

our dairy maids returning from the 
fold, T am not sure that their thoughts 
muy not he employed pretty much in 
the same manner as my.own. The 
song ahd Sstoty that gives identity and 
animation to dll the wild objects in 
sight, are as familiar to them as to 
me. - The sun going to rest in the 
western isles of, the blessed,. the sea 
tilling in light beneath the mild splen- 
st the fll!’ moun, ‘the ditge, of 
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the departed hero, and the maiden 
walking in the light of her beauty, 
with her slender arrows towards the 
hill of roes,-all these images, early 
imprest on my mind, live in more 
vivid reality in theirs, where nothing 
worldly or modern has intruded to 
mingle with them. The strains of 
native music that even here come to 
my ear like the voice of a friend, 
speak the same language still more 
forcibly to theirs, because oftener re- 
called, and more fondly cherished. I 
have gold which they have not, but 
they have silver in common with me. 
From my higher acquisitions the 

are excluded, happily perhaps, but al 
the alphabet of feeling and imagination 
we read in common. Yes, now new 
light opens tome. Now I know what 
I could never before account for, why 
Highlanders, though far more respect- 
ful to their superiors than Saxons, on 
either side of the irremecable Tweed, 
regard them with much more affec- 
tion, and mingle fondness with the 
veneration with which they regard 
the heads of their tribes. This, too, 
tells, why native unspoilt gentlemen 
treat those inferiors with all the grace- 
ful courtesy of high born benevolence. 
They are mutually conscious of not 
only springing from the same stock, 
but of wandering together in the same 
Elysian fields of fancy, meeting on 
the same ground of pathetic and he- 
roi¢ story, and drawing tears and 
smiles from the same source. O that 
the “‘ majestic teacher of moral wis- 
dom,” when he wandered darkling 
through our bare unsightly isles 
had known this !—had the 
treasures of thought, and the raptures 
of song, concealed in a language which 
he was taught, even in our own di- 
vision of the island, to consider as 
barbarous ! Little as he could feel af- 
finity with those imagined savages 
who accompanied.the dash of their 
oars with the unintelligible boat song, 
I feel iwuch less with the sons of lucre 
and their satellites here, I cannot 
like them, because they donot like 
each other. I think classes of 
mankind have less; sympathy, with 
each other. than, the vulgay..rich and 
the vulgar poor ; J, for. iy part, cam 
sympathize with neither, Lam cer 
tainly very selfish in pouring out my 
recollections and opinions to you, m- 
Stead of ,telling you. what 1 hear avd 
see. Something of this I tell to others, 
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whom will hear it, but to 
I all I feel and think, as 
it I were talking to you. It relieves 
my mind, and makes me feel less this 
eat distance and the long absence 
which I anticipate. 

I wrote to you from Edinburgh, 
and there I had more pleasure in tel- 
ling who and what I saw, because, 
there, I could give you back the 
image to the mind, of people and 
things that you had known, or almost 
known before, and all the ground 
there was both classical and familiar. 
This wilderness of human life appears 
to me “ a mighty maze, but not with- 
out a plan.” When I have some 
knowledge of the plan, which I can- 
not get without wandering a while 
through the maze, I shall tell you 
about kings and kesars, triumphs and 
raree shews. At present, I have scarce 
recovered from my wonder, now and 
then mixed with delight at the luxu- 
riant beauty of much of the country 
we passed Ha Yet, in the midst 
of it all, I cast a longing lingering 
look behind, and thought of the shep- 
herd who sung of ‘‘ Tay, of Forth, and 
‘T'weed, the hills and dales around,” 
&ec. &c. My brother’s meditations 
were so divided between the friends, 
and more particularly the fair friend 
he had left at Portnacroich, and the 
oll friends who expect him on the 
banks of the Ganges, that he paid 
little attention. to the old oaks, the 
villages, and square church towers 
that were my chief attractions. Green 
hedges, so different from the bound- 
less desolation of our dark open moors, 
enchanted my sight at first, but I be- 

to tire of formality and flatness, 
owever richly decorated. What a 
harrow escape I had from being born 
in Holland, and having my first ideas 
of outward nature derived from dull 
monotony! The mountain, with its 
veil of clouds,—the rocks, with their 
wreaths of mist, brightening in the 
sun, or thickening in the storm,—and 
the soft sheltered beauty of the shrub- 
by glen, with its blue and narrow 
Stream, full of life and character, leave 
impressions on the mind of a moun- 
taineer that all the mild and chasten- 
ed beauty of England,. its smiling 
vales'and highly cultured “ficlds: can- 
not effice, -Yet Lem not such a’ bi- 
got to those dusky nioors anil frowning 
Mountains, as to expect that any one 
accustomed to rich’ verdufe; 
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shade, and luxuriant érops, could 
look with pleasure on the harsh fea- 
tures of our mother island, or even 
more inviting = of Highland 
scenery. Dr Johnson has haunted m 
all the way, such as our uncle anc 
aunt described him. And really, in- 
stead of joining the illiberal outcry 
against him for telling truths, where 
he had neither enthusiasm to blind 
him, nor motive for concealment, I 
think it wonderful that he was so 
eandid. I wish I could atone to his re- 
vered memory for the obloquy thrown 
on him by ignorance and pride. Let me 
try ; but! am interrupted in a way that 
I never should have been at Taliskar, 
and must reluctantly submit my su- 
perabundant tresses to the forming or 
reforming hands of a great tall man, 
that looks so fine and so foppish. Lit- 
tle did I think that I shoul ever sub- 
mit to such a tedious and disgusting 
operation. This bearing every inde- 
licacy for the sake of mere decoration, 
appears to me the last infirmity of ig- 
noble minds. ‘This I durst not sa 
here. How many things do I thin 
that I dare not say! You are as use- 
ful to me as the rushes were to the 
Queen of King Midas. I whisper to 
you what I am forbidden to say to o~ 
thers ; and, though you should be as 
loquacious as the rushes were, none 
here would know it. Adieu once more, 
beloved cousin ; the hour of dressing 
is come, that of fear, wonder, and cu- 
riosity will succeed it. The philoso- 
pher said in a town, “ How many 
things are here that I do not want!” 
I shall say to myself by and by, ‘‘ How 
many people are here that I do not 
want, that I do not care for, and that 
do not care for me!” My next will 
begin with Dr Johnson. I will con 
vert my Flora from her Highland he- 
resy. Good night. 


LETTER SECOND. 


_ December 3. 

Now you expect that I shall tell 
ou agreat deal about the dress, the 
ooks, und the discourse of the numer 
rous party who were here last night. 
Half a dozen, with what they were, 
and how they looked, and. whut they 
said, would furnish conversation tg us 
fora fortnight it Skye, and, moreover, 
furnish matter fora song to Kenneth, 
the wandering bard Duynyvegan. 
here thire was so much talk, that 
could not distingifsh word} se 
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much beauty, that I could not find 
tine to discover what part of it was 
real and which artificial ; and so much 
dress, that my imagination is crowded 
with waving plumes, orient pearls, 
sparkling diamonds, and flowers of 
artfyl bloom, like some of the wear- 
ers, so that I have no distinct image 
remaining of any one person. Men 
there were in abundance ; but, as they 
paid very little attention to me, I 
shall pay as little to them at pre- 
sent. Depend, however, ona full and 
true account of the next party ; and 
do not suppose me dazzled or over- 
awed ; I am only, as my aunt was last 
night, over-crowded, A little usage 
will serve me, like a prisin, to distin- 
guish and arrange the colours that 
fleet before me. 

In the mean time, I return to Dr 
Johnson, so long my daily thought 
and nightly dream, when his shade 
seemed to walk between Slate and 
Taliskar. You do not much relish 
this vindication, but I am wiser 
than you by four years, and not so 
proud of my country, though I love 
tt just as well. Consider in what 
state the Highlands were when John- 
son travelled through them. All that 
was heroic, primitive, and noble in 
manners, in feelings, or exterior cir- 
cumstances, were languishing after the 
dreadful blast of Culloden, that wi- 
thered even what it did not touch, 
for those that were not plundered and 
confiscated, suffered and sympathised 
with those who were, and shared with 
them the little they had. The rough 
plenty and ancient customs in gentle- 
men’s houses of the second order had 
given place to awkward and feeble at- 
tempts at modern fashions, which 
were as yet so imperfect, that the 
were more honoured in the breac 
than the observance. The summer, 
too, which was singularly warm and 
ry, was succeeded ‘by an autumn no 
less wet and stormy, and the luckless 
philosopher entered the Highlands at 
the yery season when he should have 
been leaving it. He left Fort-Au- 
gustus in a bright and dry day, but 
scarcely met with another in his whole 
journey. He neither had nor affect- 
ed rural taste. .He had lived in cities ; 
his enjoyments, setting aside a good 
dinner, were all intellectual. Books, 
and intelligent conversation with peo- 
ple of enlightened minds, were all that 


he delighted in. What privations, 
then, must he have suffered, where 
there were neither books, learned or 
intelligent society, nor well-dressed 
dinners! Boswell might be supposed 
some consolation, but, instead of en- 
joying the dread sublime of nature a- 
mid the stormy Hebrives, he was the 
greatest of possible Cockneys; and, 
in perusing his own account of his 
travels, we find that he was much less 
calculated to take pleasure in the jour- 
ney than the philosopher, much soon- 
er wearied of places and people, much 
more sensible to inconvenience and 
privations. There were, indeed, some 
persons in Skye learned in the lan- 
guages, and a few who had been a- 
broad in the world ; but the “ paucity 
of insular conversation,” to which the 
mighty moralist alludes, appeared to 
him much greater than it was. At 
least to islanders, the topics which 
furnish conversation of great interest 
are such as could make little im- 
pression on the minds of strangers ; 
the homefelt affections diffused through 
all the island, though more concen- 
trated in the tribe and name, give an 
importance to all that happens, of 
which strangers can form no adequate 
idea. My father, who might have 
shared that celestial colloquy sublime, 
which suited best the taste of the tra- 
veller, was then in Holland. So were 
several others that might have con- 
tributed to his amusement. Our 
uncles, though all sensible and intel- 
ligent, compared with most country 
gentlemen of the second order, stood 
too much in awe of his superiority, 
and were too much afraid of commit- 
ting themselves, like all genuine 
Highlanders, to be amusing as com- 
panions. ‘They did not understand 
what he came out into the wilderness 
to see, certainly not men clothed in 
soft raiment. Far less men in the 
least resembling the members of his 
fur-fumed Club. He came to read a 
new chapter in the volume of human 
nature. And. could our kindred 
have got over the sensitive dread 
of ridicule that sealed their lips 
and clogged their very thoughts, 
the Doctor might have seen and 
appreciated the Highland character, 
at least been. amused with its specific 
difference from most others. . He was 
condemned “by the reverence with 
which he was beheld, to share oe 
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melancholy fate of the great, who, al- 
ways moving in a self-same circle of 
ple like themselves, are necessari- 
cmbeliad from the view of varied 
the freshness of originality, 
the simple beauty of humble virtue, 
the raciness of broad humour, and 
many other amusing views of life that 
are obvious to those who occupy the 
middle station, that happy medio- 
crity from which we can look up with- 
out being too much dazzled, and down 
without being much disgusted. En- 
cumbered with his own greatness, and 
the flippant restlessness of his travel- 
ling companion, mounted on a horse 
not high enough to keep his feet fair- 
ly off the ground, and travelling in 
heavy rain through the worst possible 
roads; or else in our open fishing-boats, 
exposed to the autumnal blasts, with- 
out a cover or adry seat. And all 
this in immediate contrast with the 
luxuries, the library, and the conver- 
sation of Streatham. Whoever does 
him the justice to think of all this, 
must read his almirable Tour with 
unmixed pleasure. And instead of 
blaming him for not feigning the de- 
ight he could not feel, wonder at the 
quiet fortitude with which he endur- 
ed such hardships and_ privations ; 
and still more at the pleasure he ex- 
presses in a letter to Boswell, at the 
recollection of his visit to the He- 
brides, and his wish that they could 
make together suchanothertour. Now, 
I hope I have softened your prejudices, 
my dear proud cousin. I am satis- 
fied with fondly loving my country, 
knowing exactly what its appearance 
must be to strangers, and no more 
expecting they should see it with rnd 
eyes, than that they should look wi 
tue same delighted reverence on the 
venerable countenanve of my dear fa- 
ther. To that beloved uncle I refer 
you for the political facts and opinions 
which my brother has borrowed from 
our London uncle. From my mother 
you will hear what directions and ad- 
vice I have received from my English 
aunt, she whom I was determined not 
to love, for being the méans of fixing 
my uncle in England. She is, how- 
ever, so good herself, and so kind to 
ine, that I have been forced to forgive, 
and am even in danger of loving 
her. Perhaps I shall bye and bye 
find out much to like, at t among 
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people that I now consider as living 
in too great and too frivolous a hurry 
to have time for affection. If I find 
I have sinned in not loving these 
neighbours as myself, I will not only 
repent, but confess to you, the sole 
witness of my guilt in this respect, 
tor I have not left my Highland ha- 
bits, of something between caution and 
delicacy, behind. My uncle may guess, 
but my aunt does not even suspect, how 
slowly I render myself’ up to the plea- 
sure of meeting strangers and see- 
ing sights. 

I imagine you hear frequently 
and faithfully of all we do and see, 
from him ‘* who drags at each re- 
move a lengthening chain.” For 
this I lament daily. Alas! for the 
withering heart, sick with hope de- 
ferred at home, and the exile who 
looks vainly back through the vista of 
long years to the distant home where 
his aftections centre! I would not, 
if I had power to prevent it, see two 
so dear to me thus entangled. It 
would be wisest to say, ‘ Write not, 
come not, think not once of me ;’ but 
who is so wise? It is vile in you to 
be so amiable, and very bad, indeed, 
to be so grateful. I have many crimes 
of this kind to charge you with. Why 
is your form graceful, your temper 
sweet, and your heart affectionate? 
and why do cousins know and love 
each other so well? Why will not 
some of cur full-fledged nabobs that 
are preparing for a homeward flight, 
come and gather the flower in its 
beauty, before the blast has passed 
over it? Such an event might cost 
the parting cousin one strong pang ; 
but: how much it would save him 
eventually! You think me a wretch 
for adinitting such a thought. Con- 
stancy fed by hope.is very well, but 
to keep it starving with cold and hun- 
ger, is no wiser than the reasoning of 
your foster-father, Angus, the year of 
the hard winter, when with only 
enough to support one cow, he would 
keep two, and every argument about 
the want of fodder was answered, by 
his assuring your mother that two 
cows were better than one. You 
know the result, may the Omen be 
averted. Prays your affectionate cou-- 
sin, M. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOTTINGEN DURING THE SUMMER OF 


[We have received from a foreign corres- 
_ tirely. de on, ollowing singu- 
lar narrative grag at 
tingen, whi in the dispersion 
of so a of the students of that 
“celebrated University. A German stu- 
dent is at this moment a very formidable 
animal, as the assassination of poor 
Kotzebue, other things, may 
-» shew. That, with all their’ moodiness 
and morbid enthusiasm, they are ca. 
pable too of combination, of unit- 
ang in cool and deliberate plans, . the 
. narrative which we now present to. our 
readers will prove as clearly. 
may be the political consequences of such 
a body of young desperadoes spread over 
the face ot a country like Germany, in 
which there are so many inflammable 
materials, it is difficult at present to fore- 
see. One thing is evident, that very de- 
_ licaze and cautious measures alone ought 
to be resorted to, in order to bring them 
into better training. In the meantime, 
_ it is extremely interesting to watch their 
movements, and to collect all the infor- 
mation that can be had r ing them. 
This paper, of which our limits will ad- 
, mit but a small portion at present, is, it 
_ pay be proper to mention, a translation 
’ ‘from the German, and, we need hardly 
executed by a'German-J 
German. Universities, the 
Sovereign himself, or one of his next 
kinsmen, is usually the rector, or. pa 
tron of the institution. Thus at Got 
tingen, the King of England, as Elec- 
tor of Hanover, is rector, and one of 
the professors is chosen_as 
his acting substitute... This pro-rec- 
tor, as he is called, is the first member 
of the University, and the soul of the 
whole. .He presides over the Acade- 
mical Senate, or the Court of Justice, 
to which the students are amenable, 
for it must. be observed, that the Ger- 
students have always, had their 


own laws,* and their own, tribunal, 
conduct of the students is regulated, are of 
sition. lat, as, are enacted by. the 
_ Government, constitute the academical 


‘Written code, or'statutory lay. “2dly. Such 
the students on themselves, 
hich is their common law, snd is conveyed 


“rabthree years) To  transgressithe statu- 
haw is; cia the cyes of the collegians, 
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the students, such as preparations for 
duels, plots for breaking the windows 
of those they dislike, which is the 
common way of expressing hostility, 
&e. It depends in most eases on him, 
whether a thing shall be overlooked, 
or strictly inquired into and punish- 
ed ; in’a word, the pro-rector has a 
thousand means in his power of main- 
taining order, without impairing the 
liberty of the students, which in Ger- 
many is almost unlimited. If he is at 
the same time feared, respected and 
loved, there will not, for his sake, be 
many excesses during his pro-rectorate. 
But this is seldom the case, for it is 
an office so delicate, and so hard to 
perform, that those professors who can 
get themselves excused by Govern- 
ment from filling it, usually do so, 
and readily give up the little pecuni- 
ary advantages attending the appoint- 
ment. For the’ same reason, those 
who either are willing to accept, or 
must undertake it in their: turn, are 
commonly intreated, when their time 
is out, to continue one year more, not 
so much for having filled their ch 
with dignity, as preventing t 
turn from going too rapidly round. 
This was: the case with Dr B-———r, 
who was pro-rector at the period when 
the unfortunate incidents happened 
which form:the subject of the present 
narrative. Under his administration, 
which was unluckily deficient in pru- 
dence and vigour, every licence was 
winked at; never were they so many 


x4 


rather praiseworthy than otherwise, but to 
‘act in the smallest degree against the com- 
‘mon law is considered a mortal sin. He 
swho does so, loses. forthwith his hononr as 
‘@ student. .. The common law extends even 
to. the lan Among the students, not 
only hundreds of words have a signification 
ifferent from what they have in common 
life, but a.great number of new terms and 
hrases are introduced, and others entirely 
Panished from conversation. Amongst the 
exploded words, is the word dumm, (stupid. 
‘He who pronounces this word, in presence 
of one of his comrades, let the reference be 
what. it will, is. considéred as having 
tended to- offend the, latter, and, if he is too 
proud to, make. an apology, he is obliged 
fight.bim, itt S278! # 


fi. 
if 
and cannot, ‘for any misderneanour 
whatever, be summoned ‘before \any 
e 
“at, other jurisdiction. To the pro-rector 
alone, the academical  police-officers, 
or beadles, aiitiress’ themselves; and 
3 
@ 
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duelsy *ebo amany seuffles with the 
citizens; ahd never were there. so. few 
I shall mention. here 


only the. many excesses 
which pr the. unfortunate cata- 
of the summer 1818. 


Almost all the students of Gottin- 
gen annually celebrate Whitsunday at 
Cassel. This year, the greater num- 
ber of them behayed so improper — 
that town, that a:short time after t 

visit, complaints: were sent by: the 
magistraey to the Academical Senate. 
‘The Senateshewed. their disapproba- 


tion of conduct.so unworthy of young | 


men who were in. the e career of 
science, by publishing it on the 
board, (which is 
of one of the princi ilding 
the University, and on which all pub- 
lications regarding the students, are 
made,) but this-was all that was done. 
It happened always more and; more. 
frequently, that tavern-keepers, trades- 
men, horse-hirers, and other citizens, 
were declared by the students infa- 
mous,-that is to say, every student. is 
forbidden, upon the loss of his honour 
asa student, to employ them ;-and. 
nothing was done by the pro-rector to 
prevent it. dio 
One might with reason put) the 
tion here, from. whom do all.such | 
larations proceed? ‘T'o understand. 
aright what follows, it is necessary: to 
dwell a little on this point, ~All 
kinds of associations ‘or fraternities, 
under whatever name,,and for what- 
ever purpose, are: forbidden with the 
utmost rigour, , In:spite of this, there 
have ever. been at German Universi- 
ties, such’ associations, and they will 
probably always continue. The usual 
practice is, that.a number of fellow~ 
countrymen, from any one of the dif- 
ferent German States, associate to- 
gether, and, form what is called 
“ Landsmannshaft,” (anational assem- 


Notwithstanding the severe academical 
law, which imposes on every duel the pu- 
nishment of exile with infamy, there are 
said to have ha , in the course of the 
‘winter of 1817- than 
luéls.° In genetal, duefling is an fmportant 
poitit'in acatlertiical life, and fencing is 
suble to a’ German'student, as horse- 
manship is to a Pistols are never 
eniployed, ‘nothirig ‘is allowed’ “by the” stu- 
wat swords:* rare that’ ote 
is Killed,’ more frequently ‘severe Wounds 
are given; and the usual” consequence of ‘a 
rencounter is a large slash in the fate: ¥* 
VOL. Iv. 


blage.).. Qne of the. principal 


sea is to aid and «protect their respec- 


tive members, He, for instance, who 
offends any one of such an assemblage, 
is obliged to fight, if not withall, at 
Teast witha préat numbet of them. 
‘Two or more seniors, as they are called, 
preside over each of these associations, 
and before one can obtain that, dig- 
nity, he must previously have passed 
through several subordinate degrees 
The members of every such associa« 
tion:know ene another by caps, cock- 
ades, and tobacco-tassels of a parti- 
cular colour, which is commonly the 
distinctive colour of their respective 
States. After the deliverance of (rer- 
many from the French, however, as a 
more general patriotism was kindled 
anew in every breast, it appeared to a 
great number disgraceful that Ger- 
mans should. separate from Germans. 
A new and numerous party among the 
collegians formed ut 
distinction, Prussians, Hanoverians, 
Bavarians, Wurtembergers, or others, 
into what is called Burschenshaft,”. 
(fraternity of students.) Contentions 
arose between the former assemblages 
and this great fraternity at some Uni- 
yersities, which are not yet entirely 
qver- At Gottingen there were,.du- 
ring the summer of 1816, four, nation- 
al assemblages, which consisted of no 
more than 400, and were indepetident 
of ‘one’ ‘another, The remainitig 800 
were in no regular association’ what- 
evér. Now 400, if’ some 
measure ave always gréat- 
er power than’ 800 who not any. 
bond of union; ‘and, accordingly, 
these four assem ‘declared ‘a citi- 
zen Or student infatnous, or ‘passed 
any other resolution, it was'commo 
adopted by the’ others in silencé,”* 
motith of May, ‘quafrels'oc- 
cuyred’ with’ apprentices ‘and ’soris “Gf 
citizeis, without, however, 
siderable consequences. “The follow- 
ing event was somewhat iinport- 
ant: “I'wovstudents having gone toa 
village, drank Father 
freely, ‘and’ ‘sqitabblé-with ‘the 
latidiord, who*drove thém away’ from 
house,’ after ‘they Had been rétgh- 
dy handled by. his, servarits ‘atid’ the 
peasants. Not enduring that students 
are, net, collegians, or .protessors 
are called, ) they assembled, their,ac- 


nees, went lin ‘the; same week 
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liquor, broke * bottles)’ 
r this achievement, 
they triumphant home. A 
few days afterwards, the publican was 
declared infainous by the four national 
assemblages, and no student entered 
his house from that'day. ‘The only 
punishment inflicted on’ the heroes” of 
this riot was a slight imprisonment a 
Ve 


which they exclaimed against as 
grievous injury. 
But to come to ‘the fatal” events” 
themselves, to which 
served. as ‘pre=. 
a student, ‘a mo 
mical-market, his way to the cole: 
lege, was insulted: b a butcher in the 
rudest manner. ‘The student was a 
good natured young ‘man, and’ by no 
means willing to carry matters to éx- 
tremity ; but his comrades were quite te 
of another opinion, and they mre the 
upon him, till he at last went ‘to 
pro-rector, und entered a complaint 
dgainst the butcher. Now, if, the 
pro-rector, whose jurisdiction extends 
only to the students, and not the 
citizens, had instantly addr me 
magistrecy,-had he “insisted” on 
speedy investigation’ into “the mat 
oF on the punishment of the offtpd- 
the “quarrel” “would” robably 
‘been, made ut an 
thers were: before. in. this in- 
stance, the indolence of the pro-rector. 
on one hand; “and, on‘ the the 
‘between these tw 
jurisdictions, 
and that ‘of the ‘town, “Which “neve 
can be totally removed, were of, the, 
most Consequences. 
B——y, after ‘having, been often’ a 
ti the stai ehts,, ‘addres 
mad 
u 
as natural, the tale 
1¥ front the "staden ‘who could ‘not be. 


ey, afte 


contronted with ‘in this .co 
ent, but, 


Goltiigen the Summer of 1818." 


that of the tiniversity,| di 


Be stoves, mirrors, ben 


cate ty 
This condition might have very 
easily, and with justice, but 
magistrates refused it. 
Dr tired probably of the long 
broil}; agreed opinion, . with the 
ma istrates,. and ordered the students 
to let the drop. ., That this. 
would ‘not Was easy. to. 
of ‘callegians ‘was adyertised, by_bills. 
affixed on the doors of alnost: all the. 
léctiire-tooms, assenl took. 
place without being, interrupted, in a 
garden wear on. Saturday 
aftérnoon, the 41th Of 1200. 
students in the nearly 600 
were present, all armed with 
hainer,” sticks, peculiar to themsel ves, 
An acquaintance of the offended col- 
legian addressed. the assembly, and 
having'related the circumstances, and 
issue of the trial, concluded in these 
‘* Since in the Jegal way jus- 
been refused us by the ma- 
gistrates, and even by our, pro-rec- 
tor, what is left us, but to procure. 
ourselyes satisfaction by force? Let. 
us g0, Commililones, and. punish the 
scoundrel for his impertinence,” A ge- 
neral hurrah, and throwing up of caps 
was ihé answer. About eight o'clock, 
in ‘the twilight, the heated band, 
singin, (Abs, Latin song, 


the, to went straight. 


estruction of 


than 


five minutes, all. the doors and. 
windows, » frames, and shutters, 
in the whole dwelling were destroyed ;. 
tables, 
in. the, ground floor, shared the same. 


fate, .'The master himself’ was not to, 

ugh back. 

butcher, 


tended with the most horrible out-. 
cris mine wih shriek 


Mg Ot she 


Nos habebit &c. 


4 
Ex 
= 
shing Of boards, had. mos 
ful At. as af the town 
h n invaded .by.a hostile x: 
pea fled. om, the streets. 
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shat, t and, only there. 
you ‘saw snurr,, (So, the 
detnical: dre called by the stu-. 
whio ‘durst scarcely ape far, 
less atteinpt to stop the Aft er, 
their, passion ‘sothewhat cooled 
thé’ riotérs’ went, away ‘with’ trium-| m 
phant shouts.’ they passéd, some, 
windows “of police commissary, 
were broken, were just going 
to the house of the offender's velgtion™ 
where they thought might perhaps, 
be, to, treat it as they had done the. 
other, when ‘the pro-rector came run-* 
ning up, accompanied by the headles, 
to oppose the lead- 
ers not. fo go fart her but retire to. 
their Todgings.’ thuch “alld ‘he, 
succeed Once Mord the troop, how, 
near 800, made roression | 
the town with prodigious noise, Mee 
more they on” the amarket-place 
the song, ** 

then. they all went home. Happy it 
was for them that they did not at- 
tack 4 house of the ‘butcher’s rela-° 
tion, for, suspecting such an event, he 
provided, himself and his servants. 
with firearms, and filled the house’ 
with butcher dogs’ to the 
vaders, itis ‘very likely some of 
them would have been wile, or 


ggrously wounded. 
As immediate after. 
storm, all nature seems to’ 


re 
still, in like manner after this 
mical ‘tempest, “university” wa 
calmer than ever’; the week: 
the peaceful in’ th 

season. “The students: had ta~ 

the satisfaction they ‘required, 
and looked with ‘silent exiiltation on’ 
the humbled citizens. But: the latter’ 
viewed things ini a-different light ; ; for, 
though they were accustomec in the” 
dead of night to seé windows broken, 
the demolifion of almost a whole fiery! 
never been’ seen before Every: 
one dreaded; that} “sooner or the: 
same ‘thing thight happen 
and all were anxtutis,” the grow-" 
ing licentipusness should be checked.’ 
In fact,’ the: npagisttacy’ applied a few. 
ifter with Bitter ‘complaints to" 

meastires’ might en 

preven such ‘exdesses’ ‘it "ratte 
esnwhile, the Senate bepati fh, ‘the 
\sual inactive way’ to e t 


t it he that 
at it was,im le 
some of the,,.authors i 


audeamus igitur,” and. 


Sunmer of 1818. 


vered,... These were sume ; 
to prevent their being punis ied, an 
to put. an end td ‘whole affair, 
students delive 


mult, and required either that all or 
none should be,punished. , This bold 
declaration put Senate, aud, the 
pro-rector in some embarrassment, for 
they were riot over willing to banish, 
as that would have been 
upish. themselves along with, the 
BT ty, and to imprison them was our. 
of the question, as the academical pri-. 
sons were not large enough for so 
Thany. guests. During these da s, the. 
report was, suddenly spread, that the 
Government had appointed a com- 
issioner te inquire strictl into, mat- 
ters, and totally to supersede both the 
Senate and the pro-rector, This com- 
missioner, in, fact, arrived on the 
evening of Monday the 20th J Taly, in 
the person: of Mr F——-e. The fol- 
lowing day,, the announced to. 
the. callegi notice. 
e's arriva 
as royal commission 
ent was regarded in a very, 
ifferent 


Ny, espotism, 
duty, to make 
ife_as ‘a8, Was, in, their, 
eased, hen ye de- 

of he, town, 

with BW. rd paul 


ace, where ; 


to 


th 
nej cipal stree 


swell ed int 


to. the, pro-rector, 
an address, in which 500. of them de-. 
Clared themselves authors of the tu- 
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ed with their number. At nine 
o'clock it was a large troop of near 
300, who, with the most horrid cries, 
marched through the same street. 
Soon after, they made a halt before 
the hotel where the officers of the 
hussars were lodged, and poured out 
curses on them, accompanied with the 
rudest speeches; the same was done 
to the royal commissioner. From 
words they came to deeds; the win- 
dows of the head police-officer, who 
was accused of having been particu- 
larly active in procuring the hussars, 
were partly broken, and who knows 
how far things would have proceeded, 
if the commanding officer had not, at 
half past ten, ordered the trumpets 
to sound. In less than a quarter of 
an hour no student was to be seen’on 
the street, and in less than half a 
hour, 150 hussars appeared on ‘the 
market-place, whence they patroled 
in all directions through the town. 
The following morning, Wednesday 
the 22d, the commissioner posted up 
a notice on the black-board, in whic 
he expressed his disapprobation of the 
indecency committed the evening be- 
fore, and to prevent such. things in 
future, he ordered, 
1, That, according to the academical 
law, there should be iio singing ‘nor 
noise in the evening on the streets. ~~ 
2.. On his own authority, he prohi- 
all assembling together in ‘ptib- 
3. That every student should retire 
to his ledging before nine o'clock. 
Besides, it was inserted, “* Should 
it be impossible, which we do not an- 
ticipate, to maintain order by ordina 
means, we shall be obliged, mu 
against our will, to employ the power 
we are possessed of, to enforce obe- 


dience.” ‘There was indeed, in the 


academical code, stich a law, but it 


had, like many others, been 80 little 


obseryed for some years, that by the 
est number it was not éVen 
wn, and it might be looked upon 

as abolished by proscription. 


proceedings ‘of tlie ‘Shakespeare 


~ Club of Alloa, from one of our corre- 
spondents, containing al! the 
_ boasts, and songs, given at’ th 


last 
annual meeting. 
at a literary meeting are now so ob- 


vious, that ‘every one knows by anti. 
cipation what they are, and'to publish 
them ‘would only’ be’ ‘making out a 
muster roll of names ‘that are’ publish. 
ed twice or thrice ‘every*year. The 
s and ‘songs different 
matter ; and for the amusement of our 
readers, we cannot help selecting one or 
two of these ‘as ‘specimens how these 
Allovidians think and/feel-with regard 
to some of our poets, ancient as well 
as’ modern. They are curious, as 2 
ptoof of the present literary enthusi- 
asm of Scotland, which penetrates in- 
to corners ‘where we should least ex- 
pect to find The following is the 
substance of the speech delivered froin 
the ‘chair, which, we regret to say, is 
the only one: that we can find room 
for at'present. 
~“® Gentlemen, Before proposing the 
next toast, I beg leave e say few 
words by way of introducing it. It 
is well known to all present for what 
we are met here to-day. We 
are'met to celebrate the anniversary of 
the birth of the greatest poct that ever 
appeared in any age or in any nation. 
This may seem an ‘unwarrantable 
distinetion to some ‘present, for there 
‘aremany whodo not relish poetry inthe 
dramatic form, but are ot, disposed 
‘to aecount the Errc the great standard 
whereby to judge of the poetry of an 
age, a Nation; orto stamp theestimate 
among individuals. There are some 
among'us who, I know, love to dwell 
on the majestic strains of Homer, and 
on the picttires ‘of ‘an’ in which 
only the rader energies of the human 
soul were nourished, painted, or, in- 
deed, could be called into existence. 
Others among us delight to linger on 
the still more circumscribed field to 
which the lays of Ossian were confin- 
ed. Both of these ‘are the primitive 
traditional peetry of an original ped- 
ple, and both have'great beauties, and 
merits not easily’ to be appreciated. 
Their cancelment would leave a migh- 
ty blank in ‘the -peetry'of the world. 
They are téstimonials of a theory that 
with some difficulty shas been main- 
tained by this “Club; namely, that 
though ‘true hasbeen the same 
in all-‘ages, it has” always'shone ‘with 
the brightest’ effulgence, ‘when freed 


from the trammels of @dueation and 


models whéreby to proceeds 
bé tome also among us 


who most delight in stmdying 
ut the toasts given his contemporaries ; and 


who choose the classical, elegant, and 
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atical-style of the Roman poets 
for their niodel. . But still it must be 
allowed, that of all nations, ancient or 
modern, the poetry of Great, Britain 
oceupies the . extensive range, 
and is the most rich in-variety.. How 
innumerable ave the shades of grada- 
tion between Milton end Butler,—be- 
tween Geoffrey Chaucer and James 
Thomson,—between Spenser and Ro- 
bert Burns! The varieties are abso- 
lutely infimite, and the more one-stu- 
dies them, the prouder will he be of 
the poetical genius of his native conn- 
try. The poetry of Britain is like an 
enchanted island that possesses ever 
degree of brilliant light and chasten 
shade,—of the simple, the terrific ; 
the playful, and the sublime ; and on 
which one may wander out, the. pe- 
riod of his existence, and still be dis- 
covering new beauties. ” 
see When this is minutely consider- 
ed, and I am giving no exaggerated 
given to Britain.. Yes, to our own 
country! Who is he that will hesi- 
tate in giving his sanction to the a- 
ward? And now, my brethren, among 
all her sons whose brilliancy of ima- 
gination have contributed to earn for 
her that, where is he whom we can 
compare with Shakespeare? Some of 
them excel in one department of na- 
ture, and some in another; but he is 
the poct of universal nature,——the poet 
to whose heayen-lighted eye every 
movement: of the human was ap- 
parent, yea, familiar, as the various 
species of flowers are to the most skil- 
ful botanist... He could trace every 
passion from its embryo state,—~from 


its first undefined yearnings in the 


soul of man through all. its ramifica- 
tions to its final close. He could even 
take in its lateral branches, and trace 
their fruits and effects in commensu- 
ration with the growth of the original 
stem ; and he never defines these but 
with truth and. distinctness. It is in 
this that our. Shakespeare farthest 
surpasses all, who ever wrote ; his per- 
fect knowledge of. the human heart. 

have ever, on perusing the cloyless 
pages of Shakespeare, heard, as, it 
were, a voice within me continuing to 


‘repeat, ‘lf ever simoe the days.of the 
Prophets, ‘the inspiration of Heaven 
guided a. human, pen, it was that,of 


heart. feels. that 


_ there;is something there. that is not to 
met with-in any other. author, end | 


cture surely, the poetic palm must 


it wonders how such fancies entered 
into a human head. The dignified 
ease with which he treads ‘over ‘the 
heights that all others have panted 
and toiled in vain to ascend,—the 
manner in which he bursts away into 
the uttermost limits of creation, visit- 
ing the regions of thought, and all the 
varied shades ofa visionary existence, 
are not te be imitated. "These are ‘his 
own province, and his alone. Were 


all the works of genius and imagina- 


tion to be consumed from the earth, 
and the works of one author alone pre- 
served, I would have little hesitation 
in fixing the choice. Indeed, if the 
alternative were left to me, whether ‘I 
would preserve the works of that one 
author for the delight and benefit ot 
mankind, or suffer them to be obli- 
terated, and all the rest preserved, L 
belieye I would grasp at my beloved 
Shakespeare, and leave the rest to 
their fate. 
** We aretold by our contemporaries, 
and have even been told this very day, 
that it is absurd in us, who dwell m 
this remote corner, on the verge of 
the Highlands of Scotland, to take 
our patronimic from .the bard of an- 
othér nation. ‘ If you want a liter- 
ary club established on a permanent 
basis,’ say they, ‘and an annual li- 
terdry festival, let them be in honour 
of some bard of oar own nation, of 
whom we have plenty worthy of the 
distinction.” But let'us despise such 
illiberal insinuations. England is our 
country ; and Englishmen are our 
brethren! We are one with them, 
and we rejoice in the communion. 
And, moreover, what has the cause of 
enius to do with nationality? ‘What 
s the sun of the mind, the light’of 
the soul, to do with one nation more 
than another? As well may we pre- 
sume to depreciate or despise the light 
of heaven, because it does not spring 
from Scotland. I cannot speak ‘nor 


think of our national poetry, without 


enrolling them as one, for they are in 
effect the same, and will be ‘accounted 
so by all nations and by all ‘ages. 
Thirty years ago, if the*peetry of the 
two nations had been weighed in the 


balance, that) ofseur own. would have 


been found grieyously wanting. Now, 

to say the least of it,a good counterpoise 

has been, added, a whoie, long 
th: 


We compete with all the’ ations 
of the world, 
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grade the anniv of the birth of 
the poet of universal nature, with any 
narrow-minded prejudices. . Let our 
sentiments, as well. as our. toasts, ..be 
universal, and as liberal and. unre- 
strained as his whose name we revere. 
He was, indeed, in a more particular ‘ 
manner, the poetical historian of Eng~ 
land, but he was the bard of all na- 
ture, and of all nations; and m a. 
Very eminent degree the bard of Seot- 
Is it not erent that he 
wit peculiar £ t on every e€ ed 
lence in.our national character 
ness his Malcom, his Macduff, and. his; 
Douglas on the. field of Shrewsbury, 
Let us be proud, therefore, of the ap~. 
lation of our society, as we are to! 
upheld its honour and respectability. 
Tt began with our youth, but it-wall. 
not terminate witli our lives’; and 
it has euitable to. 
istinguish it by the name of a poet, 
there is but one aboye all to. 
whom that. distinction..is due,., To 
his memory let. us. consecrate. this. 
glass. ‘ The memory. of our,xevered,, 
immortal Shakespeare ; - poet of 
universal nature !! ed) 
The toast wagdrank with theisilent 
and every token’ ‘of enthu- 
gleamed in “every 

e company seeméd’ 

‘witha temporary elevation, 


THE MERMAID. A SCOTTISH Bal Lab, 
BY HOGG. 


WHERE (Won ye 
Wi’ look sae 
There’s in.that witching 


lita 
Where the winds Heaven never blew— 
Now find me. gim ye can.” 


“ "Tis but your Wild an’ wily way, 

Ye are the lasso’ the Braken Brae, 
An” hae lad maun come néar ye 

But I am sick, and very sick, | 
a passion strange and 

For ae kiss,o’ thy tosy.cheek, . 
An’ lips,’ thé. 


To do your youth sic wrang ! 
Were yow to 'reaye a kiss frae me, 
Your life"woald not be lang. 
Go hie you #roni ‘this lonely brake, © 
Nor dare your walk renew, 
For the ot fhe lake, 
And I come.wi’ the falling dew.”.. 
Be you the maid of the crystal wave, 
Or'she of the Braken Brae, 
One tender kiss I mean to'have, 
You shall not say me nay. © 
For beauty’s like ¢ daisy’s vest, — 
That shrinks frae the early dew, — 
But soon chee dis 
An’ sae joay. it fare wi’ you.” 


of. the object of their meetin; Kiss but this hand’? hutibly ‘sue; 
more so_of. this, that the: ti Ev'n there PW rue the stdin, 
of the birth greatest 0 of man will 
world ever saw should be) left salely 

On the rest af the company siti That wasié 4 
down, the continued fostand, And 
anil tevited with great effect an: 
nél of Porion® boog 09 
but as that has already found its‘way “ O mother, mother, make ftiy bed, 
into some deine And make it soft and ‘easy ; 
ing it here. ‘Several members And with thé cold dew bathe my head, 

in For pains of & seize me. 


‘Tue Warwick-. 


was received, with. 
and three times 


Lab 


other songs.end recitations from, 
+ works of Shakespeare followed 
these. Yo ai e 


there certainly an 
animution, and ‘liberality in at this 
credit, to our, coun itr 
“Tt what we: 

have expected. from, 


-Dhesspeech, whieh folldwed shall, 


appear in our next Number. 
Ssed3 of oft Us qu cient 


“Tye been mre ma shoal 
Oft in my 
By green-woodl: inl the gloarming’! > yal 


O passion’s deadlier than. the grave, 


A human thing's undoing ! 


The maiden of the mountain wave 


And all these scenes are over, 9 <"°°( 


Siner:vose, hin graye:on yonder shore; 
thermildewond 
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And late I sawsheaaiden there, iis aati” 
Just as the daylight faded, and dun, 
Braiding of powder’ hairy" Admit the tempest, but’ exclude the’ 
And singing as she: ‘Slow and suspicious is its’irén gate,‘ 
"Phat closes on the wretched, tates: 
The gpermatd’s son. There never enters the fresh breeze at 
Lie still,: mg: love; lie still; With heal lixing spirits on. ite wing +, 
Long_is thy night of sorrow ! The, twilight’s gloom, at day's meridian 


Thy maiden of the:mountain deep © 
Shall meet thee on the morrow. | 
But oh ! ‘when'shall that morrow be 


When shiall We meet, refined and free, 
Amid the moorland braken ? sud 


Full low and lonely is thy bed, 
The worm ev’n flies 8 10") 

That kiss’d me ’neath, the willow 2. ro 

Ev’n ’mid my song.o mourning, 

At all tee ‘il 
To which there’s no returning! 


Lie still, my love, lie still, and sleep £ oy 
Hopé lingers o’er thy slumber! 
What though thy years beneath the steep 
Should all its flowers outnumber; . 4 
Though moons steal o’er, and seasons fly, 
On Time’s swift wing unstaying 5)... 400) 
Yet there’s a spirit in the sky s¥ 
That live’s.o’er thydecaying! . 104 


No more come at gloaming tide 
By this green shore to hover, 
And the cig W' aA 
Of her dismayed sud 
To meet the fairy by the hower,.., aval 
The kelpy Dy ont O 
Or brownie by ‘the. baron’s 
O vanish’d all. for ever$ noi: Bq 7041 


Still my lov'd Jake from fading day... 
The purple'gleam shall. bad 

And heath-fow] from his mountain grey 
Sing to the : 

But on a Jand dull and drear . dioar O 
> joy hath my attendance ; 

pas in Scotia dear, baA 

fled her independence! . 


$2 


In dome bétieath the Water springs 


No end‘hath my sojourning ;. 

And to this land of ing things 
Far heriét be iy returning. 

I leave this grave, and glassy deep, od 
A long last farewell takings! «i 10 


Lie-still vay leve: lie still, and. sleepy 
Thy day aie breaking’ 


THE am od T 


THERE is a disnial 
Black withrtlie:smeke of: 
years, .1970 #11998 92 ile baA 
Its sooty:rodf a 
And, thunder, 
frowns ; 


That ie love shall waken ? The 


turret! 


height, 


Hangs imly there, and blends it with the 


night. 

ering filth of centuries is there, nal 
No brush disturbs the spider in his lait, 
That, unmolested, fattens on his race, 
For every sunlight insect flies the place ; 
Even the foul bat would scorn it as ‘a home, 
And seek the shelter of a holier dome. — 
It tortures every sense ; compared to this, 
The vile hyena’s den were cleanliness,—— 
oe pest-house, where the taint of every 


Stiken a deep xoot and festers into crime ; 
The fountain of impurities and lies, 

Of imprecations aa of blasphemies. 

In its dark purlieus human harpies prowl, 
With fangs of iron and with demon scowl. 
_ Ah'Uhapless they whose doon is there to lie, 
Exiled from ‘the ‘green earth, and fronr the: 


dky, 
From the sweet music of the billow’s flow, 
Froni the morn's ruby tipts,—from 


glow, 
brooks that feed the sum. 
flowers, | 
bright rainbow weeping vernal 
Showers, 
And from the glorious characters of light!” 
That people as with gods. the tealms of 


Bereft of which man never may be ~ ape 
The charities.on life a balm 
But slumber there as in eternal death, . 
From ttheindark' rye the light of joy, is fled, 
On their horizon even. kind ho 
Its blessed éxtinet r aye; 
at cheers all else on 2 
them birth,’ hs 
Wretched and grey 
bes timey! Ie 2) TOW 
Curses in bisternens of their cit 
Aliens from; good, 4m, the grave farggt, 
the bourne, from. which, return 


sine the Mack ot ruin,” 


And train them up in all the arts to cheat 5 
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"This is the school in which they learn their 
trade, 

Studious to leave each rival in the shade, 

Kor here they may not lose the precious 
tame, 

But imp their pinions for a bolder crime. 

‘The very atmosphere with vice is dense, 

And every inhalation pestilence, 

And he who pure that atmosphere can 
breathe, 

May scape the wings of thander without 
scathe. 

Even woman here, the gentle and the fair, 

Contracts a haggard and ferocious air ; 

The eye relenting as the sky of spring, 

‘The fountains of fair pity opening, 

Whose star-beam is the living light of love, 

Lifting the willing soul to heaven above,— 

J. sunk, and leaden ; or a fiery scowl 

Flames with the fury passions cf her soul ; 

‘The cheek that every shade of feeling 
blends, 

And with the emotiens of the heart con- 
tends, 

‘Than morning tints, more changing, and 
more bright, 

When she relumes her palaces of light, 

Scattering her roses o’er the earth and sea,— 

Is harsh, and fixed, and scaled with lepro- 


SY 5 
The accents her tonguc, 
Thrilling the listner’s ear like plaintive song, 
Or angel's voice” to dreaming hermit’s 
soul,— 

In the harsh yellings of a demon roll. 

Her beauty and her symmetry of form 
Are wrecked as by a desolating storm. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Inscription for a Hermitage. 
STRANGER, who may’st hither stray, 
Rest not till thon read this lay. 


If there lurk within thy breast 

Crimes unre » unconfest, 

Or if ambition headlong, blind, 

Or love of lucre, taint thy mind ; 

If moth-like thou art caught with glare, 
And fashion is thy darling care ; 

Or smitten with the pride of birth, 
‘Thou spurnst each brother worm of earth, 
That beasts not of his ancestry, 

And struts a titled fool like thee ;—- 

if etiquette’s unnumbered rules 

And custom, oracle of fools, 

Compin to deaden and control 

Kach gen’rous purpose of thy soul, 
Then turn thee, stranger ! do not rest, 
For here thou at no welcome guest ! 
But if from av’rive, vanity, 

And ev'ry sordid passion free, 

Sense, independence, talents, worth, 
‘Thou deem'st the noblest gems on earth ; 
lf mis’ry’s plaint commanded e’er, 

Hf rich thy purse, if poor thy tear, 

And pity, with averted eye, 

thee a buother’s failings apy, 


[May 

And o’er them draw her sister’s veil 

To cheat the gossip of her tale ; 

If yonder orb that seems te rest 

His ample disk on Criffle’s * breast, 

Gilding with rays of burnished gold, 

Each object on the dewy wold, 

Till far the village spire I view, 

Peer from the welkin’s belt of blue : 

If this green earth, and yon blue sky, 

Are dearer to thy roving eye 

Than crowds of rival belles and beaux, 

Where gpen friends are secret foes, 

And midst the vain parade of art, 

** The joy can scarcely reach the heart,” 

Then honoured stranger hither come, 

And make this mossy seat thy home, 

Straight cross our threshold, taste our 

cheer, 

For stranger thou art welcome here ! 

7th May 1819. J. M’D. 


INSCRIPTION FOR A CAVE AT 
ON THE NORTH COAST. 


STRANGER ! all welcome !—for, whatever 
mood 
Have brought thee to this distant solitude, 
No step profane these rocky precincts fear, 
And none but Nature’s children enter here. 
The rural pride, and beauty’s gentle 
mien 
Perchance have charm’d thee in a softer 
scene, 


Where modest Stour’s translucent waters 


lide, 
Or Thames, majestic, rolls his kingly tide. 
Perchance the classic love of ancient lore 
Hath led thy steps to Cume’s sunbright 
shore 3 
Or thou hast stray’d fair Mincio’s banks a- 
long, 
Lost in Cn musings on the Mantuan 


song. 
— These caves are sacred toe. Here reigns 
- sublime 

The lonely genius of a dreary clime. 

Though here no Halcyons skim the wat ry 
way 

No Nereids and no Dolphins love to play, 

Yet the brown seal, the shag’s discordant 
note 

And screams redoubling from the sea-gull’s 
throat 

Pleasure unfelt before shall justly give, 

And soothe that soul where Nature loves to 
live. 

Here, too,—nor deem it vain,—the Muses 
power 

One poet woo'd in no unfriendly hour ; 


Unwonted numbers taught these caves to 


swell, 
And lur’d a voice from Echo's viewless 
cell. J. P. 


* A celebrated mountain in Dumfries- 
hi ; 
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JOE, 
An English Story, foituded on fact. 


SINCE Beppo found such ready reading, 
Beppo lived so faraway, ~ 

Sure all must Telish my proceeding, 
When English Beppo I display, | 


ing, 
As good a Beppo, I dare say. 
But we'll not call him Beppo,—no,— 


We'll speak out plain, and call him Joe! t 


And, as we English, to cur shame, 
Withoui a friendly note at hand, . 
Might have admired Beppo’s name, 
(For when folks cannot understand, 
You'll mostly find them do the same,) 
Perhaps, in some far distant land, 
Strangers whe read this tale of mine \ 


‘chow he h 


His careless air that scorns disgrace, | 
These can’t be told, they must be guess’d. 
But, friends, foupire this erring brother, 
a step-mother. 


Long kept at home without a dinner, 
And all the pangs of hunger feeling, 


and, thouglt he"boast, not such fine breed-. Poor Joe betimes became a sinner, 


And got from coveting to stealing. 


’ The first exploits of this beginner 


Were bones and raw potatve-peeling. 
For thefts like these, and all his other. 
Hang, if you will, his step-mother. 


But, since I cannot feel a doubt 
That all my worthy readers know 


That boys are mischievous without 


My taking: pains to tell them so, 


____I will say nothing more about 


May think that Jue means something fine. 


But, fine or not, his name is Joe ; 
And now, that mighty matter over, 
For all are eager names to know, 
I next will hasten to discover 
llis birth and parentage, and se ; 
But don’t expect a gentle lover, 
Such as in soft Italian skies 
Sings sonnets to his lady’s eyes. 
How unlike Joe, who, luckless wight, 


Was a poor peasant’s starveling brat! 


So poor and starved, that, in his sight, 
A jolly farmer, sleek and fat, 

Was at the top of all delight ; ; 
O, could he but attain to that! 

So far the subject e° my story 

From all the dreams of love.or glory, 


liad he been raised a little higher,» © 
Ambition, never satistied, 
Would soon have found some new dedie, 


Some house to have, some horse to ride, 


Or to outshine some neighb’ring squire 

Kor still we covet what’sdenied.. 
Nay, reader dear, don’t shut gid eyes, 
promise aot to. moralize. 


But [ delayed,—because, in sooth, 


4 


The Muse would gladly have denied 


To trace my hero’s erring youth ; 

Sut, when an author’s trade is tried, 
He then is bound to tell the truth, 

And pity must be cast aside. 
Now, I’m a would-be author,—so 
Here ends all pity for poor Joe. 


Those who have mark’d upon the green » 
Some little village vagabond, | 

With grimy visage, lank and lean, 
Scaring the-geése upon # pond, 


With shoes that once say shoes 


And coat and shirt to 
To these this sketch will quite lic 
They see Joe's picture ina trice. 
But no } unless you see his face, © 

Joe's picture can’t be quite 
His daring eye, his pert grimace, 


His*smile or sob'as suits him besty, 


* 


VOL, IV. 


But now for Joe, and if Ican 


Such peccadilloes of poor Joe, 
Who, starved and scolded, bumped and 
banged, 
Was told, ‘+ For certain you'll be hang’d.” 


There never was a tale invented, 
But it contained a full detail 
Of cots or villas ornamented, 
Ot wood and mountain, hill and dale, 
Of neighbourhoods “ all richly scented 
With flowers that load the passing gale ;”” 
But, readers, don’t be in a passion, 
If here 1 am not in the fashion. 
For, task my genius as I will, 
I can’t declare in this my ditty, 
That wood or mountain,—dale or hill, 
Made Joey’s habitation pretty. 
Of water he might have his fill 
Up to his ears,—the more’s the pity + 
For waters in the winter-cover 
All the flat flooded fields quite over. 
His is a land of toast and butter, . 
A land of grazing, fatting, feeding, 
A land where mobs will mouth and mutter; 
And fall to riotous proceeding; 
Where men grow fat, while thus they . 
splutter, 
And all their poverty are pleading. 


‘Such was his land,—so far I show it, 


Now tell me reader, —-Do you know it? 


My whilome promise.to fulfil, 
1 will. not-say how he outran.. 
All other little boys in all: 
But briefly state, he grew a man, . 
Which proves that. cuffing will not ‘kill; 3 
Still physiognomists could spy _. 
His boyish cunning in his eye. 
Joe had a taste, which was not; st 
And it so happened, 
There lived an ancient widow,woman 
Who kept a shop, and far-andmigh 


Folks come and te-the countet suawmnons. 


Joe fancied er, —L can’t tell 


Perhaps he thought that. widew 


Had got some money.in her pocket...» i 
The pro's and comp 
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The love and courtship was a fash, 

But pounds and pence were his delight 
He liked the lady, loved the cash, 

The matter was determined quite ; 
But little better than his betters, 
Who love the cash and hate the fetters ! 


The courtship very soon was over, 
“* Will you,” he said,—She said, ‘ I 
will,” 


And Joe was made the happy lover, 
But not before the counter till 
This wealthy widow did uncover, 
Which sight made Joe grow fonder still. 
Behold him now, thanks to ambition, 
A shopkeeper of good condition ! 
But do not fancy such a shop 
As in the street of some great city 
Makes every gaping traveller stop 
And lift his eyes, and say, ** How 
t 
Look from the bottom to the top, 
And sigh, and think it is a pity 
He has not money in his coffers 
To buy each charming thing which offers. 


Joe's shop was such as you may see 

In every village you explore, 

‘© Tobacco, coffee, snuff, and tea,” 

All signified upon the door ; 
Such outwardly it seems to be, 

Enter and you find something more, 
Soap, candles, penny-loaves, and pease, 
Treacle, and stay laces, and cheese. 
Those who expect the critic’s smack, 

Will go, I think, the wisest way, 
To be before them in a crack, 

And find out faults as soon as they ; 
Men who thus guard against attack, 

May live to write another day ; 

For when a critic can’t discover 
Faults first himself, the joy is over. 
Then e’re the critics lay the lash on, 

I'll say what they will say of me, 
They'll swear I am not in the fashion, 

Have never kept ** good company ;”° 
Have no detail of love or passion, 

But much of vulgar roguery. 

So say the critics, so express it, 
And I, poor poet, quite confess it. 


I am not one of your fine people 
Who go to London in the season, 
Revel all night, by daylight sleep all ; 
Who go to Paris, and there seize on 
Goods, which the Custom House will keep 
all, 
Nor give them either rhyme or reason ; 
But one who goes to bed at ten, 
And who at six gets up again. 


One who has never smuggled yet, 


But Joe’s adventures must be told, 
So patience reader if you please, 
And hear, how by success grown bold, 
He learned to manufacture teas ; 
And such a precious medley sold, 

That being guessed at by degrees, 
He was convicted, fined, and hated, 
For selling ‘* tea adulterated.” 


Let him who knows not what he sips, 
Expect no more to sip in : 

With hawthorn leaves and hawthorn hips, 
With sloe leaves curled with artifice, 
Tinged hr Dutch pink and Logwood 

chi 
And above all with verdigris, 
Do folks contrive in this our clever age, 
To brew this wholesome beverage. 


Joe might have been well satisfied, 

Had he been found no worse defaulter, 
But he was taken, charged, and tried, 

For various frauds; he scorned to palter, 
And nothing of the charge denied : 

*T was proved ; but he escaped a halter, 
And you must own the miss was narrow, 
For he was tried by Justice G—r—w. 


The Judge the prisoner exhorted, 

Told him he ought to lose his life, 
But should in mercy be transported. 

In vain was argument or strife, 
To these Joe never once resorted ; 

For seven years to leave his wife ! 
Possessions ! friends! Joe's turn of mind 
Some comfort even here could find. 


Possessions, save his wife, he'd not any, 
And they could bear the separation. 
And as for friends—if he had got any, 
He had a strong anticipation 
’ That he should meet with them at Botany ! 
Such were his grounds of consolation ; 
And then some comfort sprung from 
hence, 
He should see the world at the King’s ex- 
pence. 
Not having shared his transportation, 
Particulars I can’t declare, 
But, reader, hear this declaration, 
I'll tell you all when I've been there: 
Meantime I come in my narration, 
To that deserted female fair, 
Now once again a widow—seeing 
She had no spouse for the dire being. 
So tedious was his absence found 
To her the seven years seemed twenty, 
And here in vain would she look round 
For some kind “ Cavalier servente,” 
Such as in Italy abound, 
Thanks be, they are not here so plenty; 
But had they been, I do not know 


Who dines upon plain beef and mutton, That any would have rivalled Joe. 


Who can’t the name of dandy get, 
Because a coats I never put on, 
Unless “tis likely to be wet ; 
Because no eye-glass decks my button, 
Guilty of such vulgarity, 
How can I hope for charity ? 


For many his faithful Kattern 
lored her Lord so far away, 

For his dear sake she went a slattern, 
For him she murmur’d lack-a-day $ 
For him, of wives the pink and pattern, 

Despite what neighbours s#¥; 
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natives and from the survivors, and, 
Kate bound, alas! for ype fea. 28 one of them, Davis, is still alive, it > 
betas or. with heart as light as fea- i. unnecessary to say a word more. a 
Mr Nicolas takes great pains to 
iling home,—when th Breat p i 
the culpate Tippahee, in which endea- 
And you may fancy Joe’s surprise, vour he is truly unfortunate, as he 
> When Kattern’s person met his eyes. that came to | 
angerooa that morning, and was even | 
Quickly on board when the fatal attack com- 
« That this is I, is but too true,” menced. Now, it must be evident to i] 
His wife replied, and hung her head. every one, that 'Tippahee had it in his 
, * So now my Joe, again adieu, power to save the vessel, which was $ { 
1 go to lead the life you led ; cut off by surprise and treachery, not | 
Meantime go home—Cheat every man, carried by storm. A single word . 
And get your living as you can.” would have been sufficient. On the y ; 
Quoth Joe, “ Already I repent other hand, I equally deplore with Ot hat 
My former frauds. No, gentle Kate, Mr Nicolas the unprovoked attack | _ 
1 go to share your banishment, which was afterwards made against | ae 
nd And when at last our wayward fate Tippahee by the masters of some Li 
Shall seem a little to velent = whalers, and which was equally to be 
And give us back our first estate, reprobated, both on grounds of' policy f 
Then wall Ge-cease to ploy the knave, and humanity. [ have given it as my 
gen opinion, that, had the captain behav- 
Thus having said, her ship he boarded, ed to Tippahee with politeness, he 
y! Agam might perhaps have saved the ship, as 
he certainly had it in his power. I 
om P A proof of conjugal affection have already stated, that I saw Tip- 
urpassing this, which stands recorded a h ; bef, his affai 
Of Joe with all his imperfection ? Lar 
a Let husbands tell me—Yes, or No, when he was treated with the at- 
Would they have done the same as Joe ? — sa gpm he was “epee weer 
Here let me add as information re 
To those who love a happy ending, ments as the ship affor ded, rea = 
dent, if he had «ot been deeply im- 
Husband and wife in transportation, plicated in that affair, he would have 
No other accident impending, come and cleared himself from that 
They get safe home, and live and die blame which he knew was attached 
‘As honest folks, as you,—or I.— tohim. On the contrary, when our 
boats visited his settlement, he would 
| not come near them. 
TARTICULARS OF A LATE VISIT TO = ‘The natives more particularly blam- 
55 NEW ZEALAND, AND OF THE MEA- ed him, from the great attentions and 


She made a poit to cheat and chouse 
Customers calling at her house. 
« Could I,” she said, ‘* grow rich again, 
My Joe would then no more bewail 
His voyage lately o’er the main.” 
But soon her arts begin to fail, 
She tries to cheat, but tries in vain, 
And finds herself at last—in jail ! 
Thus when Joe’s seven years were done, 
His Kattern’s had but just begun. 


Behold them on the dark blue sea, 
Dependent on the wind and weather, 


SURES TAKEN FOR RESCUING SOME 
ENGLISH CAPTIVES THERE, 


(Concluded from paye 314.) 


A Mrz Nicozas, who visited New 
Zealand jive years after this fatal e- 
vent, and who has given the public a 
work in two volumes octavo, the re- 


sult of a few weeks’ observation, has 
made rather a different representation 
of this affair. I doubt not but he men- 
tioned the circumstances as they were 
told him by the natives. At the same 
time, he i ae that Tupee and Tarra 
gave a different account. It is unne- 
cessary to enter on the subject farther 
than by observing, that I know his 
account to be incorrect. That which 
I gave was derived equally from the 


favours which he had formerly re- 
ceived from the whites. Mr Nicolas 
throws the chief blame on a native 
called George, shipped by Captain 
Thomson at Port Jackson, (who has 
been as from and 
gerooa Captain Wilkinson ;) an 

there is cecdoahe but this man was 
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oe an actor, At the same time, the treat- toms, offence is often given without 

; j i i 

ie ment he is said to have received from being intended ; and savages, entirely 
oa Captain Thomson appears altogether governed by their passions, take re- 
e: incredible, and, for the rest, both him- venge in an instant. Forgiveness of 

; 4 self and family were of such inferior injuries forms no part of their code of 
af rank, that it was perfectly unnecessary religious or moral duties. 


et 


for me to have the least communica- 
tion with them in the recovery of the 
prisoners, &c. 

One of this man’s tribe, if I can be- 
lieve the natives, his own father, 
having got as his share of the spoil 


During my stay in the Bay of Is- 
lands, I used to make frequent in- 
quirics concerning the murder of Cap- 
tain Marion and his people, which took 
place, I think, in 1772. They would 
not, however, for a long time give me 


‘3 a barrel of gunpowder, began to a- any information on the subject, gcne- 
a | mouse himself, by repeatedly load- rally asserting that no such occurrence 
tg ’ ing a musket and firing it off, by had ever taken place. At the same 
i which he accidentally exploded the time, they talked with great freedom, 
i whole barrel, so that he himself and though with little reverence, of Cap- 
f several others were killed on the tain Cook.* Tarra, however, loved 
spot. In consequence of 

dent, which happened several days , 
4 re: They said generally, that there was 
after the of the ship, very little with Captain 
o cording to iheir prevailing custoM, Cook, who fired upon them without provo- 
a: she was interdicted, or, rendered, 1 cation. On observing that they came to 
+8 their own language, T’ahboo-tab. They attack him, they denied having any hostile 
: 4 : therefore resolved to destroy her. For intentions, and said that they were raerely 


which purpose, having cut the cables, 
they towed her up with the flowing 
tide to the top of the harbour, where, 
having grounded her at high water, 
they collected betwixt decks a great 


actuated by curiosity. Far be it from me 
to detract from the merit, or throw any op- 
probrium on the character of our renowned 
navigator. I merely relate what passed in 
conversation on that subject, and shall, 


they replied, that the remains of her 
would have sunk in deep water, when 
her iron work would have been all 
lost. 

To sum up the whole, this unfor- 
tunate event may have depended on 
a variety of causes. Ist, The loss of 
the watch, and the subsequent morta- 
lity. 2d, The captain may have ill- 
treated George ; but it is incredible to 
the extent which he himself appears 
to have stated ; and, lastly, the re- 
venge taken for the unfortunate theft 
after the arrival of the ship in Wan- 
gerooa, and which, as I have already 
stated, was mentioned as the sole cause 
of the affair; perhaps none of the cir- 
cumstances singly would have produ- 
ced the catastrophe. Upon the whole, 
a very cautious and temperate beha- 
viour is at all times necessary in treat- 
ing with savage nations. It is equal- 
ly necessary to avoid cruelty on the 
one hand, as to act with every neces- 
sary regard to our own safety on the 
other. No prudence will at all times, 
however, prove sufficient, for, from 


the ignorance of language and cus- 


; Hew quantity of dry wood, and then set theretore, mention as an antidote, a little 
her an fire ; the whole being the work A 
oe of design. On asking why they did , ! 
bp ; y » island, I went into a boat, along with an 


officer in search of anchorage. The chief 
of the island, Kino Kino Low, attended by 
his son Toomaal, came to meet us in a ca- 
noe. They directed us to the spot where 
the Great Chief Toote had formerly an- 
chored. They afterwards came on board 
and dined, and, although the first time they 
had ever sat at a European table, conducted 
themselves with the greatest decency, pro- 
priety, and even politeness. I still recol- 
lect a ludicrous scene which took place be- 
tween Toomaal and the chief mate, who 
sat next him. Toomaal had just been 
helped to something, when, observing that 
the plate of the officer was empty, he pre- 
sented to him half of what he had just re- 
ceived. ‘The officer had finished his din- 
ner, but would not offend Toomaal by re- 
fusing to eat what he had offered him. Soon 
after, Toomeal’s plate was again filled, and 
he again divided what he had with the o!- 
ficer, who, with the greatest difficulty, «is- 
ama the second portion, and immediate- 
y left the table, for fear of being compel- 
led to eat any more. Next day, I dincd 
on shore with Kino Kino Low, Tocmaa!. 
and their chiefs. After dinner, a gree? 
pine apple was produced, to which. my #'- 
tention was directed by Kino Kino Low. ! 
then asked the reason of its being brovg!". 
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to dwell upon the subject of Tupia, 
the Otaheite man they had on board. 
Some time, however, after the cap- 
ture of the Boyd, they entered on the 
subject with the greatest freedom, re- 
lating all the circumstanees without 
reserve. They mentioned, that, after 
living for a length ef time in great 
harmony with the French, one of their 
chiefs stole an axe from the carpenters 
in the wood. The theft being detect- 
ed, they tied his hends, and put a 
centinel on him with a musket. They 
then described, in the most ludicrous 
manner, the solemn stately pace of the 
centinel, contrasted with the trem- 
bling, crouching, and watchful pos- 
ture of the Zealander, who, on some 
oceasion, when the former turned his 
hack, escaped into the wood. No no- 
tice seems to have been taken of this 
affair by the French, although the 
natives decidedly mentioned it as the 
cause of what afterwards took place. 
The chief, on getting to a proper dis- 
tance in the bush, unbound himself 
with his teeth, and immediately re- 
turned to his Hippah, or fortified vil- 
lage, resolved to take the first opportu- 
nity of revenge Poor Marion, not 
knowing what had happened, on next 
coming ashore for the purpose of vi- 
siting the party in the wood as usual, 
called at the Hippah in his way. 
They were admitted with the same 
demonstrations of friendship as for- 
merly, but, as had been beforehand 
concerted, were treacherously sur- 
prised and murdered. On board the 
ship no apprehensions were entertain- 
ed on account of his absence, as he 
was thought to have spent the night 
with the party in the wood, as he had 
often done on former occasions. Next 
morning a second party came on shore, 
and were likewise surprised and kil- 
led while in the act of hauling the 
seine. One man only escaped in swim- 
ming after being wounded, and who, 
being seen by the ship, was taken on 


as it was still green, to eat. It is not 
brought to be eaten, but to be looked at, 
he replied; this fruit is a present which we 
received from the great chief 'Toote. They 
carried me to the boat-house, which they 
had formerly lent Captain Cook for the pur- 
pose of repairing his boats, and kindly in- 
quired whether we would accept of it for 
the same purpose. It was still in tolerable 
repair, though the rafters were much de_ 
cayed, and every thing bore marks of age. 


board. The French, after taking pro- 
per measures to ensure the satety of 
the party in the wood, made a general 
attack against the Hippah, and mas- 
sacred all the natives who did not se- 
cure themselves by flight. After this 
disaster, if I can credit our informers, 
the reinnant of this tribe fled from the 
Bay of Islands, and took up their re- 
sidence in Wangeroca, where their 
descendants constitute at the pre- 
sent day the tribe to which George 
belongs. 

By way of an after-piece to the tra- 
gedy of poor Marion, I shall here 
mention a little circumstance connect- 
ed with it, bordering on the ludicrous. 
During cur second stay in New Zea- 
land, I visited, out of curiosity, the 
house which had been built for me by 
the natives, and which had been my 
abode for nearly two months while 
the ship was repairing. On coming 
out, I felt myself’ annoyed with the 
stings of some insects; and, on exa- 
mination, found that I was covered 
with myriads of small fleas, resem- 
bling those which abound in pi- 
geon houses. On mentioning this cir- 
cumstance to the natives, they ob- 
served, that formerly their country 
was not infested by these disagreeable 
insects ; that, several months after the 
departure of Marion’s people, some 
Zealanders having visited their en- 
campment in the woods, one of them 
found a small box in one of the huts, 
and thinking he had discovered some- 
thing of value, opened it near his 
face, which was immediately covered 
with the little black animals in ques- 
tion. ‘Ihe native, alarmed by the cir- 
cumstance, which was universally re- 
garded as a fresh proof of the malig- 
nity of their white visitors, tossed 
down the box, without shutting the 
lid, and fled from the fatal spot. From 
this second Pandora’s box, the plague 
of fleas soon spread over the island. 
I was inuch inclined to doubt this cu- 
rious relation, but all my cross ques- 
tions could detect neither inconsist- 
ency nor prevarication. I even asked 
them if some other ship had not left 
amongst them another little animal 
which infests the human body ; but, 
to a man again, they agrecd that it 
was aboriginal amongst them. Let it 
not be supposed that I have mention-~ 
ed this tact in order to turn our 
neighbours into ridicule by ascribing 
to them the introd-iction of a colony 
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of fleas into the Pacific. I merely re- 
late it as something curious in itself, 
and interesting to naturalists. 

They ascribe, indeed, some plague 
as introduced amongst them by every 
one of the first ships which touched at 
their island. ‘To the ship of Captain 
Cook they ascribe the introduction of 
a contagious cough which spread all 
over their country. They showed me 
many of our common European weeds, 
which sprung up in the encampment 
of Marion, and quickly spread over 
the whole country. Even on our se- 
cond visit, they pointed out several new 
ones thriving with great luxuriance, 
which had sprung up all over our for- 
mer encampment. 

Having thus given a detailed ac- 
count of such circumstances connect- 
ed with the loss of the Boyd as at pre- 
sent occur to my memory, it only re- 
mains for me to say a few words con- 
cerning the survivors. We left New 
Zealand with a cargo of spars about 
the 6th January 1810. Bound to the 
Cape of Good Hope, the early part of 
our voyage was prosperous ; but, about 
the middle of February, being then 
57° S. lat., we lost our rudder in a 
gale of wind. It would be foreign to 
my present purpose to enlarge upon 
the consequences of this event. Suf- 
fice it to say, that we drifted about at 
the mercy of the elements amongst 
the ice of the Southern Ocean, were 
afterwards driven into a bay on the 
west coast of Terra del Fuego, about 
forty miles to the south of Magellan’s 
Straits, where we lost all our anchors 
and cables, and only at last saved the 
ship by keeping her for many days 
fast along side of the rocks. This ba 
I chose, like a second Crusoe, to 
the Bay of Providence. After suffer- 
ing considerable distress, and escap- 
ing the most imminent dangers, we 
arrived at.Valparayso about the end 
of May ; and, after giving some re- 
pairs to the ship, sailed for Lima, 
where we arrived in August. In this 
latter place, circumstances compelled 
us to remain ten months, during which 
period the female died, as was sup- 
posed, from the consequence of her 
own irregularities. Davis, the boy, 
came to England in an English vessel 
called the Archduke Charles. The 
children were regarded by the hu- 
mane Spaniards with the greatest in- 
terest, They considered it as a my- 
sterious act of God’s providence to 


[May 
bring the unoffending innocents to a 
Christian country, where they might 
be educated in the Holy Catholic 
faith, without danger ot’ being tainted 
by the heresy of their parents and 
countrymen. 

Miss Broughton was taken under 
the immediate care of the lady of Don 
Gaspar Rico, the Director of the Com- 
pany of the Five Gremios, and be- 
came a general favourite. She soon 

uired such a knowledge of the Spa- 
nish language as to speak it equally 
well as any native child of her own 
age, in a country where all the chil- 
dren are remarkable for their early 
developement of intellect. Notwith- 
standing her tender age, she had a 
perfect recollection of the massacre of 
the Boyd.’ I have more than once 
been present when the cruel but inte- 
resting question was put to her, if she 
recollected what the Zealanders did 
to her mamma? Her countenance, on 
such occasions, assumed the uppear- 
ance of the deepest melancholy ; and, 
without uttering a word, she used to 
draw her hands across her throat. On 
farther questions, she would say, with 
every appearance of the most painful 
feeling, that they afterwards cut her 
up, and cooked and eat her like vic- 
tuals. No one acquainted with hu- 
man nature can suppose this perfect 
recollection of circumstances incom- 
patible with her feeble and plaintive 
eries after her mamma on being 
brought down to the boats. Don 
Gaspar Rico was equally attached to 
his little protegee as his lady. On one 
occasion, having taken her along with 
him into his study, after some time 
he observed, that, from being un- — 
usually lively and full of play, she 
suddenly became serious, and sat down 
upon the sofa, where she continaed 
for a considerable time absorbed in the 
deepest melancholy. Fearing that she 
was ill, he inquired affectionately 
what was the maiter. Ah! she re- 
plied, clasping her little hands, I am 
thinking what they did with my 
mamma. ‘The interest which the ex- 
traordinary history of the little crea- 
ture at first excited readily ended in @ 
most affectionate attachment from her 
endearing qualities, more particu’arly 
as Mrs Rico had no children of her 
own. Ina little, Mrs Rico could not 
bear the idea of parting from her little 
charge, and every endeavour was made 
to induce me to permit it to remain 
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with her for at least some years. I 
considered, however, that I had no 
discretionary power, and that it was 
my bounden duty to return the child, 
under all circumstances, to its father. 
Therefore, as the solicitations became 
so urgent, and as I could not help 
sympathising in the affection which 
subsisted between Mrs Rico and the 
child, I began, with good reason, to 
distrust my own resolution ; and, lest 
I might sacrifice my duty to my feel- 
ing, found it necessary to forego the 
pleasure I derived from visiting in 
that family. ‘The other child remain- 
ed, as may be supposed, under the 
care of its own thn during her life- 
time. After her death, it was taken 
into the house of a Spaniard, from 
which, with great difficulty, I took it 
away on the sailing of the ship, after 
paying a considerable sum for its nur- 
sing. It was considerably younger ; 
not such a fine child as the other, al- 
though sufficiently healthy and lovely ; 
and, from the conduct of its mother, 
did not excite so much interest as the 
other. 

When Miss Broughton came on 
board, although she understood Eng- 
lish perfectly well, still observing the 
*panish language to be spoken by la- 
dies and gentlemen, and the English 
only by a few poor sailors, she consi- 
dered the latter as belonging only to 
poor people, and therefore would not 
condescend to speak a word of it for 
many months. The Spaniards, as I 
have before mentioned, were strongly 
interested for those two children on 
the score of religion, it being a well 
known dogma with them, that there 
is no salvation beyond the pale of the 
Catholic Church. ‘hey considered it 
as a special dispensation of Providence 
that these poor innocents had been 
saved from the hands of the devour- 
ing savages, and that the same Provi- 
dence had brought round the succeed- 
ing events for the express purpose of 
bringing them to their Christian coun- 
try, that they might be educated in 
the holy Catholic religion, peony 
their precious souls might be saved. 
Therefore it was contrary to the ge- 
neral wish to see them taken away 
from Lima, more particularly to a 
land of heretics. 

From Lima the i proceeded to 
Guayaquil, where she loaded with ca- 
eao for Cadiz. She afterwards arri- 
¥ed at Rio Janeiro in December 1811, 
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two full years from the time of the 
survivors of the Boyd being received 
from the New Zealanders. In the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro, we found a 
small whaling vessel, called the At- 
lanta, about to sail for Port Jackson, 
the captain of which (his name I do 
not at present recollect) being ac- 
quainted with Mr Broughton, offered 
to take charge of his daughter, which 
offer was acceded to on his also agree~ 
ing to take the other child to its fa- 
ther. I know that the two children 
reached Port Jackson in safety, but 
am unacquainted with any further 
particulars. 


ON THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC WRIT- 
ERS WHO PRECEDED SHAKESPEARE. 


No. IV. 


Noruine can more decisively shew 
the necessity of a series of articles like 
those I have undertaken, than the fol- 
lowing passage in Mr Campbell’s re~ 
cently published ‘‘ Specimens of Eng- 
lich Poetry.” ‘‘ Among the precursors 
of Shakespeare, we may trace in Peele 
and Marlowe, a pleasing dawn of the 
drama, though it was, by no means, a 
dawn corresponding to so bright a 
sunrise as the appearance of his 
mighty genius. He created our ro- 
mantic drama, or, if the assertion is to 
be qualified, it requires but a small 
qualification. There were undoubt- 
edly prior occupants of the dramatic 
ground in our language: but they only 
appear like unprosperous settlers on 
the patches and skirts of a wilderness, 
which he converted into a garden.” 
Now, I do not mean to find fault with 
any thing said in this quotation in praise 
of our greatest dramatic poet, for it is 
one of his peculiarities that there is 
scarcely any species of applause that 
may not be applied to his works in 
some part or other ; but what I com- 
plain of is, that Mr Campbell denies 
to others their due share of merit, 
not because he is not capable of esti- 
mating it, but because he has not had 
the means of doing so. 

It is true, ke mentions Peele and 
Marlowe, whom he “‘ damns with faint 
praise,” but he never even hints at 
Greene, Lodge, Kyd, or Nash; and 
he talks as if the whole glory of the 
era of Shakespeare eeded from his 
brightness alone. I do not mean that 
he over-estimates Shakespeare, but 
that he under-estimates- his contem- 
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poraries, and that Mr Campbell seems 
only to have known his precursors by 
the few reprints that have appeared in 
Dodsley, Hawkins, and elsewhere: 
there he found Peele’s David and 
Bethsabe, and Marlowe’s Edward II., 
but he was certainly not aware that 
the third part of Henry VI. was, in 
all human probability, the work of 
Marlowe, in which some of the noblest 
and most admired passages ever writ- 
ten are found, and in which, as I 
shewed in my first article, is develop- 
ed the whole character of Richard III. 
(as Shakespeare afterwards carried 
out the idea,) in all his mental and 
bodily deformity, but with a conscious 
intellectual which almost 
made his hideous ugliness to him a 
source of triumph and congratulation. 

It isa great error to say that Shake- 
speare © created our romantic drama,” 
and Mr Campbell, if he had examin- 
ed a little more thoroughly the sub- 
ject on which he was writing, would 
have discovered, not only that the as- 
sertion required qualification, but that 
it was positively untrue. I insist, and 
{ will prove, that, as far as the word 
romantic is concerned, Shakespeare 
found a school already formed, and is 
in no respect to be looked upon as a 
creator, establishing a new and till 
then an unknown system. I do not 
indeed see how -Mr Campbell should 
have read even Edward II. without 
perceiving, besides being full of fine 
poetry, that the leading character was 
the model of Shakespeare’s Richard 
Il., and that the whole play, in all 


the mechanical parts, (as far as that 


can be looked upon as mechanical, 
where all rules are set at defiance,) is 
exactly like any of the historical dra- 
mas that are known to have been 
written by Shakespeare. 

In proportion asthe romantic dra- 
ma became established, that which 
was founded, with some variations, on 
classic models, as well as the Morali- 
ties, (which still maintained their 
ground against this new and stately 
rival,) declined in popular estimation ; 
though the second could not super- 
sede the last, the first had power to 
expel them both, not by gradual en- 
croachment, but apparently, at a 
blow. Such was the strong and im- 
mediate hold that the innovations 
of Greene, Lodge, Marlowe, and 
others took of the public mind. Schle- 
gel talks of the facility with which the 


taste of audiences is corrupted ; but 
when they have the means of hearing 
and understanding (and when adven. 
titious circumstances do not produce 
spurious feeling and a temporary in- 
terest) in theatrical compositions, that 
which pleases: best, is best ;,and the 
sudden rise and continued success of 
the romantie dramajand its instant 
triumph over other modes of writing 
long established and approved, aftords 
incontestible ~evidence of its excel- 
lence, supposing we were deprived ot’ 
other means of yudging. Though Sir 
William Alexander and Samuel Da- 
niel, a short time afterwards produced | 
pieces even with a more strict observ- 
ance of the ancient rules than in 
Buckhurst’s Gorboduc, or in Gas- 
coyne’s Jocasta, their success was com- 
paratively insignificant, even as poems 
not destined for the stage. 

In the preceding articles the reader 
has been brought down nearly to the 
period when the romantic drama rose 
and attained its highest perfection. 
It had its spring and harvest almost 
at the same moment; the fabric as- 
cended at once, like Pandemonium, 
[t was not founded upon the ruins of 
other structures, though in the place 
which other structures had 
nor was it built of any materials be- 
fore employed, for it differed alike 
from the ancient drama and from the 
Mysteries and Moralities of the twi- 
light of returning civilization. It has 
been seen, however, that some dispo- 
sition to change was evinced in Gas- 
coyne’s Jocasta, the greater part of 
which was a translation from the se- 
vere Greek,—that a proneness was 
there shewn to vary from the strict 
rules observed in the original ; but 
the variations are trifling, and are ra- 
ther an evidence of uneasiness under 
unjust bondage, than of a struggle for 
freedom. The same remark will ap- 
ply, though more strongly, because 
the. variations are more striking, .to 
“ The Misfortunes of Arthur,” (1587,) 
which will form the princi subject 
of the remaining part of this article, 
and in the preparation of which for 
exhibition before Queen Elizabeth at 
Greenwich, no less a man than Lord 
Bacon was concerned. Still these 2l- 
terations amount to little more than 
indications, and brought the authors 
and their productions but little nearer 
to the system, (if any thing so unsys- 
tematic can be called a system, ) W 
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their suecessors established about 
1590; that year, or probably a little 
earlier, I consider the epoch when 
this t and happy change was com- 


pletely accomplished, and when our 
stage shook off the wearisome 
“ bo of the ancients.” The 


causes which principally operated in 
effecting it, (which, indeed, in some re- 

ts are similar My those which made 
all departments o ‘try flourish so 
in the fatter end of the 
sixteenth century.) I shall probably 
advert to in my next, when I criticise 
Robert Greene's mest rare and curious 
play, The Scottish Hestorie of James 
the Fourth, slaine at Flodden. Ln- 
termized witha pleasant Comedie pre- 
sented hy Oboram, King of Fayeries.” 
It was not printed until 1598, but it 
was entered on the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company as early as 1594, 
and was probly played some years 
before that date. I apprehend that 
it is one of this author's first produc- 
tions, who is probably entitled to be 
reverenced as Soles in truth “ cre- 
ated the romantic drama,” unless his 
claim can successfully be disputed by 
Christopher Marlowe. This, how- 
ever, is a question, which, at so great 
a distance, and with such imperfect 
information, it is very difficult to de- 
cide. 

I have mentioned that the Morali- 
ties and the English drama founded 
upon the ancient rules, as in Gorbo- 
duc and Jocasta, ran long together as 
rivals for public approbation ; but in 
the former a change took place, or ra- 
ther was attempted, shortly before the 
establishment of the romantic drama, 
which deserves notice, as an approxi- 
mation to the more improved system 
of versification, ‘‘ according to the 
decorum of those days,” as Wilmot 
expresses it in 1592, on the title of 
Tancred and Sismund. 1 hinted at 
this circumstance in what I said in 
my last upon Lupton’s “ All for 
Money,” (1578,) but it is much more 
clearly illustrated in a Morality called 
“* The Three Lordes and Three La- 
dies of London,” (1590,) by R. W., 
which is in blank verse, although the 
first part printed in 1584, and called 
“ The Three Ladies of London,” like 
all the other pieces of the same kind, 
of the same date, was in rhyme. As 
this is a rare production and a curious 
fact, I subjoin a few lines by way of 
specimen. Conscience speaks, 

VOL, Iv. 
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My Lords, if ever, shew your honours now, 

Those proud vsurping Spanish tyrants 
‘come, 

To reaue from you what you do most re- 


gard, 


“To take away your credit and your fame, 


To race and spoile our right-renowmed 
towne ; 
And if you loue or lucre doo regard, 
Or haue of conscience any kind of care, 
The world shall witnesse by this action, 
And of the loue that you to vs pretend, 
In this your valour shall assurance giue : 
More — I speake, but daungers in de- 
> 
You haow my mind, and heavens record 
my thoughtes, 
Which I with praiers for you will peni- 
trate, 
And will in heart be present in your fight. 
There is, in this piece, a great deal 
of curious matter which I do not ex- 
tract, because it is not to my purpose. 
I will now no longer defer the intro- 
duction of the reader to “‘ The Misfor- 
tunes of Arthur,” a play of excessive 
rarity, yet more valuable, as I appre- 
hend, on other accounts than its 
searceness, It has, besides, not been 
criticised or even noticed by any of 
our laborious writers on the stage, 
nor have the numerous biographers of 
Lord Bacon, that I haye consulted, 
hinted that he had any hend in such 
a performance. 
The general title of it is as follows: 
** Certaine Deuises and Shewes pre- 
sented to her Maiestie by the Gentle- 
men of Grayes-Inne, at her Highnesse 
Court in Greenewich, the twenty- 
eighth day of Februarie, in the thir- 
tieth yeare of her Maiesties most hap- 
py raigne. At London, printed by 
Robert Robinson, 1587.” ‘This is 
followed ‘+, ‘* an introduction penned 
by Nicholas Trotte, gentleman, one 
of the Society of Grayes-Inne, which 
wes pronounced in manner following, 
viz.: Three muses came v the 
stage, apparelled accordingly, bringing 
five gentlemen students with them, 
attyred in their usual garments, whom 
one of the muses presented to her 
Maiestie as captives ; the cause where- 
of she deliuered by speach as follow- 
eth.” In this address, the Muse com- 
lains that Astr@a had absorbed of 
te the whole attention of those who 
used to devote themselves to the study 


of ‘poetry, furnishing them instead 


*¢ Some olde of altered lawes, 
Clamers of courts, 
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Grounds without ground, supported by 


conceit, | 
And reasons of more subtiltie than sense.” 


She then adds, that she had since 
made these five students captives, and 
had brought them before the Queen. 
After she has concluded, one of the 
gentlemen replies, observing that 
though they had employed much of 
eheir-time in the study of the law, 


“ Yet neuer did we banish nor reject 

Those ornaments of knowledge nor of 
toungs ; 

That slander enuious ignorance did raise ; 

With Muses still we intercourse allowe. ” 


Heends with the following happycom- 

pliment to the Queen: Whether it 

was, or was not, justified by the fact, 

is of no consequence. 

** Now, since insteade of art we bring but 
zeale, 

In steade of prayse, we humbly pardon 
craue : 

The matter which we purpose to present, 

Since streights of time our liberty con- 

trowles, 

In tragike note the plagues of vice recounts. 

How sutes a tragedie with such a time ? 

Thus; for that since your sacred Maiestie 

In gratious hands the regall sceptre held, 

All tragedies are fled from State to Stage.’’ 


The induction thus ended, the par- 
ticular title of the tragedy is given, 
** The Misfortunes of Arthur, (Vther 
Pendragons sonne,) reduced into Tra- 
gicall Notes, by Thomas Hughes, one 
of the Societie of Graye’s Inne.” I can 
find no trace respecting Hughes, nor 
do I know that he wrote any other 


‘piece besides the present ; but that is 


sufficient to obtain for him the title 
of a poet of no mean qualifications. 
I do not scruple to assert, that this un- 
known performance contains not only 
finer passages, but finer scenes, than 
any. in Lore Buckhurst’s celebrated 
Gorboduc, and although written upon 
the same model, setting the poetry 
out of the question, it has many con- 
siderable improvements, particularly 
in the management of the story and 
in the developement, distinctness, and 
contrast of the characters. It will not 


be easy to make this so evident in the 


ce to which I am confined, as it is 
obvious in the play itself, which can- 
not be read without interest, and is 
quite free from the prosing and saga- 
cious political and economical disser- 
tations that fill up time upon the 
stage in Gorboduc. Thomas Hughes 
thus compresses the story of his piece 
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into “ an argument” which is prefix. 


** At a banquet made by Uther Pendra. 
gon for the solemnizing of his conquest a. 
gainst the Saxons, he fell enamoured of 
Igerna, wife to Gorlois Duke of Cornwall, 
who, perceiving the King’s passion, depart- 
ed with his wife, and prepared wars at 
Cornwall, where also in a strong hold be- 
yond him he placed her. Then the King 
levied an army to suppress him, but wax- 
ing impatient of his desire to Igerna, trans. 
formed himself by Merlin his cunning in- 
to the likeness of Gorlois, and after his ac- 
ceptance with Igerna, he returned to his 
siege, where he slew Gorlois. Iyerna was 
delivered of Arthur and Anne, twins of the 
same birth. Uther Pendragon, fifteen years 
after pursuing the Saxons, was by them 
poisoned. Arthur delighted in his sister 
Anne, who made him father of Mordred. 
Seventeen years after, Lucius Tiberius of 
Rome demanded a tribyye due by tlie con- 
quest of Cesar. Arthur gathered the 
powers of thirteen kings, besides his own, 
and leaving his Queen Guenevora in the 
tuition of Mordred, to whom likewise he 
committed the kingdom in his absence, 
arrived at France, where, after nine years 
wars, he sent the slain body of Tiberius 
into Rome for the tribute. During this 
absence Mordred grew ambitious, for the 
effecting whereof he made love to Guene- 
vora, who gave ear unto him. Then, by 
the assistance of Gilla, a British lord, he 
usurped, and for maintenance entertained 
with large promises the Saxons, Irish, 
Pictes, and Normands. Guenevora hear- 
ing that Arthur was already embarked for 
return, through despair, puarposing divers- 
ly sometimes to kill her husband; some- 
times to kill herself, at last resolved to en- 
ter into religion. Arthur at his landing 
was resisted on the strands of Dover, where 
he put Mordred to flight. The last field 
was fought at Cornwall, where, after the 
death of one hundred and twenty thousand, 
saving on either side 20, Mordred received 
his death, and Arthur his deadly wound.” 


Though the whole of this story is 
not included in the representation, 
yet it is obvious that all the unities 
which constitute the main, though by 
no means the only distinction between 
the classic and the romantic drama, 
are disregarded ; the fable has many 
capabilities about it, and, though bar- 
barous in some of its construc- 
tion, that very barbarity serves to bring 
out, and, as it were, account for the 
nature of some of the characters ; t 
temper and disposition of a daring 
ambitious r were never more 
strongly painted, than in Mordred the 
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offspring of the intercourse between 

Arthur and Anne; yet he is gifted 

with high talents which he wakessub- 

servient to his great design. His 

character may be collected, from the 

following very spirited passage from 

Act I. where, having placed the crown 

upon his head, he determines to wear 

it and protect it there. Conan, an old 

councillor, says, 

“ What sonne would vse such wrong a- 
gainst his sire ?”” 

To which Mordred impetuously re- 

plies, 

“« Come sonne, come sire, I first preferre 

_ my selfe, 

And since a wrong must be, then it excels 

When ’tis to gaine a crowne! I hate a 
peere ! 

1 loathe, I yrke, I doe detest a head ! 

B’it nature, be it reason, be it pride, 

I love to rule : my. minde nor with, nor by, 

Nor after any claimes, but chief and first !"’ 


Again, in Act II. we have even a 
finer passage of a similar kind, pro- 
ceeding from the same lips, after Mor- 
dred has been once defeated by his fa- 
ther: 


*¢ He that envies the valure of his foe 
Detects a want of valure in himselfe ! 
He fondly fights that fights with such a 


Where *ewere a shame to loose, no praise 
to winne: 

But with a famous foe, succeede what will, 

To winne is great renowne, to loose lesse 
foile. 

His conquests were they more, dismaie me 
not ; 

The oftner they have beene, the more they 
threat : 

No danger can be thought both safe and 

ft 


oft ; 
And who hath oftner waged warresthen he? 
Escapes secure him not ; he owes the price : 
Whom chaunce hath often mist; chaunce 
hits at length ! : 
Or if that chaunce hath furthered his suc- 
cesse, 
So may she mine; for chaunce hath made 
me king !” 
I cannot resist transcribing one 


more short passage to the same effect. 
Mordred still speaks : 


“ I beare no breast so unpreparde for 

hatmes! 

‘ven that I hold the kingliest point 

To brooke afflictions well: and by how 
much 

The more his state and tottering empire 


 SWagges 
Te fixe so much the faster foote on ground. 
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You like the meane, and followe vertues 
race ; 

I like the top, and aime at greater blisse ! 

You rest content, my minde aspires to more. 

In briefe, you fear, I hope ; you doubt, I 
dare !” 


Itrequires, lapprehend, no criticism 
to prove that these are finer quotations 
than are to be found in Gorboduc, or 
inany otherdramatic production print- 
ed previous to 1590. On the other 
hand, the aspiring vigour, and wild 
undaunted boldness of Mordred, are 
well contrasted with the conscious in- 
firmities and reluctant wariness of 
Arthur, who is unwilling to enter in- 
to so unnatural a contest: the ingrati- 
tude of his son does not extinguish 
his affection, and he seems half inclin« 
ed to yield his crown until the in- 
creasing insolence of his son rouses his 
first energies, and he takes the field: 
but not without bitter grief, and after 
a pathetic address to his suffering 
country. If Mordred’s speech, *‘ for 
chance hath made me king!” reminds 
us of Macbeth, the following lines 
cannot fail to call to remembrance the 
well known words of old Gaunt. 


‘Fhou soile which erst Diana did ordaine 

The certaine seate and bowre of wandring 
Brute ; 

Thou realme which ay I reuerence as my 
saint ! 

Thou stately Britaine, th’ ancient type of 
Troy 

Beare with my forced wrongs! I am not 
h 


e, 
That willing would impeache thy peace 
with warres. 

Arthur and Mordred meet in the 
battle ; the father, who is represent- 
ed as endeavouring to save both his 
son’s and his own life, is at last com- 
pelled to kill Mordred, who, while 
falling, inflicts upon Arthur a fatal 
wound, ‘The fifth act is principally 
composed of the gradual death of Ar- 
thur, and his lamentations over his 
unhappy realm, which are quite in 
character, and, as a whole, produce a 
powerful effect upon the mind. He 


says, 


Well! so it was—it cannot be redrest, 

The greater is my griefe I feele it so. 

My lyfe (1 feele) fade, and sorrowes 
flo 


we, 
The rather that my name is thus extinct. 
In this respect, so Mordred did succeede, _ 
thes falne; and Mordred 
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conquer’d all my foes but 

im, 

I might haue left you him that conquer’d 
me 


O heauie wretched lotte ! to be the last 

That falles—to viewe the buriall of my 
realme ! 

Whee each man else hath felt his seueral 
ate, 

I onely pine opprest with all their fates ! 

In the middle of this scene the dead 
body of the son is brought im to ag- 
gravate the grief uf the dying father, 
who mourns and expires over him. 

I have said enough to illustrate the 
characters of Mordred and Arthur, 
who are the two principal personages, 
and the former obviously the hero of 
the piece. The female characters, 
which are three, have not much to re~ 
commend them; for Guenevora no- 
thing but unmingled disgust can be 
felt, and she retires into a monastery 
accompanied by our execrations. The 
action of the tragedy proceeds with 
7 and spirit, nor does the at- 
tention flag, re in one or two 
instances, e beginning to the 


end. .It has very little which resem- — 


bles it as a whole to the ancient dra- 
ma, excepting the chorus which con- 
cludes each act. Ben Jonson, in o- 
pening his Catiline with an address 

m the ghost of Sylla, “‘ Dost thou 
not feele me, Rome,” &c. but imi- 
tates this production of ‘Thomas 
Hughes, which commences with a 
speech from the angry — of Gor- 


lois, who calls upon the Furies 


———infect the ayre with plagues, 
Till bad to worse, till worse to worst be 
turn’d. 
His — triumphing in the calami- 
ties ped upon the family of Ar- 
thur, also noth up the whole. 
Pride hath 
Mairthes his price; Adulterie his desert ; 
Treason his meede ; Disloyaltie his doome ; 
Wrong hath his wreake, and Guilt his 
guerdon beares! &c. 


It is worth remarking, that the cho- 
ruses to acts third, fourth, and fifth, 
have the novelty of being in blank 
verse, and are admirable specimens of 
composition ; those to acts fitst and 
second are in rhyme, and were the 
work of another hand, as well as some 


inserted in the body of 

y, but added at the end.’ Had 

I space, I should be happy to 
6 


insert an extract long enough to shew 
how the scenes are conducted ; but, 
for the present, I must be satisfied 
with supplying disjointed es. 
As to the share which Lord Bacon 
had in the performance, it seems to 
have been confined to the preparation 
of the dumb shows,” descriptions of 
which precede each act, and: which 
have nothing particularly to distin- 
guish them. He was then about 
twenty-nine years old, and, I think, 
was appointed a reader of Gray’s Inn 
in 1588. He was assisted in his de- 
by Yelverton, Gascoyne’s 
riend and coadjutor in his Jocasta, 
and by one John Laneaster, of whom 
I know nothing. The reader is per- 
haps aware that Bacon was the author 
of certain prose speeches inserted in 
Nicholls’s * Progresses,” as delivered 
before Queen Elizabeth in 1595. 
LP. 


REMARKS ON THE LIFE * AND POETI- 
CAL REMAINS OF THE LATE DR 
JOHN LEYDEN. 


Tue life of Leyden, interesting to 
every generous mind, must be peculiar- 
ly so to his countrymen. Born in that 
humble station from which in Scot- 
land, more especially, so many virtues 
and eminent qualities have sprung, 
we see his powerful spirit overcoming 
all the obstacles thrown in his way 
by fortune, and ever carrying him for- 
ward into bold and vigorous enterprise. 
We see him, at last, leaving the land 
which he fondly loved, and which he 
has commemorated in thefinest parts of 
his poetry, lured away in the pursuit 
of splendid acquirements and a glori- 
ous name; and just when he seemed 
to be reaching the goal to which his 
indefatigable ambition pointed—then, 
alas! in one dark hour, to use the 
language of his illustrious friend, 

His bright and brief career is o’er, 
And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched is his lamp of varied lore 
That loved the light of song to pour ; 
A distant and a deadly shore 
Has Leyden’s cold remains. 

Many affecting, and salutary reflec- 
tions arise in the contemplation of such 
a ma and it is not without 2 
mournful satisfaction that we now 
proceed to insert a sketch of it in this 


* By the Rev. James Morton. London 
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Journal, which, * at no very distant pe- 
riod, was enlightened by the dawn of 
his genius, while yet warm in life and 
hope, and without any eye to that 
cloud of fate, that, “ hushed in grim 
repose,” was so soon to envelope his 
noon-day radiance. 

He was born on the 8th September 
1775, at Denholm, a village on the 
banks of the Teviot, in the parish of 
Cavers, and county cf Roxburgh. Al- 
though his forefathers had for several 
generations been farmers, his father 
preferred the humbler employment of 
a shepherd, and manager on the farm 
of a relation, and transferred his fa- 
mily to a small cottage in a wild pas- 
toral spot, near the foot of Ruberslaw. 
Here John Leyden was instructed in 
reading by his grandmother, and very 
soon displayed that insatiable thirst 
for knowledge which was always one 
of the most remarkable features of his 
mind. He devoured with great avi- 
dity all the Bible history ; he then 
seized with enthusiasm the histories 
of Wallace, of Bruce, and of the Co- 
venanters ; and, when he had discuss- 
ed all the books in his father’s posses- 
sion, he prowled about among the 
neighbouring peasants, and was re- 
warded for his search by the delight 
he found in the Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainments, Sir David Lindsay’s 
works, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and 
Chapman’s translation of Homer. He 
got his first acquaintance with the ru- 
diments of Latin and Greek at a small 


school at Denholm, where we are told 
that he 


*‘ applied himself to his new studies with 
invincible ardour and unwearied diligence. 
The delight and admiration which he had 
felt from reading the translation of Homer, 
made him look forward with keen antici 
tion tothe stores of ancient literature, which 
were as yet beyond his reach. Of the 
eagerness of his desire for knowledge it ox 
not be improper to relate an anecdote whi 
took place at this time. Denholm being 
about three miles from his home,which was 
rather too long a walk, his father ow 
to buy him an ass to convey him to and 
from school. Leyden, howevery was un- 
willing, from the common prejudice against 
this animal, to encounter * os ridicule of his 


* In the year 1802, the Scots Magazine 
was conducted for six months by Leyden, 
who then resigned it into the hands of that 
eminent scholar Dr Murray. Hie bright 
career” was likewise destined be brief.” 
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school-fellows by a 80 ignobly 
mounted, and would at first have declined 
the offered accommodation. But ne sooner 
a wedhwreren that the owner of the ass 
appened to have in his possession a la 
book in some learned language, which he 
offered to give into the bargain, than his 
reluctance entirely vanished, and he never 
rested until he had obtained this literary 
treasure, which was found to be Caleptni 
Dictionarium Octoiingue.” 


After two years passed at this school, 
he was thought sufficiently qualified 
to go to the University of Edinburgh, 
with the view of preparing for the 
church. Here his proficieney in the 
Greek language did not fail to attract 
the attention of: that amiable scholar 
Professor Dalzell ; yet he did not con- 
fine himself entirely to the business 
of his classes, but gratified his bound- 
less desire for all kinds of information, 
by making a free use of the extensive 
libraries now within his command: 


*¢ When the classes broke up, he return- 
ed home to Henlawshicl. The scene of his 
studies in fine weather, during this summer, 
was in a pastoral glen, about a furlong from 
his father’s cottage. Here, about half way 
up the bank, he had formed a rude sort of 
bower, partly scooped out of the earth, and 
covered with fern and rushes. A moun. 
tain rivulet, which, after dashing ovér a 
precipice at the head of the glen, runs in 
mazy windings through scenes of wild 

deur till it reaches the Teviot, flowed 
neath. This retreat afforded him that 
quict so necessary to his studies, and which 
could not so easily be found within the 
well-peopled cottage. Here also he had 
before his eyes some of those striking scenes 
and appearances of nature, which from his 
earliest years he delighted to observe, and 
which he has delineated with so much feel- 
ing and truth in his Scenes of Infancy.”” 


In this manner he passed several 
years, attending college in the winter, 
and carrying on his studies by him- 
self during the summer, when he 
sometimes assisted, as a — of = 
dependent support, in teaching a vil- 
lage schoo and, with the paso laud- 
able view, he read with young men 
during the session of college. About 
the same time that he commenced 
student of divinity, he likewise became 
a member of a literary society, to pre- 
ee himself for public speaking. ‘The 
ollowing is a striking picture of his 

erance in any object upon. which 
Re set his heart : 


"s first attempts to speak in the 
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society were very unsuccessful, and more 
than once procured him the mortification 
of being laughed at by his associates. But 
his perseverance was not to be overcome. 
The resolute and manly spirit which sup- 
ported him, on this and every similar occa - 
sion, may be understood from what he said 
toone of his friends, a person of great abili- 
ties and learning, who belonged to the same 
society, but who, from an excess of mode- 
sty, had never attempted to make a speech. 
* I see what will happen,’ said Leyden 
to him one day, after having in vain ex- 
horted him to overcome his timidity,—‘ I 
shall, through constant practice, at last be 
able to harangue, whilst you, -through 
dread of the ridicule of a few boys, will let 
slip the opportunity of learning this art, 
and will continue the same diffident man 
through life.’ His words were verified, as 
far at least as regarded himself, for by the 
time when he entered upon his theological 
studies, he was eble to speak in public with 
ease and fluency.” 


In this society, and in another form- 
ed tor physical inquirics, Leyden num- 
bered among his associates many whose 
names have since risen to great and 
universal distinction. We find among 
these, Dr Thomas Brown, Jeffrey, 
Horner, Brougham, and several others, 
whose vigorous powers and numerous 
acquirements speak volumes in praise 
of a Scottish 


‘* He passed the summer of 1794, and the 
following year in the country with his pa- 
rents, whonow resided at Cavers, a small vil- 
lage beside which the parish church is sitwa- 
ted, and near it the mansion of the ancient 
family of Douglas of Cavers. “Here, his 
father’s cottage not affording him sufficient 
retirement, he studied during week days in 
the church, a gloomy old building, nearly 
surrounded with a thick grove of lofty 
beeches and elms, which inclose the church- 
yard and darken it with their shade. Some 
of the neighbouring rustics, who regarded 
the church with superstitious awe, and 
firmly believed it to be haunted, formed 
sttange surmises about the nature of his 
pursuits. Among other superstitious no- 
tions, the relics of former times, entertained 
by the more simple in that part of the 
country, was the belief that the occult 
sciences were privately studied at Oxford. 


gE 
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studying books written in strange charac. 
ters, it was no wonder that he began to be 
suspected of being versed in the unhallowed 
learning of the South. This evil report, 
however, did him good rather than ha:in, 
The ludicrous awe with which it caused 
him to be regarded, amused him, while it 


prevented his solitude from being disturbed 
by idlers.” 


At this time the bent of his mind 
became directed towards orient:] !earn- 
ing. He had already made some pro- 
gress in the Hebrew and Arabic len- 
guages, and he was encouraged in this 
pursuit by the friendly emulation of 
Dr Alexander Murray, who entered 
upon it along with him. Murra 
once observed to their mutual friend, 
* Dr Anderson, that there was no- 
body in Edinburgh whom he should 
be so much afraid to contend with in 
languages and philology as Leyden ; 
and it is remarkable that the latter, 
without knowing this, once expressed 
himself to the same person in the 
same terms, in commendation of Mur- 
ray’s learning.” 

Leyden. passed some years in the 
family of Mr Campbell of Fairticld, 
resided with his pupils one winter at 
St Andrew’s, and was in May 179% 
licensed to preach. 


* His manner of delivery in the pulpit 
was not graceful, and the tones of his voice, 
when extended so as to be heard by a large 
audience, were harsh and discordant. He 
was not, therefore, remarkably successful 
as a preacher, yet by the judicious his <is- 
courses were justly prized for the impres- 
sive vigour of their style, the originality 
and beauty of the illustrations, wlich ar- 
rested and fixed the attention, and for the 
—<— and rational piety which they breath- 

His first publication was suggested 
by the celebrity of Mungo Park's Tra- 
vels in Africa. He set himself to 
collect all the information that had 
ever been made public respecting that 
part-of the world, and published the 
result of his inquiries in a small vo- 
lume, entitled “* An Historical and 
Philosophical Sketch of the Disco- 
veries and Settlements of the kuro- 
peans in Northern and Western Africa 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 
It was his intention afterwards to 
enlarge this work,—his departure for 
India prevented him,—but the desi 
has since been very ably executed. by 
Mr Hugh Murray. 

Mr Heber, and Mr Walter Scott, 
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were now added to the list of Ley- 
den’s friends, and they both took 
a great interest in his future for- 
tunes. ~He assisted Mr Scott in 
furnishing materials for the ‘* Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border ;” and 
when he came to Londen, two years 
afterwards, in his way to India, Mr 
Heber made him known to many 
valuable literary acquaintances. Ley- 
den was disappointed in several open- 
ings to church-preferment, and saw 
now little prospect of success in a pro- 
fession to which he would gladly have 
devoted himself. He first thought of 
undertaking a journey of discovery into 
the interior parts of Africa ; but his 
friends, averse to his engaging in so 
dangerous a project, pointed to India 
as a finer field for his ambition. An 
appointment was sought for him. 
That of an assistant-surgeon was the 
only one which could be procured, 
and this necessitated him to apply his 
thoughts to a branch of knowledge 
almost new to him. He did so with 
intense study, obtained his diploma 
trom the College of Surgeons, and, at 
the same time, procured from the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews the higher de- 
gree of M. D. 


** In the month of December 1802, he 
paid a farewell visit to his parents, and, 
after staying with them a few days, set out 
for London, having received information, 
that the ship Hindostan, in which he was 
to embark for India, was expected to sail 
about the middle of January. But, when 
that period came, he was prevented from 
embarking by a severe attack of the cramp 
in his stomach. This proved in the end a 
very fortunate illness, for the Hindostan, 
on her way to the Downs, was wrecked on 
Margate Sands, when a considerable num- 
ber of the persons on board perished.” 


By thisaccident he wasdetained three 
months in London, during which time, 
as we have said, he became known to 
many eminent personages, and like- 
wise, as a legacy to his country, he em- 
ployed his leisure in preparing for the 
press his poem entitled ‘“‘ The Scenes 
of Infancy,” in which he so pathetical- 
ly paints the impressions which that 
beloved country had left upon his 
heart. He sailed fur Madras in the 
year 1803, and has described his ar- 
rival at that city after a voyage of be- 
tween four and five months, in a let- 
ter which is highly picturesque and 
characteristic, but too long for quo- 
tation. He had first a charge in the 
General Hospital at Madras ; where, 
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after he had continued for some 
months, studying the languages with 
great perseverance, he was promoted 
to the office of surgeon and naturalist 
to the commissioners whe were a 
pointed to survey the provinces lately 
conquered in the Mysore. He accom- 
panied tiem to Bangalore and Seringa- 
patam, and thence southward by the 
range of hills called the Ghauts, as 
far as the point of the peninsula op- 
posite to the island of Ceylon. In 
course of this service, he drew wu 
some important papers, — statistical, 
mineralogical, medical, and literary, 
which he communicated to the go- 
vernment. It was at last necessary 
for him, from the state of his health, 
to repair to Seringapatam, where he 
remained for some months suffering 
under a lingering fever and liver com- 

laint. He was in this state solaced 

y the friendship of Colonel Wilks 
and Sir John Malcohn. When he 
found himself better, he obtained 
leave to visit the sea coast, and to try 
the effect of a voyage. The following 
extract from one of his letters written 
during this journey, shews how fond~ 
ly his mind recurred to the recolleo- 
tions of his country. 


«¢ Now that we have made our way from 
the confines of Mysore to the first post on 
the borders Cotiote, it is time to turn 
back «nd make our acknowledgments for 
the very hospitable reception we experienced 
at Coorg, in consequence of your come 
munications with the Raja. For my own 
part, I have been quite delighted both with 
the country and its inhabitants. The gro- 
tesque and savage scenery, the sudden peeps 
of romantic ridges of mountains bursting 
at once on you through the bamboo bushes, 
the green peaks of the loftiest hills, tower- 
ing above the forests on their declivities, 
and the narrow cultivated stripes between 
the ridges, all contributed strongly to recall 
to memory some very romantic scenes in 
the Scotish Highlands. At the same time, 


the frank, open, and bold demeanour of the, 


natives, so different from the mean and 
cringing aspect of all the native Hindoos 
that I had hitherto set eyes on, could not 
fail to be beheld with great approbation by 
a n.ountaineer of my way of thinking. The 
first thing that the Subidar of Vira Rajen- 
dra Pettah did, to my utter astonishment, 
was to come up and give me such a shake 
by the hand, as would havedone credit to a 
Scotsman. This was so utterly unexpected 
on ny part, that it drove quite out of m 
head a most elaborate Tamul oration, whi 

I was in the act of addressing to him. I 
assure you, however, that I gave him such 
@ tug in reply, that if he do not understand 
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a Scotsman’s language very accurately, he 
wont forget a Scotsman’s gripe in a hurry. 
We stopped for one day at Vira Rajendra 
Pettah. 1 wish it had been a score, for I 
found I got sensibly stronger in the Coorg 
Mountains than ever I have been since.” 


He was again laid up by a severe 
attack of illness, but 


** Even when oppressed with sickness, he 
never for a moment lost sight of the great 
objects of his pursuit, but turned an atten- 


tive and searching eye to whatever was ~ 


connected with literature in the towns where 
he stopped, and the regions through which 
he travelled. At Seringapatam, when con- 
fined by illness to his room, he made con- 
siderable progress in the Sanscrit language, 
and amused himself with translating tales 
from the Persic and Hindostani. Where- 
ever he went, he visited the temples, and 
remarkable buildings on his route, copied 
and translated the ancicnt inscriptions, and 
in every place sought after materials to illus- 
trate the history, the customs, and the reli- 
gion of the natives. He particularly dis. 
tinguished himself, by translating some in- 
Scriptions in an gbsolete dialect, of the 
Tamul languagey\and, in an ancient cha- 
racter called the Lada Lippee, or Verrag- 
gia, which no European had ever been able 
to decypher, and which was hardly known 
even to the most learned Indians, but which 
he found out by comparing together seve- 
ral different’alphabets. He also succeeded 
in interpreting the Tambuca Shashanas, or 
brazen inscriptions, belonging to the Jews 
of Cochin, the meaning of which was lost 
in remote antiquity. But his pursuits were 
often interrupted by renewed attacks of his 
disorder, which made him eager to execute 
his design of making a voyage. Where- 
fore, about the end of September, the fa- 
vourable season being come, he embarked 
at Quilon, in a Parsee vessel, bound for 
Puloo Penang, and arrived at that island 
on the 22d of October.” 

Of this voyage he has left an a- 
musing sketch in his journal: We 
can ony give the spirited poetical ad- 
dress to his Malay krees or dagger, 
which was actually composed, while 
his vessel was pursued by a French 
privateer off Sumatra. 

** Where is the arm I well could trust 

To urge the dagger in the fray ? 

Alas! how haptllath now its thrust, 

Beneath Malaya’s burning day ! 

The sun has wither'd in their prime 

‘The nerves that once were strong as steel : 
Alas! in danger’s venturous time 

That I should live their loss to feel ! 
Yet still my trusty Krees prove true, 

If e’cr thou serv ‘dst at need the brave, 
And thou shalt wear a crimson hue, 

Ur I shall win a watery graye. 


_ Now let thine edge like lightning glow, 


And, second but thy master’s will, 
Malay ne’er struck a deadlier blow, 

Though practis’d in the art to kill. 
O! by thy point! for every wound 

Where trace of Frankish blood hath been, 
A golden circle shall surround 

Thy hilt of agate smooth and green. 
My trusty Krees now play thy part, 

And second well thy master’s will ! 
Ant’ Pwill wear thee next my heart, 

And many a life-blood owe thee still.” 


-_ Leyden’s health was improved by 


‘the climate of Puloo Penang, and, in 
‘order to become better acquainted 


with the peculiarities of the Malay 
race, he visited the neighbouring 
coasts. The result of his informa- 
tion. was a performance of very un- 
common excellence, his “ Disserta- 
tion on the Languages and Literature 
of the Indo-Chinese Nations,” print- 
ed in the tenth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. In February 1806, he 
arrived at Calcutta; and in the be- 
ginning of the following year, pre- 
sented to the Government a Memoir 
of nearly 200 pages, on the Indo-Per- 
sian, Indo-Chinese, and Dekkani lan- 
guages, which raised his name for 
earning so high, that he was imme- 
diately placed on the establishment of 
the College, and soon after elected to the 

ofessorship of the Hindostani. This 
1¢ resigned for the office of judge of 
the twenty-four Parguunahs of Cal- 
cutta, in which he united the func- 
tiens of a soldier to that of a magi- 
strate, and received the thanks of Lord 
Minto for the manner in which he con- 
ducted some military operations. In 
January 1807, when he had held this 
office two years, he resigned it, and was 
appointed one of the commissioners of 
the Court of Requests, in which great 
knowledge of the languages was re- 
quired. He afterwards held the si- 
tuation of Assay Master at the Calcutta 
mint, and had a considerable salary, 
with easy duties; and he now wrote 
hopeful letters to his parents, as it 
his return home might in no long tune 
be looked for. But, instead, the sad 
close of his life was fast approaching ! 
In 1811, he accompanied the exped!- 
tion against Java, where, in_ three 
days after their landing, the British 
troops entered Batavia without mect- 
ing with any resistance. 


“ Leyden, with his usual eagerness, 


em- 
ployed every moment of leisure in researcli- 
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es into the literature of the conquered city. 
Amongst other objects calculated to excite 


and to gratify his favourite passion, was a 
library, said to contain a valuable collec- 
tion of Oriental MSS. Going out one day 
with the intention of exploring it, he acci- 
dentally went into a large low room in one 
of the public buildings, which had been the 
depository of effects belonging to the Dutch 
government, and was also said to contain 
some Javanese curiosities. With fatal in- 
advertence he entered it, without using the 

recaution of having it aired, although it 
had been shut up for some time, and the 
confined air was strongly impregnated with 
the poisonous quality which has made 
Batavia the grave of so many Europeans. 
Upon leaving this place he was seddialy 
affected with shivering and sickness, the 
first symptoms of a mortal fever, which he 
himself attributed to the pestilential air he 
had been inhaling. He died on the 28th 
of August, after three days illness, in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age. His sorrow- 
ing friends, Lord Minto, and Mr Raffles, 
saw the last sad offices done to his mortal 
remains.” 


Whether this remarkable man dis- 
eiplined his mind according to the 
most — and approved methods, 
is, we think, an inquiry of very little 
moment. He might have the rash- 
ness, the presumption, the imperfec- 
tion commonly ascribed to Scottish 
scholarship ; but he had what far out- 
weighs all the cold regularity of nar- 
row and cramped systems,—he had 
that sturdy independence of intellect, 
which feels its power, and obtains its 
object in one way or other; and if it 
frequently is misled from the track, 
or supposes itself’ in possession of what 
it has not yet gained, still works on in 
its own persevering methods, and in 
the long-run reaches infinitely beyond 
those creeping spirits that can never 
unshackle themselves from the lead- 
ing-strings of their teachers. What, 
indeed, we regard with the greatest 
iuterest in Leyden is, that he was 
Scotch thorough-bred,—that, with 
all the defects arising from our system 
of training, he is yet a bright speci- 
men of its substantial excellence ; and 
when we read the testimonies given 
to the sublime activity of his genius 
by men ‘high in station and attain- 
inents, to whom he was recommend- 
ed by nothing else but by his genuine 
merit, we have no hesitation in pla- 
cing his name high among those 
which, in our day, have conferred 
honour on their country, and we feel 
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ourselves honoured in belonging to 
the same country with him. 


** It will remain with those who are 
better qualified than 1 am,” says Sir John 
Malcolm, with much modesty, ‘* to do justice 
to the memory of Dr Leyden. I only know 
that he rose, by the power of native genius, 
from the humblest origin to a very distin- 
guished rank in the literary world. His stu- 
dies included almost every branch of human 
science, and he was alike ardentin the pursuit 
of all. The greatest power of his mind was, 
perhaps, shewn in his acquisition of modern 
and ancient languages. He exhibited an 
unexampled facility, not merely in acquir- 
ing them, but in tracing their affinity and 
connection with each other ; and from that 
talent, combined with his taste and general 
knowledge, we had a right to expect, from 
what he did in a very few years, that he 
would, if he had lived, have thrown the 
greatest light upon the more abstruse parts 


of the history of the East. In this curious, 
but intricate and rugged path, we cannot 
hope to see his equal.” 


** It is not easy,” he observes afterwards, 
** to convey an idea of the method which 
Dr Leyden used in his studies, or to de- 
scribe the unconquerable ardour with which 
these were pursued. During his early re- 
sidence in India I had a particular oppor- 
tunity of observing both. When he read a 
lesson in Persian, a person near him, whom 
he had taught, wrote down each word on a 
long slip of paper, which was afterwards 
divided into as many pieces as there were 
words, and pasted in alphabetical order, 
under different heads of verbs, nouns, &c. 
into a blank book, that formed a vocabu- 
lary of each day's lesson. All this he had 
in a few hours instructed a very ignorant 
native to do; and this man he used, in his 
broad accent, to call ‘ one of his Mechanical 
Aids.’ He was so ill at Mysore, soon after 
his arrival from En , that Mr Ander- 
son, the surgeon who attended him, de- 
spaired of his life; but though all his friends 
endeavoured at this period to prevail upon 
him to relax in his application to study, it 
was in vain. He used, when — sit 
upright, to himself up with pillows, 
"lis translations. One day 
that I was sitting by his bed-side the sur- 
geon came in; ‘ I am glad you are here,” 
said Mr Anderson, addressing Limself to 
me, ‘ you will be able to persuade Leyden 
to attend to my advice. I have told hin 
before, and I now repeat, that he will die. 
if he does not leave off his studies, and re- 
main quiet.’ * Very well, Doctor,’ ex- 
claimed Leyden, * you have done your 
duty, but you must now hear me; J can- 
not be idle ; and whether I die or live, the 
wheel must go round to the last :’ and he 
actually continued under the depression of 
a fever and a liver complaint, to stud? 
more than ten hours each day.” 
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We cannot resist going on with the 


testimony of this highly respectable 
authority, and we shall tind it equally 
strong with respect to his moral as to 
his intellectual qualities. 


Leyden,” these and the foregoing 
remarks are contained in a letter addressed 


by Sir John Malcolm to the Editor of the 


Bombay Courier, ** had from his earliest 
years cultivated the muses, with a success 
which will make many regret that Poetry 
did not oceupy a larger portion of his time. 
The first of his essays, which appeared in a 
separate form, was * The Scenes of Infancy,’ 
a descriptive Poem, in which he sung, in no 
unpleasing strains, the charms of his na- 
tive mountains and streams in Teviotdale. 
He contributed several small picces to that 
collection of Poems, called the * Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border,’ which he published 
with his celebrated friend, Walter Scott. 
Among these the * Mermaid’ is certainly 
the most beautiful. In it he has shewn all 
the creative fancy of a real genius. His 
* Ode on the Death of Nelson’ is undoubt- 
edly the best of those poetical effusions 
that he has published since he came to 
India. The following apostrophe, to the 
blood of that hero, has a sublimity of 
thought, and happiness of expression, which 
never could have been attained but by a 
true poet: 


* Blood of the brave! thou art not lost 
Amidst the waste of waters blue ; 
The tide that rolls to Albion's coast 
Shall proudly boast its sanguine hue ; 
And thou shalt be the vernal dew 
To foster valour’s darling seed ; 
The generous plant shall still its stock re- 
new, 
And hosts of heroes rise when one shall 
bleed.” 


‘© It is pleasing to find him, on whom 
nature has bestowed eminent genius, pos- 
sessed of those more essential and intrinsic 
qualities which give the truest excellence 
to the human character. 
Dr Leyden were uncourtly, more, perhaps, 
from his detestation of the vices too gene- 
rally attendant on refinement, and a wish 
(indulged to excess from his youth) to keep 
at a marked distance from them, than from 
any ignorance of the rules of good breed- 
ing. He was fond of talking; his voice 
was loud, and had little or no modulation; 
and he spoke in the provincial dialect of his 
native country. It cannot be surprising, 
therefore, that even his information and 
knowledge, when so conveyed, should be 
felt by a number of his hearers as unplea- 
sant, if not oppressive. But with all these 
disadvantages, (and they were great,) the 
admiration and esteem in which he was 
always held by those who could appreciate 
his qualities, became general wherever he 
was long known ; they even who could not 


‘Dr John Leyden. 


The manners of 


[May 
understand the value of his knowledge loved 
his virtues. Though he was distinguished 
by his love of liberty, and almost haughty 
independence, his ardent feelings, and proud 
genius, never led him into any licentious 
or extravagant speculation on political sub. 
jects. He never solicited favour, but he 
was raised by the liberal discernment of hic 
noble friend and patron, Lord Minto, to 
situations that atiorded him an opportunity 
of shewing that he was as scrupulous ani 
as inflexibly virtuous in the discharge of 
his public duties, as he was attentive in 
private life to the duties of morality and re- 
ligion. 

** The temper of Dr Leyden was mild 
and generous, and he could bear, with per- 
fect good humour, raillery on his foibles. 
When he arrived at Caleutta, in 1805. | 
was most solicitous regarding his reception 
in the society of the Indian capital. * | 
entreat you, my dear friend,’ (I. said to him 
the day he landed,) * to be careful of the 
impression you make on your entering this 
community ; for God's sake learn a little 
English, and be silent upon literary sub- 
jects, except among literary men.’ * Learn 
English !’ he exclaimed, * no, never; it 
was trying to learn that language tiiat spoilt 
my Scotch, and as to being silent, | will 
promise to held my tongue, if you will 
make fools hold theirs.’ 

‘* His memory was most tenacious, and 
he sometimes loaded it with lumber. 
When he was at Mysore, an argument 
occurred upon a point of English history ; 
it was agreed to refer it to Leyden, and to 
the astonishment of all parties, he repeated 
verbatim the whole of an act of parliament 
in the reign of James the First, relative to 
Ireland, which decided the point in dispute. 
—On being asked how he came to charge 
his memory with such extraordinary mat- 
ter, he said that several years before, when 
he was writing on the changes which had 
taken place in the English language, this 
act was one of the documents to which he 
had referred as a specimen of the style of 
that age, and that he had retained ever) 
word in his memory. 

** His love of the place of his nativity. 
was a passion in which he had always 4 
pride, and which in India he cherished 
with the fondest enthusiasm. [I once went 
to see him when he was very ill, and had 
been confined to his bed for many days + 
there were several gentlemen in the room; 
he inquired if I had any news; I told him 
I had a letter from Eskdale ; * and what 
are they about in the borders?’ he asked. 
A curious circumstance, I replied, is stated 
in my letter; and I read him a pass#ge 
which described the conduct of our volun- 
teers on a tire being kindled by mistake «t 
one of the beacons. This letter mentioned, 
that the moment the blaze, which was the 
signal of invasion, was seen, the mountain- 
ects hastened to their rendezvous, and thos" 
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of Liddisdale swam the Liddal river to 
reach it—They were asserubled (though 
several of their houses were at the distance 
of six or seven miles) in two hours, and at 
break of day marched into the town of 
Hawick (a distance of twenty miles from 
the place of assembly) to the border tune 
of * Wha dar meddle wi’ we.” Leyden’s 
countenance became animated as I pro- 
ceeded with this detail, and at its close he 
sprung from his sick-bed, and with strange 
melody, and still stranger gesticulations, 
sung aloud, * wha dar meddle wi’ me, wha 
dur meddle wi? me.” Several of these who 
witnessed this scene, looked at him as one 
that was raving in the delirium of a tever. 

** These anecdotes,” Sir John Malcolm 
concludes, ** will display, more fully than 
any description I can give, the lesser shades 
of the character of this extraordinary man. 
An external manner, certainly not agree- 
able, and a disposition to egotism, were his 
only defects. How trivial do these appear, 
at a moment when we are lamenting the 
loss of such a rare combination of virtues, 
learning, and genius, as were concentrated 
in the late Dr Leyden !” 

There is an equally decisive testi- 
mony to the independent and disin- 
terested character of this high-spirited 
man, by his generous patron, Lord 
Minto; but we havealread y quoted more 
than we can well justiiy to our read- 
ers, if they have not felt with us the 
deep interest of the theme. They will 
excuse us, however, for adding one 
anecdote of Leyden’s father, 


‘** who,” (as we are informed by the wri- 
ter of this affecting narrative,) ‘* though 
in a humble walk of life, is ennobled by 
the possession of an intelligent mind, and 
has all that just pride which charac- 
terizes the industrious and virtuous class 
of Scottish peasantry, to which he belongs. 
Two years ago, when Sir John Mal- 
colm visited the seat of Lord Minto, in 
Roxburghshire, he requested that John 
Leyden, who was Prensa in the vici- 
nity, might be sent for, as he wished to 
speak with him. He came after the labour 
of the day was finished, and though his 
feelings were much agitated, he appeared 
rejoiced to see one, who he knew had che- 
rished so sincere a regard for his son. In 
the course of the conversation which took 
place on this occasion, Sir J. Malcolin, 
after mentioning his regret at the unavoid- 
able delays which had occurred in realizing 
the little property that had been left, said 
he was authorized by Mr Heber (to whom 
all Leyden’s English manuscripts had been 
bequeathed) to say, that such as were 
likely to produce a profit should be pub- 
lished as soon as possible, for the benetit of 
the family. ‘ Sir,’ said the old man with 
aximation, and with tears iy his eyes, 


* God blessed me with a son, who, had he 
been spared, would have been an honour 
to his country !—as it is, I beg of Mr 
Heber, in any publication he may intend, 
to think more of his memory than my 
wants. The money you speak of would 
be a great comfort to me in my old age, 
but thanks to the Almighty, I have good 
health, and can still earn my livelihood ; 
and I pray therefore of you and Mr Heber 
to publish nothing that is not for my son's 
good tame.’ 


We would willingly say something 
on Leyden’s poetry, did we not con- 
sider the judgment to be passed upon 
it as really going but a very little way 
into the general appreciation of his 
merit. We care very little whether 
or no Cicero was a poet, although it 
is said that this was a point of much 
interest to that great man himself. 
Perhaps Leyden was more ambitious 
of this kind of reputation than the 
character of his genius warranted, or 
than his other conspicuous endow- 
ments rendered at all necessary. His 
poetry has that kind of merit, how- 
ever, that it always bears the im- 
pression of a vigorous and versatile 
mind, although it does not seem 
often to be the natural vehicle into 
which his thoughts and feelings would 
have of themselves been carried. He 
was a poet, because Scott and Camp- 
bell, and others of his associates 
and contemporaries, were pocts,— 
and Leyden was not a man who 


would willingly be outdone in any — 
thing. Accordingly, we find him: 


breaking a lance with these illustrious 
men in their different departments ; 
and this at least must be said for him, 
that, it’ he often fails in the combat, 
he still appears to be a preux chevalier, 
even at the moment when he is un- 
horsed by his more alert and skilful 
rivals. ‘here is a want of grace and 
ready expression in his poetry ; but, 
if he had given his whole soul to that 
divine art, we think he might at least 
have been the Ben Jonson of modern 
times, (could that name be separa- 
ted, in our idea, from the drama,) if 
some of his great compeers have 
come nearer the full and flowing 
character of the muse of Shake- 
speare. He has a great deal of mim 
nute observation, brought in heavily 
and inartificially indeed, yet often 
tersely expressed, and, like that poet 
of the “ learned sock,” we find him 
not unfrequently unbending from his 
hardness and formality, apd catching 
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for some moments a much freer air of 


sweetness and melody. His greatest 

+m on the Scenes of Infancy is well 
aaa and will afford abundant ex- 
amples of all his characteristic defects 
and beauties. He has an ode on the 
same subject, written at a still earlier 
period, from which we shall, in con- 
clusion, quote a few stanzas, as, be- 
sides exemplifying most of these ob- 
servations, it contains likewise, in its 
close, but too true a prediction of the 
fate which was awaiting him, while it 
expresses no less truly those patriotic 


affections which were with him, if 


with any one, “ strong in death,” and 
which well entitle him to the corre- 
sponding gratitude of his country, and 
to her tender anxiety for his fame. 


My native stream, my native vale, 
And you, green meads of Teviotdale, 
That after absence long I view ! 
Your bleakest scenes, that rise around, 
Assume the tints of fairy ground, 
And infancy revive anew. 


When first each joy that childhood yields 
I left, and saw my native fields 
At distance fading dark and blue, 
As if my feet had gone astray 
In some lone desert’s pathless way, 
I turn’c, my distant home to view. 


Now tir’d of Folly’s fluttering breed, 
And scenes where oft the heart must bleed, 
Where every joy is mix’d with pain ; 
Back to this lonely green retreat, 
Which Infancy has render’d sweet, 
I guide my wandering steps again. 


And now when rosy sunbeams lie 

In thin streaks o'er the eastern sky, 
Beside my native stream I rove ; 

When the grey sea of fading light 

Ebbs gradual down the western height, 
I softly trace my native grove. 


When forth at morn the heifers go, 
And fill the fields with plaintive low, 
Re-echoed by their young confin’d ; 


When sunbeams wake the slumbering 


breeze, 
And light the dew-drops on the trees, 
Beside the stream I lie reclin’d, 


And view the water-spiders glide 
Along the smooth and level tide, 


Which, printless, yields not as they pass ; 


While still their slender frisky feet 
Scarce seem with tiny step to meet 
The surface blue and clear as glass. 
I love the rivulet’s stilly chime 
That marks the ceaseless lapse of time, 


Sparn. [May 


And seems in Fancy’s ear to say,— 
** A few short suns, and thou no more 
Shalt linger on thy parent shore, 

But like the foam-streak pass away !” 


Dear fields, in vivid green array'd ! 
When every tint at last shall fade 
In death’s funereal cheerless hue, 
As sinks the latest fainting beam 
Of light that on mine eyes shall gleam, 
Still shall I turn your scenes to view. 


SPAIN. 


Tuts is universally set down as per- 
haps the worst governed nation in 
Europe, and that trom which the leasi 
good is at all to be looked for. It is, 
indeed, lamentably crusted over with 
the rust of a degrading despotism ani 
superstition. There is, however, fine 
metal here, if it could be brought out, 
and it is always pleasing to discover, 
that there are noble capabilities in a 
people, however they may for a time 
be fatally overwhelmed. It is with 
great satisfaction, therefore, that we 
quote from a MS. letter of a very in- 
telligent traveller who was lately in 
Spain, the following interesting obser- 
vations on that country and its inha- 
bitants. 

** I entered Spain near the fi- 
mous fortress of Figueras, which, in 
point of strength and beauty, is un- 
equalled in Europe ; there, too, I first 
introduced myself to cork trees. I saw, 
too, with no smali curiosity, admira- 
tion, and pity, all that remained un- 
destroyed of Gerona, a town almost as 
immortal as Zaragoca, and as ill re- 
warded. The next day I entered Bar- 
celona, a splendid and _ flourishing 
town. There is no giving an account 
of the devastations of Catalonia, and 
no repairs, no thanks, rewards, or com- 
es have been made to the gal- 

ant Catalans, who are, 1 think, the 
finest race of men I have seen, hardly 
excepting the Albanians or the Tyro- 
lese. ‘They are, as indeed are all the 
Spanish peasantry I have yet seen, far 
superior in carriage, and appearance, 
and dress, to the French. From Bar- 
celona I went to Tarragona, another 
town half ruined by sieges, and from 
thence to Marviedro, (the ancient Sa- 
guntum,) and Valentia, where, in the 
middle of December, the air was as 
mild as in summer, and where many 
trees still preserved some appearance 
of foliage. The road still in many 
places bore the marks of war, and near 
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to Valentia was covered with stone 
crosses over those who had fallen by 
private assassination. I hardly think 
there is any where to be found so 
strong a contrast as between the peo- 
ple of Catalonia and Valentia, both in 
appearance and in character. ‘These 
last are far below in every good qua- 
lity to the first. From Valentia, I 
went in eight tedious days to Madrid, 
passing over the field of Almanza, and 
exchanging for all that was ever said 
of balmy climate, the keen biting win- 
ter of Madrid, which I reached just 
before Christmas. ‘This city lies so 
high above the sea, that it has quite a 
mountain temperature, and a more 
penetrating and rarified air than I had 
felt before. 

think the circumstance which 
strikes most powerfully any one who 
first comes into Spain, is the condition 
of the peasantry, among whom, (at 
least in these three extensive provin- 
ces,) there is no appearance of the in- 
dolence, the want, and neglect, which 
in general are laid to their charge. I, 
when living in the country, having 
leagued myself with the curate, had 
an opportunity of examining the con- 
dition of the people, and was glad, 
though surprised, to find in everyot- 
tage much cleanliness, very good pro- 
visions, and a good deal of furniture 
and utensils. The bread and wine of 
the very best ; bacon, vegetables, salt 
fish, and some flesh, were the ordinary 
food. The labourer earned 20d. Eng- 
lish a-day, and in summer more. 

** It is too, remarkable, that the 
lower orders are very well off in other 
respects, and meet with very little 
molestation from the government or 
from taxes, while ali other ranks suffer 
heavily. The people are, in conse- 
quence, as free and as manly in their 
manners and language as in England, 
and seem to me very far superior in 
every thing, to the same rank in 
France or Italy. I am more diffuse 
on this subject than perhaps I should 
be, but I consider the people as a ver 
important object to a traveller, in all 
countries, but in despotic countries of 
the very highest consequence, for ab- 
solute governments tend so much to 
efface every distinction of character, 
that it only is among the people that 
one finds either originality or spirit. 
Nothing can be more lite to each 
other, than the degraded nobles of 
Spain and Italy, and nothing so dis- 
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similar as the Spanish and Italian pea- 
sant. ‘The one reserved, proud, and 
honourable ; the latter, insincere, lo- 
quacious, and dastardly. The first 
rather repelling at the beginning, but 
winning your esteem and friendship 
on acquaintance ; the second very 
soon eflucing the favourable idea his 
obliging appearance and manners had 
caused, 

“* There is, I am told, the widest 
difference between these provinces and 
that of Andalusia, where at this time 
(29th of March) every thing is more 
forward than in June in England.” 


THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
MR EDITOR, 


AttrHoucH I look upon myself to 
be a very loyal person as times go, I 
will yet own to you that I was exceed- 
ingly diverted by your quotation from 
Tom Crib’s Memorial. My lungs 
crowed like chanticleer, and I laugh- 
ed a full hour sans intermission. 
Perhaps I was the more tickled, as I 
am myselt'a kind of droll versifier in 
Vo way. The loom, which is my 
calling, gives abundance of’ time for 
musing, and the very regularity of 
its sounds and motions naturally 
throws the thoughts of the operator 
into rhyme. In Sir John Falstaff’s 
time, weavers, you may remember, 
were fumous for singing psalms—in 
these degenerate days, we rather 
take to funny songs. Iam tempted 
to send you one, which I composed 
several years ago, on the following oc- 
casion: The Congress to which Mr 
Crib’s and Mr Owen’s Memorials were 
addressed, separated without any dis- 
agreeable interruption; you will re« 
collect, however, a former celebrated 
Congress, whose dispersion was rather 
on the sudden. ‘There are sometimes 
events in history more ludicrous (if 
they were not very serious at the time) 
than the most fanciful writer of farces 
could have contrived. Certainly there 
never was any thing that seemed so 
much calculated to pour contempt and 
ridicule on all the wise headsof Europe, 
as the sudden landing of Bonaparte in 
France, when he was thought to be 
so well watched in Elba, and the con- 
sequent suspension of all the intrigues 
and devices which were framing for 
the settlement of Europe. Men could 
not well laughr then, but they may 
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now ;—and my song, which was com- 
posed on the oceasion, (for I could 
not resist giving vent to my humour 
even amidst all the horrors that were 
gathering,) but which has since re- 
mained carefully locked up in my own 
bosom, can now, I conceive, have no 
offence in it. ‘The piece is entitled 
** The Congress of Vienna,” and is a 
Scene of an opera. The first speaker, 
or rather singer, is the Emperor Alex- 
ander, 
Alexander, Now, wy dear cronies, in 
Congress assembled, 
Here we're all sitting as merry as grigs ; 
France has knock’d under, and England 
dissembled, 


‘None there speak their minds out, except a 


few Whigs: 
Against them to battle away 
We've sent Mister C-st-r—gh, 
Who, to say truth, is a bit of a ninny ; 
He ne'er could outreach us 
With all his fine speeches— 
But they’re quite good enough to gull ho» 
nest Johnny. 
Recitativo. 
King of Prussia. You are quite in the 
right, my most excellent crony, 
There nowhere exists such a goose as poor 
Johnny ! 
Alex. Yes, one! 
Omnes. Who, who, who ? 
Alex. Boney, Boney, Boney ! 


f Chorus of Crowned Heads, convulsed with 
laughter. 


Ha, ha, ha, hi, hi, hi! Boney, Boney, 
Boney 
At Porto Ferraio 
May sit and cry O! 
Yet we've been mighty civil 
To the poor devil ! 
Talleyrand. More civil than wise, say I, 
0, say I, O. 


Alex. Let us proceed then to cut and to 
carve away, 
Boney’s old lessons are not yet forgot : 
Holland gets Belgium, and Bernadotte 
Nor-a-way— 
Austria. But tor Murat, he shall not get 
a groat ! 
He is not a fit ally: 
I am for Italy ! 
Prussia. ‘Then me, my dear honies, you 
can’t refuse Saxony ? 
Omnes. \ts king shall have no land ! 
Alex. 1 am for Poland ! 
*Tis mine, and I'll keep it; for leave I'll 
not ax any. 
Recitativo. 
Messcuger enters. 


Mess. Great Kings, live for eyer ! Bo- 
maparte bas landed 


Alex. In Pluto’s domain ? 

Mess. Got to France, if e’er man did! 
Alex. To France ? 

Omnes. Who, who, who ? 

sess. Napoleon, to be candid! 


Chorus of Crowned Heads. 


Pshaw, pshaw, pshaw, pooh, poch, pool. 
Boney, Boney, Boney ? 
C’est impossible ! 
The messenger’s a feeble ! 
Mess. He is near Lyons, 
And sets Louis at defiance ! 
Tal. I fear ’tis more true than agree- 
able, agreeable ! 


Alex. If *tis so, we must make the best 

of a bad bargain. 

(Curse that fool Johnny Bull, though, who 
let him escape !) 

But here let us swear all, before he is far 
gone, 

To banish him forth (thet will be a fine 
scrape !) 

Of the pale of society, 

Send him to Hayti, 

Better fitted than Elba to cure his de/i- 
rium ! 

Yet can there a doubt be, 

That Louis though Gouty 

Has ere now put him out of natura re- 
rum 2 


Recitativo. 
Enter Second Messenger. 


2d Mess. Nlustrious Kings, Napoleon 
in Paris ! 

Omnes. The devil he is! 

2d Mess. As sure as in fir tar is ! 

Alex. In Paris ? 

Omncs. Who, who, who ? 

2d Mess. Napoleon by gar is! 


Chorus of Crowned Heads. 


Heigh, heigh, heigh, ho, ho, ho, Boney, 
Boney, Boney ! 

Then we must to battle— 

Let drums and trumpets rattle ! 

We yet will crush the viper— 

John Bull shall pay the piper! 

7'al. And I'll make my peace while you 

prattle, prattle, prattle ! 


You will perhaps allow that this 
was no very unnatural ending at thie 
time the song was written ; but we 
may be all thankful that the battle 
of Waterloo very soon gave it a much 
more glorious finale. If you insert 
this, you may perhaps hear from me 
again. I am, Mr Editor, your obe- 
dient servant, 


A PaisLey WEAVER 
Paisley, April 30, 1919. 
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ST HELENA. 


HetEna of old, so great Homer relates, 

Set Paris on fire, and embattled the states ; 

Their armies, with courage and confidence 
flushed, 

All hot on revenge, to accomplish it rush’d ; 

And Paris, alas! to Heléna soon owes 

The wreck of his country, and sinks amid 
foes. 


But, sooner or later, all changes and va- 
ries,— 

Heléna’s now Saint, and Protectress of Pa- 
ris. 

In Paris, of yore, she wild tumults awak’d, 

Now Heléna in Paris the ferment has 
slak'd ; 

The sound of her name, which rous’d na- 
tions to arms, 

Now lulls to repose, and they rest from a- 
larms 3 

Which nurtur’d revenge, and bade jea- 

lousy blaze, 

Now nourishes peace, and the tempest al- 
lays ; 

Which urged them on Paris, now draws 
them away, 

Laid Paris in dust,—now bids Paris be 


gay ! 


But thy beauty, Heléna, no more is con- 
fest 

For to see thee, kind Saint, is indeed to 
detest ; 

Thy charms, fair Heléna, laid monarchs in 
chains, 

Now, Heléna, but one in thy fetters re- 
mains 

Hle doom’d to thy bosom, all loathsome and 
bare, 

To pestilence wedded, and watch’d by de- 
Spair, 

lo hate thee, to curse thee, to loathe, and 
abhor, 

To languish for freedom, but find it no 
more. 

Fsorvs. 


THE VAMPYRE, AND PETER BELL. 


Turre is no saying how far the 
impudence of the press will go. Here 
are two atrocious fellows who are 
palming their unconscionable nonsense 
upon two of the greatest poets of the 
age. Lord Byron could certainly ne- 
ver write any thing so intensely stupid 
as the Vampyre, nor Mr Wordsworth 
any thing so very infantile as Peter 
Bell, although we are not quite so sure 
of the imposition in the latter case as 
in the former. There is no doubt the 
Poet of the Lakes, with all his great 
endowments, is, at times, given to sin- 
gular vagaries,—and most certain it 
is, “ Mr Wordsworth’s new poem 
bas been announced, in a very for- 
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mal advertisement, in these words: 
** Peter Bell, a Tale in verse, by Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, Esq., in Svo, to 
match the Lyrical Ballads. Printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees,” &c.— 
Then there follows a long list of the 
poet’s other works, in prose and verse, 
to besold by the same publishers. Now, 
Peter Bell has actually come into our 
hands,—and we have held up these 
same hands in amazement, on the 
supposition that it should possibly, in 
the nature of things, be a genuine 
composition of Mr Wordsworth. He 
thus prefaces it: 


Of Peter Bell I have only thus much to 
fay: it completes the simple system of na- 
tural narrative, which I began so early as 
1798. — It is written in that pure unlabour- 
ed style, which can only be met with a- 
mong labourers;—and I can safely say, 
that while its imaginations spring beyond 
the reach of the most imaginative, its oc- 
casional meaning occasionally falls far be- 
low the meanest capacity. As these are 
the days of counterfeits, | am compelled to 
caution my readers against them, ** for 
such are abroad.” However, I here de- 
clare this to be the true Peter; this to be 
the old original Bell. I commit my Bal- 
lad confidently to posterity. I love to read 
my own poetry: it does my heart good. 


The following are a few of the stan- 
zas. Atter describing the moon shin- 
ing, much in his usual way, he says, 


Beneath the ever blessed moon 
An old man o’er an old grave stares, 
You never look’d upon his fellow ; 
His brow is covered with grey hairs, 
As though they were an uinbrella. 


*Tis Peter Bell—*tis Peter Bell, 
Who never stirreth in the day ; 
His hand is wither’d—he is old! 
On Sundays he is usd to pray, 
In winter he is very cold. 


I’ve seen him in the month of August, 

At the wheat-field, hour by hour, 

Picking ear,—by ear,—by ear,— 

Through wind,—and rain,—and sun,— 

and shower, 

From year,—to year,—to year,—to year., 

He is rurally related ; 

Peter Bell hath country cousins, 

(He had once a worthy mother,) 

Bells and Peters by the dozens, 

But Peter Bell he hath no brother. 


Not a brother owneth he, 

Peter Bell he hath no brother ; 

His mother hath no other son, 
No other son e’er call’d her mothers 
Peter Bell hath brother none. 
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Hark! the chureli-yard brook is singing Upon the whole, then, we do consj- 
Its evening song amid the leaves ; _ der this as an impudent imposture, 
4nd the peering moon doth look and we recommend it to Mr Words. 


Sweetly on that singing brook, 


' worth to proseeute his publishers, who 
Round and sad as though it grieves. 


have announced the tale of Peter Bell, 


and have not scrupled to put his 
Peter Bell is laughing now, tinguished name in full length (not 
Like a dead man making faces : merely W. W.) to their daveitiss. 


Never saw I smile so old, 
On face so wrinkled and so cold, 
Since the Idiot Boy’s grimaces. 
He is thinking of the moors, 
Where I saw him in his breeches : 
Ragged though they were, a pair 
Fit for a grey old man to wear ; 
Saw him poking,—gathering leeches. 
He is stooping now about 
O’er the grave-stones one and two ; 
The clock is now a striking eight, 
Four more hours and ’twill be late, 
And Peter Bell hath much to do. 


ment. We are pretty sure that Lord 
Byron will be too indolent to prose- 
cute the publishers of the Vampyre, 
and it would be, therefore, a really 
patriotic action in Mr Wordsworth to 
see an exemplary punishment inflict- 
ed on the authors and abettors of such 
literary forgeries. The least penalty 
that can be exacted from the author 
himself, if he is discovered, is to be 
set in the pillory, with Peter Bell 
hung about his neck. 

‘The Vampyre is a more innocent 
forgery, as it is impossible to sup 


moment that Lord Byron has any 

Ho hand in it, although his name is an- 
‘s The graves of all his family, nounced with equally impudent bold- 
Hf While the hooting owlet cries. ness as its author. In point of composi- 
tion, it is notat all superior to many six- 
f Hark! the voice of Peter Bell, penny tales of horror which we used to 
e And the belfry bell is knelling ; see hawked about in baskets, after the 
fh It soundeth drowsily and rm good old ballads went out, and before 
"e As though a corse th’ “ Excursion” read; the histories of conversions came in. 
af Or Martha Ray her tale was telling.  Ttis, indeed, fit for nothing else but the 


We think leit class of readers who resort to said bas- 


eer 


ternal evidence of the fabrication, for 
Mr W. would scarcely speak of his 
own poetry in so irreverent a manner. 
The concluding stanzas, too, seem to 
prove the same thing. Groping a- 
mong the tombs in which all Mr 
Wordsworth’s heroes and heroines,— 
Martha Ray, Betty Foy, Simon Lee, 
Harry Gill, Goody Blake, Alice Fell, 
and a long e¢ cwtera,—are represented 
as reposing, Peter at last lights upon 
_ one, of which 

The letters printed are by fate, 

The death they say was suicide ; 

He reads—** Here lieth W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble 


ou ;”” 
The man smokes who "tis that died. 


Go home, go home—old Man, go home ; 
Peter, lay thee down at night, 

Thow art happy, Peter Bell, 

Say thy prayers for Alice Fell, 

‘Thou hast seen a blessed sight. 

He quits that moonlight of skulls, 
And still he feels right ad, and denice 
With moral joy at that old tomb ; 
Teeals its bloom, 

And as he creepeih by the ti 

Never more will trauble you, trouble you.” 


kets for their literary viands. A young 
man travels over the world with a 
Lord Ruthven, who turns out to be a 
vampyre, kills the girl of whom the 
outh was enamoured by sucking her 
lood, is at last killed himself, but 
comes to life again, and marries his 
friend Aubrey’s sister, whom he dis- 
patches on the first night of the mer- 
riage, and poor os goes 
mad. Can any thing more mon- 
strous and silly ? Perhaps the best 
written thing in this naegrry is 
the description of Janthe, a girl in 
the neighbourhood of Athens, whom 
the young man fell in love with,— 
which really has something of Lord 
Byron in it, because it is directly bor- 
rowed from his description of Leila in 
the Giaour. This convinces us the 
more that his Lordship is quite inno- 
cent of this abomination, (a much, 
at least, as Mr Wordsworth, of the 
Peter Bell above quoted,) for we do 


not think Lord Byron a n at all 
likely to copy from ake orgie if he 
should be'sq far reduced, we are cer- 
that hé would never 
is own spirited poetry into heavy @ 
bombastic prose. 
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1819. 
‘ANOTHER PETER BELL! 


Tus isa great deal too bad! We 
thought we had put Mr Wordsworth 
ona way of discomfiting the machi- 
nations of his enemies, but we are 
now satisfied that there is a much more 
widely ramified conspiracy than we 
were at all aware of, and we see no- 
thing for him, but to “ sit like Pa- 
tience on a monument, smiling at 
grief.” We had just sent our last 
notice to the press, when, to our hor- 
ror and amazement, a parcel arrives, 
containing this other Peter Bell! 
We wonder there was not another 
Vampyre too; but Lord Byron is not 
so vulnerable to the little malicious 
wits of the age, who seem to have a 
peculiar satisfaction in buzzing around 
this more sensitive poet; and when- 
ever they see him wince, or imagine 
him so to do, that instant they renew 
their teazing attack. We are shocked 
at this malignity, but where is it to 
stop? Anew Peter Bell will come out 
every month for a twelvemonth to 
come,—-nay, here are two in one 
month !—We cannot now open a par 
cel without shuddering. ‘he very 
name of Bell, when our eyes happen 
to fall upon it, as they do very often, 
throws us into a cold sweat. ‘There 
is a little pamphlet come to us called 
“The Wrongs of Children,” by Dr 
Andrew Bell. Is that a quiz too? * 
In short, our literature has got into 
that state, that “ all is delusion, 
nought is truth.” Themost down- 
right bounces are delivered with the 
most serious air of veracity ; and when 
we, ** good easy men,” are fully per- 


* It must be an enemy who hath done 
this. A ludicrously long title-page pre- 
cedes a pamphlet of 16 pages, which be- 
gins with the following droll sentence. 

** More than two years ago, whenI was 
engaged ina scholastic tour on the con- 
tinent, a fellow traveller and myself had 
cach a book in hand. After a while we 
exchanged books.”—&c. &c. the 
course of the pamphlet, the pseudo-Dr 
Bell pretends to have discovered a * new 
organ of mind, or intellectual power, which 
had escaped the research of every eye, and 
of every country!’ A notion like this 
could never have entered into the head of 
the real Dr Bell, who is a most inge- 
nious and meritorious man, and one who 
cannot be too lavishly rewarded {or his 
great services to his country and to. the 
church, But such is the shockingly li- 
centious state of the press ! 

VOL. Iv. 
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suaded of what we read, and sit down 
to give a plain matter-of-fact account 
of it, lo! and behold ! it turns out to be 
** the baseless fabric of a vision.” We 
have not the heart to go through with 
this new Peter Bell,—but from the 
slight glance we have given it, we are 
quite satisfie’ it is no more written 
by Mr Wordsworth than the former. 
If, indeed, we were forced to give any 
of them to him, we should certainly 
stick to ‘* the true Peter, the old ori- 
ginal Bell.” ‘The character of that 
Peter is really Wordsworthian : the 
repose and still life about him are 
even more fully brought out than in 
any of Mr Wordsworth’s own pic- 
tures, and it is in such pictures that 
this great master so much excels, 
We must quote a few more little de- 
licate touches of this kind. 


He hath a noticeable look 

This old man hath—this grey old man, 
He gazes at the graves, and seems 
With over waiting, over wan, &c. 


His only action is wonderfully pic- 
turesque, and gives from the contrast 
a greater idea of his general repose— 


The hand of Peter Bell is busy 
Under the pent-house of his hairs ; 
His eye is like a solemn sermon ; 
The little flea severely fares ; 

Tis a sad day for the vermin. 


The degree of learning, too, which 
the poet gives him, has an air of most 
affecting simplicity. 

You never saw a wiser man, 
He knows his numeration table, 
He counts the sheep of Harry Gill 
Every night that he is able, 
When the sheep are on the hill. 

* ” * 
Peter Bell he readeth ably, 
All his letters he can tell ; 
Roman W—Roman §, 
In a minute he can guess 
Without the aid of Dr Bell. 


But “ look you now what follows.” — 
A second Peter, “ like a mildew’d ear 
blasting his wholesome brother.” In- 
deed, in this “ counterfeit: present- 
ment of two brothers,”—the last is 
a perfect demon, and, as far as we haye 
formed a notion of him from reading 
a stanzahere and there, heismuch liker 
one of Mr Crabbe’s heroes than any of 
Mr Wordsworth’s. The first part of 
the poem, (for this Peter has the enor- 
mous fault, in addition to his other 
misdemeanours, of consisting of threg 
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parts, besides a long prologue, and it 
snust be a good joke, indeed, that will 
bear to be spun out to such a length, ) 
the first part, sets out in this terrific 
strain. 


All by the moonlight river side, 

it gave three miserable groans, 

** Tis come then to a pretty pass,” 
Said Peter to the groaning Ass, 

** But I will beng your bones !” 


We are told afterwards, 


lhe meagre beast lay still as death, 
And Petcr’s lips with fury quiver, 
Quoth he, ** You little mulish dog, 
Vil fling your carease like a log 

Head foremost down the river.” 

An impious oath confirmed the threat, 
But while upon the ground he lay, 
To all the echoes south and north, 
And east and west.—the Ass sent forth 
A loud and piteous bray ! 

his outcry on the heart of Peter, 
Seems like a note of joy to strike,— 
joy on the heart of Peter knocks ;— 
Hut in the echo of the rocks 

Was something Peter-did not like. 


‘This last stanza proves to us dis- 
tinctly, that the present Peter is the 
work of'a very feeble imitator of the 
Turmer. 

“coms like a note of joy to strike. 
‘uy on the heart of Peter knocks, 


is a poor attempt at simplicity com- 
pared with the inimitable 


Not a brother owneth he, 
Veter Bell he hath no brother, 
mother, Ac. 


‘The whole jet of this poet, as far 
as we have a notion of it, drives ata 
much coarser joke than the former. 
It is bad enough to make Mr Words- 
worth commit suicide,—but the au- 
thor of this gross piece of impertinence 
(we are ashamed to mention it) fairly 
writes him down—an Ass! It is very 
evident to us, that he means to adum- 
brate Mr Wordsworth himself under 
that character. By Peter he must 
have in view some ‘* fiendlike, vul- 
ture-souled, adder-fanged critic” or 
other,—(we use the words of W. W. 
in his preface to the (rue — The 
allegory cannot be mistaken. Thus it 
proceeds : 


Across that deep and quiet spot, 
{s Peter driving through the grass,— 
And now he is among the trees, 


When turning round his head, he sees 
A solitary Ass. : 
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No doubt, founder’d in these woods. 
** For once,” quoth he, * I will be wise. 
With better speed I'l back again,— 

And lest the journey should prove vain. 
Will take yon Ass, my lawful prize !” 
Off Peter hied,—“ A comely beast ! 
Though not so plump as he might be. 

My honest friend, with such a platter. 
You should have been a little fatter : 

But come, Sir, come with me !”’ 


But first doth Peter deem it fit 

‘To spy about him, far and near; 
There’s not a single house in sight, 
No woodman’s hut, no cottage light 
Peter, you need not fear ! 

There’s nothing to be seen but woods, 
And rocks that spread a hoary gleam, 
And this one beast, that from the bed 
Of the green meadow hangs his head 
Over the silent stream. 

His head is with a halter bound ; 
The halter seizing, Peter leapt 

Upon the ass’s back, and plied 

With ready heel the creature’s side ; 
But still the ass his station kept. 

** What’s this cried Peter, brandishing 
A new-peeled sapling white as cream ; 
The ass knew well what Peter said, 
But, as before, hung down his head 
Over the silent stream. 


Then Peter gave a sudden jirk, 

A jirk that from a dungeon floor 
Would have pulled up an iron ring ; 
But still the heavy-headed thing 
Stood just as he had stood before. 


And so it goes on in the strain ot 
coarse ribaldry, which we quoted a- 
bove. Could there be any doubt as 
to this abusive scribbler’s intention 
we may mention, that, in the adver- 
tisement, there is announced an en- 
graving, from a picture by Sir 
George Beaujnoht. We most un- 
doubtedly looked for a portrait of Mr 
Wordsworth ; but (will the lowness 
of the scurrility be credited?) this 
portrait turns out to be a representa- 
tion of the Ass! 

In the prologue, there is an at- 
tempt to imitate Mr Wordswortlis 
more sublime and mystical style, but, 
we think, a very impotent, or rather 
impudent, one.—Could that poet write 
any thing quite so irrational as wha! 
follows ? 

There’s something in a flying horse, 
And something in a huge balloon ; 
But through the clouds I'll never float 
Until I have a little boat 

Whose shape fs like the crescent moon 


And now I have a little boat, 
In shape @ very crescent moon, 
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Fast through the clouds my boat can sail, 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up, and you shall ste me soon ! 

* * * * 


Up goes my boat between the stars, 
Through many a breathless field of light, 
Through many a long blue field of ether, 
Leaving ten thousand stars beneath her, 
Up goes my little boat so bright. 
The Crab, the Scorpion, and the Bull, 
We pry among them all—have shot 
High o'er the red hair’d race of Mars, 
Covered from top to toe with scars ; 
Such company I like it not! 
The towns in Satarn are ill built, 
But proud let Aim be who has seen them ; 
The Pleiads, that appear to kiss 
Each other in the vast abyss, 
With joy f sail between thein ! 

But he will be back to the carth 
again, and when he approaches it, he 
thus elegantly describes the geography. 


Yon tawny slip is Lybia’s sands, 

That silver thread the river Dnieper, 

And look, where cloth’d in brightest green 
is a sweet isle, of isles the queen ; 

Ye fairies from all evil keep her! 


The boat gets angry at him, and 
speaks. 
‘* Shame on you,” cried my little boat, 
Was ever such a heartless loon, &c. &.— 
Ohe! satis jam ! 
The dedication to Robert Southey, 
Esq. (against whom, by the way, there 
is a side wipe, for P. L. is put in ridi- 
culously large capitals after his name, ) 
is also an attempt to caricature the 
self-complacency of Mr Wordsworth’s 
rose, and has a wonderful resem- 
lance to the preface quoted in the 
preceding article. 


My Dear FRIEND, 

The Tale of Peter Bell, which I now in- 
troduce to your notice, and to that of the 
public, has, in its manuscript state, nearly 
survived its minority ; [Is this meant as a 
hit at Lord Byron * when he was a minor 


* We are happy to find that Lord By- 
ron’s publisher, Mr Murray, has expressly 
disclaimed the Vampyre, which is now 
owned by a Mr Polidori. We never heard 
of this gentleman before, unless he be the 
same pe son (with his name a Jittle mo- 
dernized) of whom Virgil has made such 
honourable mention in the beginning of 
the third Aneid. ‘* Very like, very like,” 
as Hamlet says, for Virgil’s Polydorus, 
from the quantity of blood in his body af- 
ter he was dead and buried, seems evident- 
ly to have been of a Vampyrish constitu. 


poet ?] for it first saw the light in the 
summer of 1798. During this long inter- 
val, pains have been taken at different 
times to make the production less unwor- 
thy of a favourable reception; or rather, 
to fit it for filling permanently a station, 
howeve: humble, in the literature of my 
country. ‘This has, indeed, been the aim 
of all my endeavours in poetry, Mc. Ac. 

Is it possible, after all, that this se- 
cond Peter should be the true one, 
—the real Simon Pure? If he is, we 
are heartily sorry that his younge: 
brother caine first in disguise, and 
carried away our blessing. We cat- 
not help ourselves now, or recover at 
once from our shock and surprise. 
But before our next number, we shall 
make a point of discovering the truth, 
and, if this is really a poem of Mr 
Wordsworth, we pledge ourselves to 
make our readers acquainted with its 
beauties, for many beauties, in that 
case, it must have. It requires no 
mighty effort of wit, in truth, to 
turn this singular poct into ridicule, 
and there are times in which it is 
scarcely possible, even tor his best 
friends, to avoid doing so ; but still 
when he is in the vein, who can write 
like William Wordsworth ?—We en- 
tertain a most unfeigned respect for the 
elevated genius, and the pure mind of 
that highly-gifted man ; and we can 
assure our readers, whatever they ma y 
imagine from the light strain in which 
we have now indulged, that he has 
few more cordial admirers than our- 
selves. 


ANECDOTES OF BONAPARTE S 
PAIGN OF 1809. 


MR EDITOR, 


{r is not to be expected that an ar- 
my apothecary should be able to give 
an accurate history of the great iili- 
tary and political events which oc- 
cur during a campaign, but, on the 
other hand, his situation is particular- 
ly favourable for collecting curious 
and interesting facts, and recording 


‘ 
tion. As we hope, however, that he iv 
now fairly laid at rest never to rise again, 
we shall imitate the pious Zneas, end 
leave him to his repose. 


Gemitus lacrimabilis imo 
Auditur tumulo, et vox reddita fertur ad 
aures, 


Quid miserum, Ainea, laceras? jam porge 
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characteristic traits of the noted per- 
sonages with whom he is surrounded. 
The Chevalier C. L. Cadet de Gaussi- 
court, who accompanied Bonaparte 
in that capacity during his memorable 
campaign in 1809, has lately publish- 
ed at Paris a volume under the title 
of a Journey in Austria, Moravia, aud 
Bavaria. As the book is not likely to 
be in the hands of many of your rcad- 
ers, I have translated a few passages, 
which, perhaps, you may think suffi- 
ciently interesting to merit a place in 
your Miscellany. 

The following passages exhibit a 
striking picture of the horrors attend- 
ing an invading French army. 


* 6th May.—We are now in Austria ; 
terror precedes, and devastation follows us. 
Being now in an enemy’s country, there is 
no longer any thing distributed to the 
troops. Every thing belongs to the sol- 
dier; provisions, forage, linen, clothes, 
gold, silver, every thing, in short, he can 
lay his hands on. Village is not formally 
ordered, but it is tolerated. The advance- 
guard secures the best of every thing, the 
centre have to glean, and the rear-guard, 
frequently finding nothing, vent their rage 
in setting fire to che empty houses.”—— 

‘* Last night our carriage stuck fast in 
the mud, at the foot of a hill in a litle 
village which had been pillaged in the 
morning, and in which not a single inha- 
bitant remained, having all fled into the 
neighbouring woods. ‘Twelve horses were 
unable to drag out our carriage; it was 
eleven o'clock, the night dark and rainy. 
T consulted with my two colleagues, and 
we agreed to pass the night where we were. 
We accordingly made a great tire, and laid 
ourselves down, with our pistols in our 
hands, to be ready in case of an attack from 
any partisans who might have been tempt- 
ed to take advantage of our awkward situa- 
tion. At four in the morning we got as- 
sistance, and were enabled to proceed. We 
entered Lambach at the moment the Im- 
perial Guard were setting it on fire. The 
blazing houses were tumbling down all a- 
round us ; and in a narrow street the flames 
from the windows made an arch over the 
top of our carriage as we passed, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty the postillion 
could force the horses to go on. We 
learned, on leaving the city, that the Em- 
peror had intended to have passed the night 
there; but the fire advanced more rapidly 
than he expected, and he had hardly time 
to get into his carriage before it had reach- 
el the house he had occupied. We saw it 
in flames as we * 


‘© We entered Wels along with the ar- 


my- The Austrians, on leaving this pret- 
ty town, burnt the bridge, which detains 


[May 


us. The castle, which the Emperor inha. 
bits, commands a beautiful view. Some 
of the Austrian troops have halted on the 
banks of the stream which flows at the foo: 
of the castle; Napoleon, seated at a win. 
dow, is observing their retreat. While we 
were dining gaily, the military band play- 
ing, a cannon-ball struck the centinel 
mounted guard on the terrace near our 
dining-room, and at the same moment no- 
tice was brought that our soldiers were pil. 
laging the keeper of the castle. Some offi- 
cers were sent to stop them ; but they could 
not preserve the town from pillage. They 
were so eagerly engaged in it, that it was 
hardly possible to find a place fit to lodge 
in. We at last took possession of a low 
hall belonging to a hatter; the furniture 
was entirely destroyed, and we were obliged 
to get some straw to lie on. We had lain 
in our clothes for about twenty minutes, 
when we were suddenly awoke by the most 
piercing cries. They came from the floor 
above. One of my colleagues and I tool 
our swords and went up, and we found the 
family of the hatter attacked by five grena- 
diers half drunk. One of them was using 
the most brutal violence to a young womau 
big with child, while another was treating 
in the same manner her mother, an old 
woman above sixty. The other three were 
beating and robbing the two husbands. 
The miserable wretches implored our as- 
sistance ; but neither our remonstrances 
nor menaces had the smallest effect on the 
grenadiers, who, with their sabres in their 
hands, told us, if we meddled with their 
affair, they would cut us in pieces. We 
were not the strongest, and had no military 
authority. We retired, lamenting to think 
what seeds of eternal hatred such atroci- 
ties must leave, wherever we carried our 
arms.”’ pp. 635—67. 


But it was not the enemy alone that 
suffered from their cruelty. ‘The fol- 
lowing passage will shew that their 
generals did not hesitate at times to 
treat their own troops with equal ber- 
barity.— 


* The little town of Ebersberg is built i 
the form of an amphitheatre, on the side 0 
a very rugged hill, and protected by a strong 
castle. ‘The Traun, a broad but shallow 
river, flows at the foot of the hill. A 
wooden bridge, more than a quarter of @ 
league in length, crosses it, and makes the 
entrance into the town, which consists only 
of from fifty to sixty houses. Defended by 
nature, Ebersberg is not fortified ; but it 
a most advantageous military position, as on 
the one side it can only be entered by the 
bridge, and on the other by a steep road ex- 
tremely difficult to pass. The Austrians, 
in their flight before the Emperor, had re- 
tired into this town, to the number of thirty- 
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five thousand, and on seeing the French 
approach, prepared to burn the bridge. 
The fascines were already fastened, when 
the advanced guard of General Claparide, 
composed of several battalions of Corsican 
and Piedmontese sharpshooters, attacked the 
:nemy while passing the bridge, and drove 
ito the river waggons, cannon, and be- 
tween 800 and 900 men. The Austrians, 
however, succeeded in establishing two bat- 
teries, which kept up such a dreadful fire 
of grape-shot, that two companies of Bava- 
rians, and one of French, who were at- 
tempting the passage, are swept off in an 
instant. Some cavalry follow, who meet 
the same fate. ‘The dead and wounded, 
who lay in heaps on the bridge, retarded 
the march so much, that the whole army 
would have peristied in successton, if Mar- 
shal Massena had not given a terrible but 
necessary order. He commands all the 
wounded, who are able to stir, to craw] for- 
wards as they best can to the city, and 
those who are not able to move and ob- 
struct the bridge, he orders to be thrown 
into the river, while two pieces of cannon, 
placed on the bank, return the Austrian 
tire. It was a frightful spectacle to see 
the wounded soldiers struggling in the arms 
of their comrades who flung them into the 
water, while many of those so employed 
were wounded in their turn, and met the 
same fate from the soldiers who followed. 
At last they reached the Austrian pieces, and 
entered the city. Here a fresh carnage com- 
ienced. ‘The enemy fought in every street 
end in every house. One party, which 
had retired into the castle, maintained a 
vigorous defence, but nothing could resist 
the impetuosity of the French. ‘The 
Austrians fled in all directions; but with 
a barbarity without example, and previous- 
ly agreed on, they at the same moment set 
fire toeach house as they quitted it, and the 
whole town was at once in ames. The in- 
habitants, who had taken refuge in their 
cellars, together with all the wounded who 
had sought an asylum among the build- 
ings, perished miserably in the flames ;— 
While several pieces of cannon which covered 
the retreat of the Austrians, choaked up the 
hollow way, and inclosing the French in a 
narrow defile, checked the eagerness of the 
pursuit. 
** The picture which this unfortunate town 
exhibited some hours after the battle, com- 
bined all sorts of horrors; the bridges 
heaped with the dead and the wounded ; 
the river filled with carcases and broken 
carriages, all the houses lying in smoking 
heaps, the streets strewed with dead bo- 
dies, mutilated and scorched, retaining, even 
after death, the attitude and expression of 
the most horrible suffering ; wretched wo- 
men and children lying half consumed in 
each other’s arms ; and in the midst of this 
general desolation, an army marching stea- 


dily over this theatre of destruction to the 
sound of martial music; their carriages 
rolling over fifteen hundred carcases, 
crushing their skulls, and dragging after 
them the bleeding members.” pp: 69—72. 


After all these horrors, I should in 
fairness give some anecdotes ot’ 2 dif- 
ferent description. 

*¢ A young female emigrant with her in- 
fant child had taken up her abode at Augs- 
burg, having no idea that the French would 
ever reach her there. On their unexpected 
approach she took her child in her arms to 
fiy from the city, but unfortunately nzis. 
taking the gate, she fell in with the ad- 
vanced posts of the French; on discover- 
ing her error she fainted away ; General 
L.ecourbe, moved with her distress, ordered 
her to be conducted to the town to which 
she last intended to go, and sent a guard 
to protect her. Unluckily the child was 
forgotten, and the unhappy mother in her 
alarm and confusion did not perceive it 
was lett behind. <A grenadier took charge 
of it; he discovered where the mother had 
been carried, but his duties prevented him 
for a long time from restoring to her this 
precious deposit; and im the mean time 
he made a leather bag in which he always 
carried the child whérever he went. 
Whenever there was any engagement with 
the enemy, he dug a hole in the ground 
in which he deposited his little charge, and 
returned after the battle and resumed his 
burden. At length an armistice was con- 
cluded, and the grenadier made a collecs 
tion among his comrades, which amounted 
to twenty-five Louis ; this he put into the 
pocket af the child, and went and restored 
it to its mother. Though all the army 
knew of this good action, | was never able 
to learn the name of this virtuous grena- 
dier.”” pp. 47, 48. 


The following picture is evidently 
drawn from the life. 


** During the passage of the bridge, an 
operation which lasted at least four hours, 
I amused myself in chatting with a female 
suttler who was washing some linen on the 
banks of the river; she had an infant at 
her breast, and two others, both very 
young, were playing in her cart, which 
stood near. Her cargo consisted of a cask 
of white wine, two little barrels, together 
with a few bags and boxes. She seemed 
about thirty years of age, her dress clean 
but somewhat fantastic, and without being 
either ugly or pretty, her countenance was 
full of expression. * How you must suf- 
fer,’ said 1 to her, * with such a charge to 
drag along with you, and what alarm 
they must constantly give you !’—‘ Oh,’ 
reyried she gaily, $1 have been long ec- 
customed to it, and 1 could not now 
live any where but with the army. Thi 
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is the eighth campaign which I have made, 
and it is the finest of them all; love for a 
sergeant induced me first to follow his re- 
giment; he was wounded and I nursed 
him. JI had a child by him, which was 
born in the baggage waggon. I have re- 
mained with this corps ever since, and these 
little fellows, baptized under our eagle, 
will one day, I hope, prove good grena- 
diers. The trade which I began for whim, 
and continued through habit, I now carry 
on for profit. My whole baggage and pro- 
visions has not cost me a single sous. The 
regiment gave me the whole. It is my 
share of the last pillage which the grog- 
nards * collected for me, and it is to these 
same grognards that I shall sell my provi- 
sions, which they think it quite just to pay 
for, as they have had no trouble in keep- 
ing or transporting it. The good-natured 
dogs, there is not one in the regiment who 
does not behave like a father to my chil- 
dren, they are so used to see them and ca- 
ress them! At all the halts they are their 
play-fellows. When they are going to 
tight, [ remain with the rear guard, and 
put my little fimily in a place of safety: 
when the affair is over, I return and com- 
fort the brave fellows. I am their banker, 
and often their heir. With the money I 
have gained, I might set myself up in town, 
but I will never leave the regiment till it is 
discharged ; I dread that event, for I am 
sure I should be miserable if we were se- 
pirated. Let me tell you, Sis, I] have seen 
them fight at Marengo, Friedland, and at 
Austerlitz, and they always behaved nobly. 
I must be as inconstant as your fine ladies 
at Paris, if 1 should ever prove unfaithful 
to such a fine corps. If I die, the regi- 
ment will take care of my children, and 
never lose sight of them, and I am sure 
they will never hear any thing but good of 
their mother.” As she spoke these last 
words, she kissed her baby, and wiped 
away the tears which filled her eyes.” pp. 

I can supply you with some pas- 
sages still more interesting, if you find 
that these are acceptable to your read- 
ers. 

{ remain, your obedient servant, 

Paris, April 1, 1819. S. S. 


YHE KINGDOM OF ASHANTEE, ¢ 


NoTHING can wel! be more inte- 
resting or amusing, (even if instruc- 


* Those soldiers who have seen much 
service, and wear large moustachoes, are 
called grognards in the army. 

+ Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee, with a Statistical Account of that 
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tion were out of the question,) than 
to follow modern voyagers and tra- 
vellers into countries searcely more 
removed from each other in situa- 
tion, than they are distinguished 
in customs and manners. We had 
occasion, in our last Number, to intro- 
duce our readers to two separate sets 
of savages,—the one, in the remo- 
test regions of the South, of whon: 
Captain Berry has obligingly commu- 
nicated to us so many curious parti- 
culars,—the other, lately discovered 
by Captain Ross in his nearest ap- 
proach towards the North Pole. The 
bloody feasts of the former bring us 
back again to the cave of Polyphemus, 
or the island of our old friend Ro- 
binson Crusoe,—the singular igno- 
rance and whimsical manners of the 
latter give us the picture of a people 
who seem to have been frozen in by 
their own icebergs, and hermetically 
sealed, as it were, from all the rest 
of the world, and whose sudden ap- 
pearance at last is almost as strange 
and ludicrous as that of the Diable 
Boiteux, when the bottle of the ma- 
gician was broken in which he had 
been confined for ages. We are now 
going to transport our readers into « 


country directly interposed between — 


those far extremities ;—we are a- 
bout to place them under the burn- 
ing line,—and here, too, they will 
find themselves in a region of mingled 
wondersand horrors, and almost among 
the dazzling and bewildering machi- 
nery of an oriental tale. Yet the book 
from which our account is taken, is 
one of great gravity and authority,— 
one which must be highly accept- 
able to all those, in particular, who 
take an interest in the interior of 
Africa ; and, indeed, we know tew re- 
cent narratives of the kind, which 
contain so great a mass of original 
and important information." = 
Asiente, or Ashantee, had for some 
time been obscurely heard of as pre- 
eminent among the States situated 
behind the Gold Coast. It never came 
in contact, however, with England or 
with any European power till 1808, 
when the King of A tee, engaging 
in a war with the Fantees, who im- 
mediately border on our settlements, 


Kingdom, and ical Notices of 
other of the Interior of Africa. B 
J. Edward Bowdich, Esq. Conductor: 
London, 1819. to. Pp. 512. 
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fought his way to the sea shore, where 
he destroyed the town of Anamaboe, 
and was with difficulty repulsed from 
the English fort there. ‘The invasion 
was repeated in 1811 and 1816; but, 
though dreadful ravages were com- 
wnitted on the natives, there appear- 
ed always a disposition to maintain 
triendly terms, and even to open a 
trade with the English. ‘To cultivate 
these dispositions, as well with a view 
to trade, as to obtaining a knowledge 
ot the interior, a mission, at the head 
ot which were Mr James, Mr Bow- 
dich, Mr Hutchison, and Mr Tedlie, 
was, early in 1817, dispatched to 
Coomassie, the court and capital of 
Ashantee. 

he mission left Cape Coast Castle 
on the 22d April 1817, and journeyed 
through a country partly cultivated, 
partly covered with extensive woods. 
On entering Ashantee, they found 
cultivation greatly improved, the 
paths better kept, and villages and 
towns following in close succession. 
On the 19th May, they arrived at 
Coomassie. The following passage 
exhibits the impression made upon 
them by the first view of this splen- 
did and barbarous capital. 


** We entered Coomassie at two o'clock, 
passing under a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead 
sheep, wrapped up in red silk, and sus- 
pended between two lofty poles. Upwards 
of 5000 people, the greater part warriors, 
met us with awful bursts of martial music, 
discordant only in its mixture ; for horns, 
drums, rattles, and gong-gongs, Were all 
exerted with a zeal bordering on frenzy, 
to subdue us by the first impression. The 
smoke which encircled us from the inces- 
sant discharges of musquetry, confined our 
glimpses to the fore-ground; and we were 
halted whilst the captains performed their 
Pyrrhic dance, in the centre of a circle 
formed by their warriors; where a confu- 
sion of flags, English, Dutch, and Danish, 
were waved and flourished in all directions. 
the bearers plunging and springing from 
side to side with a passion of enthusiasm 
only equalled by the captains who followed 
them, discharging their shining blunder- 
busses so close, that the flags now and then 
were in a blaze, and emerging from the 
smoke with all the gesture and distortion 
of? maniacs. Their followers kept up the 
firing around us in the rear. The dress of 


the captains was a war-cap, with gilded 
rams’ horns projecting in front, the sides 
extended beyond all rtion by im- 


mense plumes of eagles’ feathers, and fast- 
ened under the chin with bands of cowries. 
Their vest was of red cloth, covered with 
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fetishes and saphics" in gold and silver ; 
and embroidered cases of alinost every co- 
lour, which flapped against their bodies as 
they moved, intermixcd with small brass 
bells, the horns and tails of animals, shells, 
and knives ; long leopards’ tails hung down 
their backs, over a small bow covered with 
fetishes. They wére loose cotton trowsers, 
with immense boots of a dull red leather, 
coming half way up the thigh, and fastened 
by small chains to their cartouch or waist- 
belt ; these were also ornamented with 
bells, horses’ tails, strings of amulets, and 
innumerable shreds of leather; a small 

uiver of poisoned arrows hung from their 
right wrist, and they held a long iron chain 
between their teeth, with a serap ot Moor- 
ish writing affixed to the end of it. A 
small spear was in their leit hands, covered 
with red cloth and silk tassels ; their black 
countcnances heightened the effect of this 
attire, and completed a figure scarcely hu- 
man. 

*¢ This exhibition continued about half 
an hour, when we were allowed to proceed, 
encircled by the warriors, whose numbers, 
with the crowds of people, made our move- 
ment as gradual as if it had taken place in 
Cheapside ; the several streets branching 
off to the right, presented long vistas cram- 
med with people, and those on the left 
hand being on an acclivity, innumerable 
rows of heads rose one above another : the 
large ~ en porches of the houses, like the 
fror of stages in smail theatres, were 
fille. with the better sort of females and 
children, all impatient to behold white men 
for the first time; their exclamations were 
drowned in the firing and music, but their 
gestures were in character with the scene.” 

pp. 31—33. 

Proceeding through this crowded 
scene, of the appearance and objects 
of which some farther details are gi- 
ven, they arrived in presence of the 
monarch and his splendid cortege. 


_* Our observations en passant had taught 
us to conceive a spectacle far exceeding our 
original expectations; but they had not 
prepared us for the extent and display of 
the scene which here burst upon us: an 
area of nearly a mile in circumference was 
crowded with magnificence and novelty. 
The king, his tributaries, and captains, 
were resplendent in the distance, surround. 
ed by attendants of every description, front- 
ed by a mass of warriors, which seemed to 
make our approach impervious. The sun 
was reflected, with a glare scarcely more 
sup rtable than the heat, from the massy 
gold ornaments, which glistened in every 
direction. More than a hundred bands 


* Scraps of Moorish writing, as charms 
against evil. 
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burst at once on our arrival, with the pecu- 
liar airs of their several chiefs; the horns 
Hourished their defiances, with the beating 
of innumerable drums and metal instru- 
ments, and then yielded fur a while to the 
soft breathings of their long flutes, which 
were truly harmonious; and a pleasing in- 
strument, like a bagpipe without the drone, 
was happily blended. At least a hundred 
large umbrellas, or canopies, which could 
shelter thirty persons, were sprung up and 
down by the bearers with brilliant effect, 
being made of scarlet, yellow, and the most 
showy cloths and silks, and crowned on the 
top with crescents, pelicans, clephants, bar- 
rels, and arms and swords of gold; they 
were of various shapes, but mostly dome 3 
and the valanees Gin some of which small 
looking-glasscs were taserted) fantastically 
scalloped and fringed; from the fronts of 
some, the proboscis and small teeth of ele- 
phants projected, and a few were roofed 
with leopard skius, and crowned with va- 
rious animals naturally stuffed. The state 
hammocks, like long cradles, were raised 
in the rear, the poles on the heads of the 
bearers; the cushions and pillows were 
covered with crimson taffeta, and the rich. 
est cloths Imng over the sides. Innume- 
rable small umbrellas, of various coloured 
stripes, were crowded in the intervals, 
whilst several large trees htightened the 
glare, by contrasting the sober colouring of 
wature. 

** The king’smessengers, with gold breast- 
plates, made way for us, and we commenc- 
ed our round, preceded by the canes and 
the English flag. We stopped to take the 
hand of every caboceer, which, as their 
houschold suites occupied several spaces in 
advance, delayed us long enough to dis- 
tinguish some of the ornaments in the ge- 
neral blaze of splendour and ostentation. 

* The caboceers, as did their superior cap- 
tains and attendants, wore Ashantee cloths, 
of extravagant price from the costly foreign 
silks which had been unravelled to weave 
them in all the varieties of colour, as well 
as pattern ; they were of an incredible size 
and weight, and thrown over the shoulder 
exactly like a Roman toga; a small silk 
fillet generally encircled their temples, and 
massy gold necklaces, intricately wrought, 
suspended Moorish charms, dearly pur- 
chased; and enclosed in small square cases 
ot gold, silver, and curious embroidery. 
Some wore necklaces reaching to the navel, 
entirely of aggry beads ; a band of gold and 
beads encircled the knee, from which seve- 
val strings of the same depended ; small 
circles of gold like guineas, rings, and casts 
of animals, were strung round their ancles; 

their sandals were of green, red, and deli- 
cate white leather; manillas, and rude 
lumps of rock gold, hung from their left 
wrists, which were so heavily laden as to 
de supported on the head of one of their 
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handsomest boys. Gold and silver Pipes, 
and canes, dazzled the eye in every direc. 
tion.” pp. 34, 35. 


And so the description goes on spark- 
ling with gold, silver, leopard skin: 
ivory, eagles’ feathers, ostrich ditto 
cockleshelis, bells, drums, wolves’ and 
rams’ heads, and jawbones of huwar 
victims, till we come to the king. 


* The prolonged flourishes of the hor». 
a deafening tumult of drums, and the fi). 
ler concert of the intervals, announced th: 
we were approaching the king: we wer 
already passing the principal officers of 
household ; the chamberlain, the gold horn- 
blower, the captain of the messenzers, t! 
captam for royal executions, the captain o1 
the market, the keeper of the royal burial 
ground, and the master of the bands, sat 
surrounded by a retinue and splendow 
which bespoke the dignity and importance 
of their offices. ‘The cook had a numper 0) 
small services covered with leopards’ shin 
held behind him, and a large quantity oi 
massy silver plate was displayed before hii, 
punch-bowls, waiters, cotiee-pots, tankards, 
and a very large vessel with heavy handle. 
and clawed feet, which seemed to have been 
made to hold incense. I observed a Portu- 
guese inscription on one piece, and the 
seemed generally of that manufacture. ‘Thi 
executioner, a man of an immense size. 
wore a massy gold hatchet on his breast ; 
and the execution stool was held betore 
him, clotted in blood, and partly covered 
with a cawl of fat. The king's four lin- 
guists were encircled by a splendour inte- 
rior to none, and their peculiar insignis, 
gold canes, were elevated in ail direction>. 
tied in bundles like fasces. ‘The heeper o! 
the treasury added to his own magnificence 
by the ostentatious display of his service ; 
the blow pan, boxes, scales and weight, 
were of solid gold. ; 

* Adelay of some minutes whilst we seve 
rally approached to receive the king’s hand, 
afforded us a thorough view of him; his de- 
portment first excited my attention; naive 
dignity in princes we are pleased to call bar- 
barous, wasa curicus spectacle; his manner> 
were majestic, yet courteous ; and he «ic 
not allow his surprise to beguile him tor 4 
moment of the composure of the monatcli- 
He appeared to be about thirty-eight years 
of age, inclined to corpulence, and of a be- 
nevolent countenance ; he wore a fillet ot 
aggry beads round his temples, a necklace 
of gold cockspur shells, strung by theit 
largest ends, and over his right shoulder a 
red* silk cord, suspending three saphies 
cased in gold ; his bracelets were the rich- 
est mixtures of beads and gold, and his f10- 
gers covered with rings; his cloth was of 4 
dark green silk; a pointed diadem: was ele- 
gantly painted in white on his forehead; 
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also a pattern resembling an epaulette on 
each shoulder, and an ornament like a full 
blown rose, one leat rising above another, 
until it covered his whole breast; his knee- 
bands were of aggry beads, and his ancle- 
strings ot gold ornaments of the most deli- 
cate workmanship, small drums, sankos, 
stools, swords, guns, and birds, clustered 
together ; his sandals, of a soft white lea- 
ther, were embossed across the instep band 
with small gold and silver cases of saphies ; 
he was seated on a low chair, richly orna- 
mented with gold ; he wore a pair of gold 
castanets on his finger and thumb, which 
he clapped to enforce silence. ‘The belts of 
the guards behind his chair were cased in 
gold, and covered with small jaw-bones of 
ihe same metal; the elephants’ tails, waving 
like a small cloud before him, were spangled 
with gold, and large plumes of feathers 
were fourished amid them. His eunuch 
presided over these attendants, wearing 
only one massy piece of gold about his 
neck : the royal stool, entirely cased_in 
gold, was displayed under a splendid um- 
vrella, with drums, sankos, horns, and va- 
rious musical instruments, cased in gold, 
about the thickness of cartridge paper : 
large cireles of gold hung by scarlet cloth 
irom the swords of state, the sheaths 
as well as the handles of which were 
also cased ; hatchets of the same were in- 
termixed with them; the breasts of the 
Ocrahs, and various attendants, were a- 
dorned with large stars, stools, crescents, and 
gossamer wings of solid gold.”” pp. 37—39. 


They were then seated under a tree, 
when the chiefs, with their respective 
bands, passed in succession before 
them, presenting a series of scenes 
equally magnificent and singular. The 
whole number of troops thus paraded 
are estimated at 30,000. 

No communication took place on 
this day between the king and the 
inission; but on the following day 
they were introduced, and delivered 
their presents, which were graciously 
received, and the whole passed in a 
very amicable manner. ‘The next in- 
terview was more stormy, and its in- 
cidents so characteristic, that we shall 
introduce as much of it as our limits 
will admit. 


“* We were sent for to the king’s house; 
he was only attended by his privy coun- 
sellors ; he expressed much delight at the 
camera obscura and instruments. He said, 
‘The Englishmen knew more than the 
Dutchmen or Danes; that black men 
knew nothing.’ He then ordered our peo- 
ple to be dismissed, said he would look at 
the telescope in a larger place, that now 
he wished to talk with as. He again ac- 
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knowledged the gratification of Tuesday, 
and desired Mr James to explain to him 
two notes which he produced, written by 
the Governor in Chief, at the request of 
Amooney, king of Annamaboe, and Ado- 
koo, chief of the Bratfoes, making over to 
Sai, king of Ashantee, four ackies per 
month of their company’s pay, as a pledge 
of their allegiance and the termination of 
hostilities. The impression seemed in- 
stantly to have rooted itself into the king's 
mind, that this was the Governor’s indivi 

dual act, or that he had instanced it: his 
counsellors became enraged, they were all 
impatience, we all anxiety. ‘ Tell the 
white men,” said the king, * what they did 
yesterday made me much pleasure; I was 
glad we were to be friends ; but to-day I 
see they come to put shame upon my face; 
they break my heart toomuch. The Eng- 
lish know with my own powder, with my 
own shot, I drove the Fantees under their 
forts, I spread my sword over them, they 
were all killed, and their books from the 
fort are mine. I can do as much for the 
English as the Fantees; they know this 
well ; they know I have only to send acap- 
tain to get all the heads of the Fantees. 
These white men cheat me, they think to 
make ’Shantee fool; they pretend to make 
friends with me, and they joi with the 
Fantees to cheat me, to put shame upon 
my face; this makes the blood come from 
my heart.” This was reported by his lin- 
guist with a passion of gesture and utter- 
ance scatcely inferior to the king's; the 
irritation spread throughout the circle, and 
swelled even to uproar.”” pp. 46, 47. 


To this angry discourse Mr James 
merely replied, “ ‘That he would go 
back and tell the Governor all that 
the king said.” Deep dissatistaction 
was now felt by the other members of 
the mission, that their chict’ should 
do nothing to assuage the king’s wrath 
on account of the four ackies, which, 
it seems, he considered a sum so 
small, as to render the offer an insult 
to him. He then asked, if the Eng- 
lish had not great books which shew- 
ed all the sums that were paid or re- 
ceived, and if Mr James had not seen 
these books. Mr James said he had 
seen them, but did not recollect any 
thing relative to the subject in ques- 
tion. The king grew continually 
warmer, and at length exclaimed, 


*¢ * | know the English come to spy the 
country; they come to cheat me; they 
want war, they want war.” Mr James 
said, ‘ No, we want trade.’ The king inm- 
patiently continued, * They join the Fantees 
to put shame upon my face; I will send a 
captain to-morrow to take these books, apd 
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bring me the heads of all the Fantees un- Ashantee contains about 14,000 square 


der the forts; the white men know I can 
do this, | have only to speak to my cap- 
tains. The Dutch Governor does not 
cheat me; he does not shame me before 
the Fanttes; he sends me the whole 4 oz. 
amonth. The Danes do not shame me, 
and the English four ackies a mouth is no- 
thing to me; | can send a captain tor all; 
they wish war.” He drew his beard into 
his mouth, biting it, and rushing abruptly 
from his seat, exclaimed, * Shantee too! 
Shantee foo! ali! ah!’ Then shaking his 
finger at us with the most angry aspect, 
would have burst from us with the excla- 
mation, * It a black man had brought me 
this message, I would have had his head 
cut off before me.” Mr James was si- 
lent.” p. 49. 


Mr Bowdich, the second member 
of the mission, now deemed it ineum- 
bent on hin to step forward, and oc- 
cupy the place, for which his superior 
appeared to have shewn himself untit. 
He accordingly made a speech, which 
he describes as producing a wondrous 
effect: the storm was at once laid, 
and afler the council separated, the 
king’s satisfaction with what he had 
said was conveyed to him in the 
evening, in the following very intelli- 
gent words. Indeed, it is difficult to 
wake out either the ground of quarrel 
or the ground of reconcilement. ** The 
king wishes you good night ; this is 
his palaver and yours, you must not 
speek it to any one else, the white 
men come to cheat him. The king 
recollects the face of the white man 
who spoke to him to-day, he likes 
him much, he wishes he would talk 
the palaver ;_ the king likes the other 
white men who stood up with him 
very much,” &c. &e. 

Mr Bowdich's interference, how- 


ever contrary to the general rules of 


embassy, seems to have been viewed 
by the British government as justi- 
fied by the circumstances of the case ; 
for Mr James was recalled, and Mr 
Bowdich placed at the head of the 
mission, During a residence of four 
months at the court of Coomassie, 
that gentleman experienced several 
storms, and was even at one time in 
apprehension of personal violence ; 
but he at length succeeded in accom. 
modating all differences, and conclud- 
ing a treaty advantageous to both par- 
tes. 

The following are the principal 
heads of the information collected re- 
lative to this newly visited kingdom. 


miles, and a million of inhabitants, 
being half the size of Scotland, and 
somewhat more than that proportion 
of population. A great part of the 
country is covered with wood; but 
that which is cultivated is well inclos- 
ed, kept very clean, and yields large 
crops of corn, yams, fruits, and ve- 
getables. The Ashantee loom diffirs 
little from that of Europe, and they 
manufacture cloths of great brillianey 
and fineness. ‘They excel also in pot- 
tery and goldsmiths work, though in 
these arts they are surpassed by the 
countries to the south. ‘Their houses, 
though constructed only of earth and 
wood, display a considerable degree ot 
art aud ornament. Upon the whole, 
both with regard to the useful and 
the fine arts, they appear to display a 
sensible superiority over any othe 
patt of native Africa yet visited by 
Europeans. 

‘Lhe government of Ashantee is 
monarchical, and . nearly absolute, 
though admitting a certain contre! 
of the caboceers or chief men. ‘They 
leave the king nearly unmolested in 
the internal administration of the 
state; but they claim a share in all 
military questions, where ‘‘ their voice 
is still for war ;” and they hold, that, 
without their interference, the mo- 
narch might be in danger of sinking 
into inglorious ease. Ali the energics 
of the state are directed to war; th 
dignities are all military ; and every 
subject of an age fit to serve must re- 
pair, ata moment’s warning, to the 
royal standard. Accordingly, Ashan- 
tee has attained a decided pre-cmi- 
nence in this part of Africa, and has 
rendered tributary several kingdems, 
more populous and extensive thai 1t- 
self. The succession to the crown, 
as in other African kingdoms, Is en- 
tirely in the female line; the king 
being succeeded, not by his own, but 
by his sister’s son. ‘The quecn 0- 
ther is not required to observe aly 
very strict laws of decorum, it being 
only expected that her husband or fa- 
vourites shall be distinguished by bo- 
dily strength and vigour, in order that 
the royal race may not degenerate. 

It must not be concealed that the 
comparative civilization, which ap- 
pears in some parts of the Ashantee 
system, is alloyed by features of the 

t barbarism. The lower orders 
are held in eomplete thraldom by the 
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king or chiefs, and can be put to death 
or sold to slavery at pleasure. Poly- 
gamy is practised to the most unli- 
mited extent. The king is allowed 
by law 3333 wives, which number is 
carefully kept up; and those of the 
chiefs being in proportion, a great 
proportion of the interior orders are 
reduced to a state of celibacy. But 
the deepest blot on the national cha- 
racter consists in the frightful extent 
of human sacrifices. These are olfer- 
ed by the chiefs on all occasions, when 
either the gods are to be propitiated, 
or still more at the death of any mem- 
ber of the family. Aristocratic ideas 
are carried to such a height, that the 
station of the departed in the future 
world is supposed almost entirely to 
depend on his rank in the present ; 
but this can be secured only by ob- 
serving all the appointed ceremonies, 
and particularly by sending a numer- 
ous train to accompany him. At the 
death of any of the royal family, hosts 
of victims are immolated. ‘The king, 
at the funeral of his mother, gave 
himself 3000; and all the large 
towns were expected to produce their 
contingent. The mission were wit- 
ness to a sacrifice or custom, as it is 
called, on a small scale, for the mo- 
ther of a personage called Quatchie 
Quofie, who was connected with the 
royal family. 

* We walked to Assafoo about twelve 
o'clock ; the vultures were hovering a- 
round two headless trunks, scarcely cold. 
Several troops of women, from fifty to a 
hundred each, were dancing by in move- 
ments resembling skaiting, lauding and 
bewailing the deceased in the most dismal, 
yet not discordant strains; audible, from 
the vast number, ata considerable distance. 
Other troops carried the rich cloths and 
silks of the deceased on their heads, in 
shining brass pans, twisted and stuffed in- 
to crosses, cases, globes, and a fanciful va- 
riety of shapes only to be imagined, and im- 
posing, at a small distance, the appearance 
of rude deities. The faces, arms, and 
breasts of these women were profusely 
daubed with red earth, in horrid emulation 
of these who had succeeded in besmearing 
themselves with the blood of the victims. 
The crowd was overbearing ; horns, drums, 
and muskets, yells, groans, and screeches, 
invaded our hearing, with as many horrors 
as were crowded on our sight. Now and 
then a yictim was hurried by, generally 
dragged or run along at full speed; the 
uncouth dress, and the exulting countenan- 
ces of those who surrounded him, hkening 
them to as many fiegds. I observed apa- 
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thy more frequently than despair or emo- 
tion, in the looks of the victims. The 
chiefs and captains were arriving in all di- 
rections, announced by the firing of mus- 
kets, and the peculiar flourishes of their 
horns, many of which were by this time 
familiar to us; they were then habited 
piainly as warriors, and were soon lost to 
our sight in the crowd. As Old Odumata 
passed in his hammock, he bade us observe 
him well when he passed us again; this 
prepared us in a small degree. Presently 
the king’s arrival in the market-place was 
announced, the crowd rolled towards it 
impetuously, but the soldiery hacked on 
all sides: indiscriminately, and formed a 
passage for the procession. Quatchie Quo- 
tie hurried by, plunging from side to side 
like a Bacchanal, drunk with the adula- 
tion of his bellowing supporters ; his atti- 
tudes were responsive to the horror and 
barbarism of the exultations which inspired 
them. The victims, with large knives 
driven through their cheeks, eyed him 
with indifference; he them, with a savage 
joy bordering on frenzy; insults were 
aggravated on che one, flattery lavished on 
the ather. Our disgust was beguiled for 
an instant by surprise. The chiefs, who 
had just past us in their swarthy clothes, 
and the dark gloomy habits of war, now 
followed Quatchie Quofie, glistening in 
all the splendour of their fetish dresses ; 
the sprightly variety of their movements 
ill accorded with the ceremony. Old Odu- 
mata’s vest was covered with fetish, cased 
invariably in gold or silver. A variety of 
extraordinary or:zament and novel insignia, 
courted and reflected the sun in every di- 
rection. It was like a splendid pantomime 
aiter a Gothic tragedy. 

** We followed to the market-place. The 
king, and the chiefs not immediately con- 
nected with Quatchie Quotie, were seated 
under their canopies, with the usual in- 
signia and retinue, and lined about the 
half of a circle, apparently half a mile in 
circumference ; the soldiery completed it ; 
their respective chiefs situated amongst 
them. ‘Thirteen victims surrounded by 
their executioners, whose black shaggy 
caps and vests gave them the appearance 
ot bears rather than men, were pressed to- 
gether by the crowd to the left of the king. 
The troops of women before described pa- 
raded without the circle, vociferating the 
dirge. Rum and palm wine were flowing 
copiously ; horns and drums were exerted 
even to frenzy. In an instant, there was 
a burst of musketry near the king, and it 
spread and continued incessantly, around 
the circle, for upwards of an hour. The 
soldiers kept their stations, but the chiefs, 
after firing, bounded once round the area 
with the vesture and extravagance of mad- 
men ; their panting iollowers enveloping 
them in flags, occasionally firing in ali the 
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attitudes of a scaramouch, and incessantly 
bellowing the strong names of their exult- 
ing chief, whose musket they snatched from 
his hands directly he had fired. An old 
hag, described as the head fetish woman of 
the family, screamed and plunged about 
in the midst of the fire, as if in the great- 
est agonies. The greater the chief, the 
heavier the charge of powder he is allowed 


to fire; the heaviest charge recollected, was 


that fired by the king on the death of his 
sister, eighteen ackies, or an ounce avoir- 
dupoise. Their blunderbusses and long 
guns were almost all braced closely with 
the cordage of the country ; they were ge- 
nerally supported by their attendants whilst 
they fired; several did not appear to reco- 
ver it for nearly a minute; Odumata’s old 
frame seemed shaken almost to dissolution. 
Many made a point of collecting near us, 
just within the circle, and firing as close as 

»ssible to,startle us; the frequent burst- 
ing of their muskets made this rather dis- 
agreeable. The firing abated, they drank 
freely trom the bowls of palm wine, reli- 
giously pouring a small quantity on the 
ground before they raised them to their 
lips. The principal females of the family, 
many of them very handsome, and of ele- 
gant figures, came forward to dance ; dres- 
sed generallly in yellow silk, with a silver 
knife hung by a chain round their necks ; 
one with a gold, another with a silver horn ; 
a few were dressed as fetish women; an um- 
brella was held over the grand-daughter as 
she danced. The Ashantees dance incom- 
parably better than the people of the water 
side, indeed, elegantly ; the sexes do not 
dance separately, as in Fantee, but the 
man encircles the woman with a piece of 
silk, which he generally flirts in his right 
hand, supports her round the waist, re- 
ceives her elbows in the palms of his hands, 
and a variety of figures approximating, with 
the time and movement, very closely to the 
waltz.” 

** A dash of sheep and rum was exchang- 
ed between the king and Quatchie Quofie, 
and the drums announced the sacrifice of 
the victims. All the chiefs first visited 
them in turn; | was not near enough to 
distinguish wherefore. The executioners 
wrangled and struggled. for the office, and 
the indifference with which the first poor 


creature looked on, in the torture he was 
from the knife passed through his cheeks, 
was remarkable; the nearest executioner 
snatched the sword from the others, the right 
hand of the victim was then lopped off, he was 
thrown down, and his head was sawed ra- 
ther than cut off; it was cruelly 
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the grave’ with the blood ofa freeman of 
respectability. All the retainers of the fa- 
mily being present, and the heads of all 
the victims deposited in the bottom of the 
grave, several are unsuspectingly called on 
in a hurty to assist in placing the coffin or 
basket, and just as it rests on the heads or 
skulls, aslave from behind stuns one of these 
freemen by a violent blow, followed by « 
deep gash in the back part of the neck. and 
he ts rolled on the top of the body, and the 
grave instantly filled up. A sort of carni- 
val, varied by firing, drinking, singing, and 
dancing, was kept up in Assafoo for seve- 
ral days, the chiefs generally visiting it 
every evening, or sending their linguists 
with a dash of palm wine or rum to Quat- 
chie Quofie; and I was yiven to under- 
Stand, that, but for the approaching war, 
and necessary economy of powder, there 
would have been eight great customs in- 
stead of one for this woman, one weekly, 
the king himself firing at the last. Thi 
last day, all the females in any way con- 
nected with the family (who are not allow- 
ed to eat for three days after the death, 
though they may drink as much palm wine 
as they please) paraded round the town, 
singing a compliment and thanks to all 
those who had assisted in making the cus- 
tom.” 

** On the death of a king, afl the cus- 
toms which have been made for the sub- 
jects who have died during his reign must 
be simultaneously repeated by the families, 
(the human sacrifices, as well as the carou- 
sals and pageantry,) to amplify that for the 
monarch, which is also solemnized inde- 
pendently, but at the same time, in every 
excess of extravagance and. barbarity. The 
brothers, sons, and nephews of the king, 
affecting temporary insanity, burst forth 
with their muskets, and fire promiscuously 
amongst the crowd; even a man of rank, 
if they meet him,.is their victim ; nor is 
their murder of him.or any other, en such 
an occasion, visited or prevented. ‘the 
scene can scarcely be imagined. Few per- 
sons of rank dare to stir trom their houses 
for the first two or three days, but reli- 
giously drive forth all their vassals and 
slaves, as the most acceptable composition 
of their own absence.” pp. 284—288. 


The king of Ashantee may now be 
considered as master of the Gold 
Coast, where nothing except the Eu- 
ropean posts.is able to.resist him, On 
the north, he sses dependencies 
still. more.,valuable,. particularly the 
kingdows and) Dagwumba, 
which: are both more populous and 
civilized than’ Ashantee; but, being 
inferior in military prowess, they have 
been obliged to own. his supremacy. 
Mr Bowdich hedrd'also of number 
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of other kingdoms, extending to the 
north and east, which were, in gene- 
ral, equally populous and civilized as 
that of Ashantee. Respecting the ri- 
vers of the interior, also, he acquired 
much new and important information, 
duly to estimate which would require 
2 longer discussion than our limits 
will permit. ‘ihe Niger he found 
passing among the Moorish caravan 
merchants under the name of’ the 
Quolla, and it was described as a great 
river flowing eastward. Another 
great river, represented also as flowing 
eastward, separates at ‘T'oinbuctoo, and 
runs parallel to it, under the name of 
the Gambaroo. ‘The Quolla, or Ni- 
ger, Was generally represented by the 
Ashantee merchants as flowing east- 
ward, till it became the main branch 
of the Nile,—an assertion, however, 
which could not, we believe, stand the 
test of a strict scrutiny. At Gaboon, 
Mr Bowdich was assured that a branch 
at least of this river turned to the 
south, and discharged itself into the 
Congo. 

We cannot conclude this sketch 
without giving the particulars which 
our traveller learned concerning the 
unfortunate Mungo Park. ‘hey are 
not very satisfactory; but, such as 
they are, they cannot but be interest- 
ing. 

‘* J paid,” says Mr Bowdich, “ my first 
private visit to Baba, the chief Moor, and 
took some pens, paper, ink, and pencils 
with me as a present ; the paper and pen- 
cils were much esteemed, but he preferred 
his reed and vegetable ink. He received 
me courteously, and was contemplating a 
curiously intricate figure like a horoscope ; 
the MS. was filled with them. He laid his 
finger on it, and said, If you have any hard 
palaver, this can make me settle it for you 
when no other person can; or, if you have 
any dear friend in England you wish to 
see, tell me the name, and this shall bring 
lim to you. 1 thanked him, observing, 
that, when Englishmen knew their palaver 
was right, they always left it to God, and 
that Kngland was too good a place for me 
to wish any one I regarded to leave it. His 
disciples and pupils were writing on wood- 
en boards, like those Mr Park describes. 
When a charm was applied for, one of the 
eldest wrote the body of it, and gave it to 
Baba, who added a sort of cabalistical mark, 
and gave it a mysterious fold ; the credu- 
lous .native snatched it eagerly as it was 
held out to him, paid the gold, and hurried 
away to inclose it in the richest case he 
could afford. 1 had a long conversation 
with Baba, and he begged me to visit him 
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frequently. He was much gratified with 
the specimens of African Arabic at the end 
of Mr Jackson’s work, and read them 
fluently. 1 visited him the next day, when 
he sent hastily for a Moor, who, he told 
me, was very learned, and just come from 
Timbuctoo. This man expressing no sur- 
prise when he first saw me, Baba explained 
it, by telling me, spontaneously, that this 
Moor had seen three white men before at 
Boussa. I eagerly inquired the particulars 
cv the novelty, and they were again repeat- 
ed to Baba, and were thus interpreted :— 
‘ That, some years ago, a vessel with 
masts suddenly appeared on the Quolla or 
Niger near Boussa, with three white men, 
and some black. The natives, encouraged 
by these strange men, took off provisions 
for sale, were well paid, and received pre- 
sents besides. It seems the vessel had an- 
chored. ‘The next day, perceiving the ves- 
sel going on, the natives hurried after her, 
(the Moor protested, from their anxiety to 
save her from some sunken rocks, with 
which the Quolla abounds,) but the white 
men mistaking, and thinking they pursued 
for a bad purpose, deterred them. The 
vessel soon after struck, the men jumped 
into the water, and tried to swim, but 
could not tor the current, and were drown- 
ed. He thought some of their clothes were 
now at Wauwaw, but he did not believe 
there were any books or papers.” This 
spontaneous narrative, so artlessly told, 
made a powerful impression on my mind. 
I saw the man frequently afterwards ; his 
manners were very mild, and he never ask- 
ed me for the most trifling present. He 
drew me a chart before he went away ; and 
I dispatched some certificates for Major Ped- 
die by him, indorsed with Baba’s recom- 
mendations. I heard exactly the same 
thing afterwards from another Moor, but 
he had not been an eye-witness. I begged 
Mr Hutchinson, when I left Coomassie, to 
note any other report on the subject of Mr 
Park’s death, and he afterwards sent me 
the MS., a translation of which is in the 
appendix.” pp. 90, 91. 


This document in the appendix con- 
tradicts the assertion that no offensive 
act was committed by the natives. 
There are two translations of it, and 
both agree in the main fact, which 
corroborates but too entirely the pre- 
ceding statement of this enterprising 
traveller's fall. We insert them, as 
their variations are as curious as their 
niatter is imteresting. 


Translations of a Manuscript descriptive of 
Mr Park's death. 


MR SALAME’S TRANSLATION. 


The words in italics, so distinguished at that geu- 
themman’s request, not being In t original.) 
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A literal translation of a declaration, writ- 
ten in a corrupted Arabic, from the town 
of Yaad, in the interior of Africa. 


‘‘ In the name of God, the Merciful 
and the Muniiicent. 


This declaration is issued from the 
town called Yad, in the country of Kossa. 
—We (the writer) do witness the follozing 
case, (statement.) We never saw nor 
heard of the sea (river) called Koodd ; but 
we sat to hear (understood) the voice (re- 
port) of some persons, saying, * We saw a 
ship, equal to her we never saw before ; 
and the King of Yatd had sent plenty of 
every kind of food, with cows and sheep ; 
There were two men, one woman, two male 
slaves, and two maids in the ship; The 
two white men were derived from the race 
(sect) of Nassri; (Christ or Christianity.) 
The King of Yatid asked them to come out 
to him, (to land 3) and they refused com- 
ing out, (landing,) and they went to the 
King of the country of Bassa, who is great- 
er than the King of Yaid ; And while they 
were sitting in the ship, and gaining a po- 
sition (rounding) over the Cape of Koodd, 
and were in society with the people of the 
King of Bassa, the ship reached (struck) a- 
head of Mountain, which took (destroyed) 
her away, and the men and women of Bas- 
sa altogether, with every kind of arms, 
(goods ;y And the ship could find no way 
to avoid the mountain ; And the man who 
was in the ship killed his wite, and threw 
all his property into the sea, (river,) and 
then they threw themselves a/so from fear : 
Afterwards they took one out of the water, 
ill the news reached the town of Kanji, 
the country of the King of Wawi, and the 
King of Wawi heard of it, he buried him 
in his earth, (grave,) and the other we have 
not seen; perhaps he is in the bottom of 
the water..—And God knows best. Au- 
thentic from the mouth of Sherif Abrahim. 
inis.” 


MR JACKSON’S TRANSLATION. 


*¢ In the name of God, the Merciful 
and Clement. 


« This narrative proceeds from the ter- 
ritory in Housa called Eeauree. [We cb- 
served an extraordinary event or circum- 
stance, but we neither saw nor heard of the 
river which is called Kude, and as we were 
sitting we heard the voice of children, and 
we saw a@ vessel the like to which in size we 
never saw before ; and we sew the King of 
Feauree send cattle and sheep, and a va- 
riety of vegetables in great abundance : and 
there were two men and one woman, and 
two slaves, and they tied or fastened them 
in the vessel. 

** There were also in the vessel two white 
men of the race called Christians, (N’sar- 
rali;) and the Sultan of Eeauree called a- 
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loud to them to come out of the vessel, by: 
they would not. 

** They proceeded to the country of Bu. 
sa, which is greater than that of the Sultan 
of Eeauree, and as they were sitting in the 
vessel they hung or were stopped by the 
Cape or Head Land of Kude. . 

** And the people of the Sultan of Busa 
called to them, and poured their arms into 
the vessel, and the vessel reached the head. 
land or cliff, and became attached or fixed 
to the head of the mountain, and could not 
pass it. Then the men and women of Busa 
collected themselves hostilely together, with 
arms of all descriptions, when the vessel 
being unable to clear or pass the Cape, the 
man in the vessel killed his wife, and threw 
the whole of her property into the river; 
they then threw themselves into the river. 
fear seizing them ; (the news of this occur- 
rence was then conveyed to the Sultan Wa- 
wee.) until it reached by water the terri- 
tory of Kanjee, in the country of the Sul- 
tan Wawee, and we buried it (a male body 
in its earth, and one of them we saw not a! 
all in the water, and God knows the trutli 
of this report. From the mouth of the 
Shereef Ibrahim.—The end.” 


We must, before we conclude, in- 
dulge our readers with an Ashantee 
song. It is not inelegant, and, as Mr 
Bowdich remarks, has a considerable 
resemblance to one of the odes of Ho- 
race, Donec gratus eram tibi,” &c.. 


ls¢ Woman. My husband likes me too 
much, 
He is good to me ; 
But I cannot like him, 
So I must listen to my lover. 
Ist Man. My wife does not please me, 
I tire of her now; 
So I will please myself with another 
Who is very handsome. 
2d Woman. My lover tempts me too 
much. 
But my husband always does me good, 
So I must like him well, 
And I must be true to him. 
2d Man. Girl, you pass my wife hand- 
some, 
Sut I cannot call.you wife ; 
A wife pleases her husband only, 
"ut when I leave you, you go to others. 


This book is written in a very sin- 
cular style. Mr Bowdich seems to 
have been originally a scholar, and 
given to fine writing, for he often 
quotes the classics, and his descrip- 
tions of scenery, in particular, are cast 
in a highly poetical mould ; but, by 
living so long abroad, he has in some * 
measure forgottcn his own language, 
and is ever mingling with his: finest 
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flights words that have no meaning as 
he uses them, or, more grotesquely 
still, the senseless jabber of negros 
and negro-drivers. He talks inces- 
santly of palavers, dashes, &e. which 
interrupt in the most ridiculous way 
the splendour of his narrative. Mr 
Bowdich, too, seems to have formed 
quite as high a notion of his own ta- 
lents for a negotiator as his readers 
will give him credit for; and he ra- 
ther crows over poor Mr James in a 
tone of too much self-importance. 
However, he is a very entertaining 
and intelligent traveller, and, ‘ teke 
him for all in all,” we ‘like his pa- 
laver much.” 


REMARKS ON BISHOP SANDFORD’'S 
SERMONS. * 


In giving a view of the literature of 
the age, we must not pass over the 
pulpit, and we should tarry longer 
within that sacred ground than, per- 
haps, our readers would be inclined 
to continue with us, were we to con- 
sult only our own inclinations. Ina 
miscellaneous journal, however, it is 
scarcely possible to introduce the 
voice of the preacher with much ef- 
fect. It is like quoting the Bible in 
a mixed company, when the well- 
meaning monitor is only stared at for 
his pains, and has the mortification to 
discover, that he has rather injured 
than betriended the cause of' religion. 
We shall, yet, every now and then, 
meke the attempt, and, without ven- 
turing on many words of our own, 
it will be very gratifying to us, if the 
slight glimpses which we may occa- 
sionally have it in our power to give 
into the writings of learned and picus 
divines, both of our own and of for- 
mer times, should be the means of ex- 
citing our readers to look farther for 
themselves. 

The present age is not, on the 
whole, adverse to religion, but it has no 
great notion of the sobriety of religion, 
and we should not be surprised if the 


‘ sermons before us were less noticed than 


they deserve to be, trom the peculiari- 
ty of the times in which they appear, 
hat we consider as their leading ex- 


-* Sermons hed in St John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Sandford, D. D. 
one of the Bi 
Church, &-. Edinburgh, 1819. 
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cellence, is perhaps the very circum- 
stance, which may possibly prevent 
them from acquiring their just share 
of reputation. ‘They scem to us a 
very admirable specimen of simple 
pastoral homilies, and they recall to 


us more perfectly the earlier are of 


the English Retormed Church, than 
any thing which we have seen tora 
long time. ‘hey contain wholesome 
doctrine, conveyed in very plain and 
perspicuous language, and in a spirit 
quite the reverse of any thing polemi- 
cal or controversial ; and they invari- 
ably connect practicalconelusions with 
Gospel tenets. There is net, perhaps, 
much skill exhibited in the structure 
of these discourses, nor any remarkable 
felicity in. the manner of expression, 
yet in these very detects, it they are 
detects, they come nearer the pri- 
mitive model upon which they have 
insensibly been formed. ‘they are 
the compositions, in short, of one 
well instructed in Christian doctrine, 
and fully impressed with its infinite 
importance, yet enforcing it with a 
most exemplary meckness; and, in 
their entire wait of urtifice, or any at- 
tempt at clequence, except what is 
naturally inspired by the subject it- 
selt, they have about them a species 
of Apostolical purity, which is now 
but rarely to be met with. 

‘the few examples which we ca 
give, and which we shall take with- 
out much selection, will, we think, 
both explain and justify this opinion. 

‘The tollowing passage, in a sermon 
on the text, “* For we walk by faith, 
not by sight,” contains a striking 
practical view of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gospel. 


** The mercy and * love towards us’ of 
Ahnighty God, who is not * a hard mas- 
ter, reaping where He hath not sowed, and 
gathering where he hath not strawed,’ have 
ordained, that the matters of revelation 
shall be calculated to produce duis practical 
impression upon the humble spirt which 
submits itself to the teaching of His word, 
and the heart which is open to its instruc- 
tions. the most mysterious doctrines 
of the Gospel partake of this character. 
That sublime fact, into the belief of which 
we are baptized, the ineffable unity of three 
Divine persons in the One Godhead, high 
as it is beyond the present comprehension 
of our bounded reason, is rendered most 
interesting to the restored creatures, who 
are thus taught in gratitude to worship the 
concentrated benignity of the Creator, the 
Redeemer, and the Sanctitier of man. Thet 
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‘ faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners ;’ that ‘ God spared 
not His own Son; but made Him, who 
knew no sin, to be sin (i. e. an offering for 
sin) tor us; that the just suffered for the 
unjust,” is a mystery unfathomable by our 
understandings, yet assured te us by the 
truth of Holy Writ, and, therefore, the 
object of faith; but how, my brethren, 
doth it speak to the heart; how is it form- 
ed to penetrate the spirit with the liveliest 
sense of God's unutterable goodness ; that 
Heaven was bowed down to the earth, that 
‘the Word was made flesh,’ to undergo a 
life on this earth of suffering, and a death 
of ignominy and torture tor man, made out 
of the dust of the ground; how doth it 
console the penitent sinner, trembling be- 
neath the burden of his transgressions, and 
bind him in affectionate and yrateful capti- 
vity to the law of the gracious Beg, who, 
at the very moment of the first offence, 
* thought on us that we should not perish !” 
The Holy Spirit, whose blessed influence is 
promised to our prayers, ‘to strengthen 
our infirmities,” in whose assured help we 
are taught, by Divine truth, to believe, acts 
imperceptibly ; * the wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” The operation is mys- 
terious, but sincere faith in the revelation 
will encourage the believer to use, with 
humble contidence, the appointed means of 
grace, and to labour that the mercy and aid 
he sceks shall be thankfully improved to 
the end for which Eternal Goodness be- 
siows them. Thus it is, that every com- 
munication of that * Scripture which is gi- 
ven by inspiration of God, is profitable for 
instruction in rigiiteousness, that we may 
be thoroughly turnistied to all good works.” 

pp. 247—251. 


In a sermon on self-examination are 
the following very edifying and useful 
observations : 


“It is impossible, in the space allowed 
for such a discourse as this, to describe, in 
detail, all the subjects which this inquiry 
embraces ; but some of the most promi- 
nent tokens that we are living under the in- 
fluence and guidance of the Spirit may be 
mentioned. 

** Perhaps we may derive no little assur- 
ance on this point, by asking our own 
hearts whether we be willing and earnest 
to engage in the inquiry. It is one of the 
most dangerous artifices of Satan to whis- 
per that there is no call for this self-exami- 
nation. it would mainly serve his mali- 
cious purpose to inspire us with an inde- 
lent unwillingness to disturb our own 
peace. Hie is continually practising his 
temptation. * Ye shal] not surely die,” 


is a crafty suggestion, which has deceived 
and ruined many more than the mother of 
mankind. he can fix this suggestion in 
the mind, and cheat us into the shumber of 
self-satistaction, and persuade us that we 
are safe enough already, half his work is 
done. He will retire abashed and discon. 
certed, if he find us determined not to rest 
in a general careless acquiescence in our 
spiritual state, but to ~* search out our 
ways,’ and apply the only rule which will 
not deceive us, to decide upon their charac. 
ter. It was‘ while men slept that the ene- 
my sowed tares among the good seed.’ 
Our Lord commands all Christians to 
watch; and as the temptation to * speak 
peace to the soul, when there is no peace,’ 
proceeds from the adversary, who desires 
to take advantage of our weakness, and to 
luil us to the sleep of death, so, on the 
other hand, the desire to shake off this false 
security may be considered as a token that 
the work of renewal is going on in the 
heart, and will proceed, by the Divine 
blessing, to the happiest result, if we do 
not, by our own folly or perverscness, dis- 
appoint the merciful intentions of God's 
Holy Spirit. 

** Again, let us suppose that the exami- 
nation is undertaken with a deep sense of 
its importance, and an active will to per- 
form it. We may ask, in the next piace, 
is it conducted with perfect sincerity: Is 
there no reserve, no hidden chamber of the 
heart, which we torbear to explore? Do 
we hear a secret voice within, counselling 
us to rest in a general acknowledgment of 
unworthiness, and to forbear that detailed 
and close inspection and scrutiny which are 
indispensable to the real and profitable 
knowledge of ourselves ? or do we, remem- 
bering that we are in the presence of Hint 
from whom no secrets are hid, implore 
Him to assist us to banish the suggestions 
ot self-love, and by a fair, unreserved com- 
parison of our sentiments and conduct with 
the law, to let conscience do ‘ her perfect 
work ?? From the answers which the heart 
pronounces to these questions we may 
draw no unsafe conclusion to tell us, whe- 
ther we are proceeding under the protec- 
tion of the Spirit of truth, or whether, 1 
the very moment of such a religious exct- 
cise, we are blindly yielding to the strata 
gems and deceit oi the father of lies.” 


In pursuing the same subject he 
says, 

*‘ How do you reverence God's holy 
word? Is it the companion of your fe- 
tired hours? Is it your chief to 
meditate on the Holy Scriptures ? Or do 
you read them only as a duty which must 
be performed, and gladly close the volume 
of eternal truth, to your: 
Some more engaging 
Suit ? Do yeu leye the holy day which 
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God has set apart for his own service, and 
for our highest edification and improve- 
ment, and the @uties in which it calls you 
to engage ?. Or do you esteem it a weart- 
ness or @ toil? do its lingering hours hang 
heavy on-your hands {Jo you think that 
you have done your duty on that day, by 
appearing once only in the house of God ; 
or do you rejoice in every opportunity * to 
tread its sacred courts?” And how is the 
remainder of that sacred time employed # 
Believe me, you. may form no mistaken 
judgment of your religious character, trom 
the degree of your affection to the appre- 
priate employments of the Lord's day, and 
trom the manner in which you pass it. | 
am far from recommending you to make 
the Christian festival a day of morose and 
puritanical strictness; but allow me to 
say, that he who has not, unless prevented 
by some lawful impediment, presented 
himself at both the usual services of the 
church, has not done his duty; nor he 
who allows the remaining Icisure of that 
day to be spent in indoleace, in idle visit- 
ing and conversation, in careless neglect of 
his duties in the closet. Let these be per- 
formed conscientiously, and * heartily as 
unto the Lord,’ and then let the portion of 
his time which he can command be past 
in acts of charity and mercy, or m the ra- 
tional and improving converse of pious and 
cheerful friends. Ask your own hearts, 
whether such is the history of your Sab- 
baths. Extend your inquisition to the 
other particulars comprised under this first 
and greatest commandinent. If your hearts 
condemn you not, bappy indeed you are, 
for then may you * have confidence towards. 
God.’ ‘Then will * the Spirit bear witness 
with your spirit,’ that the work of the 
Holy Ghost renewing you to His image is 
proceeding, and by a‘ proot which cannot 
deceive, that you have the tokens of * the 
Spirit of Christ.’ ” 

There are some subjects canvassed 
in this volume which have given. rise 
to much controversy, aud have of 
cousequence produced wnuch iil-blood 
and rancour in the Christian work. 
Ile would be a singular beimg, how- 
ever, in-whom any such feelings should 
be engendered by the mild and pa- 
ternal tone’ in which these subjects 
ure treated here,.. If any one, for in- 
stance, should full tooth ‘and nail upon 
the scrmon in which the subject of 
Regeneration is discussed, pe should 
alnost be inclined. to consider the o¢-.. 
Currence ef suck. bitterness as con- 
futation of the sermon,:( Bishop Sand- . 
ford very temperately holds the opi- 
is maintained: by the 
highest.authorities inthe English - 


chureh, *that’the word Regeneration - 
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mezns simply the operation of the 
Holy Spirit in baptism,) and, as a 
proof that the person who could be 
so peryersely disposed was still a- 
the .wnregenerate. do we 
conceive that there is a single Presby- 
teria in Scotland whe will have any 
fev! ug Dut one ef sympathy and re- 
spect for the candid firmncss with 
Witich this sincere and conscientious 
Vishop thus detends the peculiar con- 
stitution of his own church. 


ihout uncharitable censure of those 
who dittier from us in their notions of 
church government, and of the qualitica. 
tions necessary to the right adininistration 
of the Holy Sacraments, we faithfully and 
conscientiously abide by that form of ec- 
clesiasticul polity, which we verily believe 
to have been established by the first inspir- 
ed rulers of the Christian church. With- 
out any vein and writating disputations 
about names and titles, we are content to 
tullow the pattern which we think is evi- 
dently propounded in the word of God. 
This is the claim which. we acknowledge, 
and the exanrple we profess to imitate. We 
believe that the three orders of our clergy 
are derived from the model of the church 
in the New ‘Testament ; and we know, and 
all who are acqu«inted with the history of 
Christianity from the first ages, know as 
well as we do, that for the first fifteen cen- 
turics of the Christian era, there was no 
regwar chureh in any part of the world 
that. was not so constituted. We thus 
consider our form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment such as may be * proved by most 
certain warrant ot Holy Scripture,’ and 
contirmed by the invariable practice of all 
antiquity. While we abstain, as our 
Christian profession requires from us, from 
judging those who do not agree with us on 
this important subject; while we endea- 
vour to live * in the bond of peace ’ with 
other communities of our Christian bre- 
thren, who is he that will blame us’ for 
* holding fast’ the practices which: we 
contemplate as deriving a sacred authority 
from the Apvstles of our blessed Lord and 
Master 


He afterwards adds, and they are 
words that well deserve to be held in 
remembrance, ‘* Let it be our care, 
therefore, to abide stedfastly by the’ 
communion to which we belong, while 
we presume not to condemn others, but 
live in amity and kindness with those 
* by whom we dwell securely.’ Their 


respect and good opinion we certainly. 
shall 


net deserve, and are not likely 
to obtain, by denying or dissembling 


the principles by which’ we ought 


be distinguished.” 
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REMARKS ON MRS BRUNTON’ EM= 
MELINE. 


We know few pieces of fictitious 
writing more beautiful and affecting 
than this little fragment. Yet the vo- 
lume which contains it has a hold upon 
our feelings of a much stronger kind 
than ever belonged to the mere inte- 
rest of a tale ; and, amidst the real 
sorrow which it awakens in us, we can 
scarcely attend to any imaginary woes. 
The cloud which not many months 
ago fell so heavily over our city, once 
more presses upon us, when we open 
the last unfinished pages of one whom 
we so highly honoured and admired, 
dropping, as it were, from her dying 
hand ; and when we read that heart- 
rending memoir which precedes them, 
traced with all the suppressed emo- 
tion of the deepest and most genuine 
sorrow, by the widowed hand, which, 
with a love so devoted, was long link- 
ed to hers. It is not easy, in such 
circumstances, to listen to the moral 
lessons of any fiction, however inte- 
resting, yet we are glad to take refuge 
in the occupation, and to withdraw 
ourselves, for a time, from more op- 
pressive feelings. We-hope that it 
will soon be a more pleasing employ- 
ment, however melancholy, to con- 
tempiate the instructive biography of 
Mrs Brunton herself: At present, we 
must speak only of this little work, in 
which, with all her characteristic 
anxiety to employ her uncommon 
powers, for the good of her species, 
she has bequeathed, even in its im- 
perfect form, a most valuable legacy 
to society. 

It could not but be painful to this 
high-minded woman, and most sincere 
Christian, to oberve, that some fatal 
‘infringements had, of late years, been 
made upon the purity of ancient 
manners ; that the severe but salutary 
jaws which had been raised as a fence 
around the sanctity of doinestic vir- 
tue, had, in some respects, given way ; 
and that a greater laxity of sentiment 
was gradually creeping in under the 
aspect of an improved liberality and 
charity. Her clear-sighted spirit saw 
at once through the delusion ; but, 
in-endeavouring to dispel it, she saw 
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trespassed upon these great social and 
religious sanctions, that there is a se. 
cret power thwarting their attempts 
at happiness, and that, whatever 
may be their worldly prosperity, or 
even their great and amiable qua- 
lities, ‘* the stars in their courses are 
fighting against them.” make 
this lesson the more impressive, she 
has invested her guilty pair with 
many of those dispositions which are 
most agreeable and respectable in so. 
ciety,—the woman, weak, indeed, 
and without any force of character, 
but, perhaps, the more engaging 
from her feminine timidity and sofi- 
ness,—the man, of a lofty mind and 
unbending honour, according to the 
principles of the world. They are 
inarried -after their crime, and the 
outset of the tale gives us, at once, an 
insight into the character of the par- 
ties, and the sources of misery that 
were opening for them. 


** The dews were sparkling in the sum- 
mer sun, the birds sang in full chorus, the 
antic sports of animals testified activity and 
joy, and gladness seemed the nature of 
every living thing, when the loveliest bride 
that ever England saw was preparing for 
her nuptial,hour. Affluence awaited her, 
and to her rank belonged all the advanta- 
ges of respectability, without the fetters of 
state. That hour was to see her unitcd te 
the gallant Sir Sidney de Clifford,—a soldier 
high in fame,—agentleman who, in person, 
manners, and accomplishments, was rival- 
led by few,—a lover, who adored her with 
all the energies of a powerful mind. He 
was the husband of her choice—whom she 
had loved above all that heaven and earth 
contain—above Him whom they cannot 
contain. 

youth, beauty, affluence, satisfied 
ambition, and successful love, can give 
happiness, Emmeline was happy. Yet the 
sigh which swelled her bosom was not the 
sigh of rapture; nor was it, though Em- 
imeline was the softest of her sex, the off- 
‘Spring of maiden fears. It was wrung froin 
her by bitter recollection; for Emmeline 
had, before, been a bride. Attendance and 
respect, cheerful preparations and congra- 
tulating friends, had beguiled the appre- 
hensions of innocence. The bonds ite 
which she had entered had been hallowed 
by a parent’s blessing—a blessing given, 

as! in vain. The bridal ornaments, 
which now'a menial was arranging, @ proud 


and joyful hand—but this way Emmeline 
dared not look. * 1 will forget the past, 
thought she.“ This day, at least, will 
forget it; and from this hour 1 will atone 
for my error+-for my guilt, if J. must call 
it so. Every duty will 1 now punc 


likewise that much delicacy, as well 
as decision, was requisite. It is in 
this spirit that she began this admire 
able tale, in which she has. endea- 
- vouréd “to prove to those who have 
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perform—sweet, willing duty now! The 
censorious world may be busy with my 
name—but what is the world to me? 
Never much—now less than nothing. Let 
Lady de Clifford forgive me—let Mary— 
and my father '—Emmeline checked a sigh 
of anguish. ‘¢ I will not think of that to- 
day,” said she ; and she started up, to seek 
in change of posture and of object an es- 
cape from thought. 

‘* Her eye wandered over one of those 
smiling scenes almost peculiar to her na- 
tive land. ‘The shadows of gigantic oak 
and knotted elm dappled a verdure bright 
as a poet’s dream of the lawns of Eden. 
A river, scarcely seen to flow, spread its 
glassy windings amidst the peaceful slopes, 
where the morning-smokes, and the church 
tower peeping from the woods, might lead 
the fancy to many a scene of cheerful Ia- 
bour and domestic peace. But one object 
alone drew Emmeline’s eye. It was a 
graceful figure, which, with head bent 
downwards, and looks fixed on the earth, 
was slowly and thoughtfully approaching 
her dwelling. * Is that the step of a bride- 
groom ?’ thought Emmeline. But, ere the 
tear that started had trickled down her 
cheek, De Clifford’s eye met hers; and his 
smile of fond and fervent love banished the 
remembrance of all sorrow and all crime. 

*“ It was not the coldness of declining 
passion, nor the regrets of a reluctant en- 
gagement, which had clouded De Clifford's 
brow. -Nor was it the fear of the world’s 
scorn; for even the idea that he could be 
scorned had never darkened De Clifford's 
soul. His was one of the few powerful 
minds, which are, indeed, * their own aw- 
ful world.” He had been accustomed to 
command applause, not to need, still less 
to solicit it; and, when crowds huzzaed, 
and senates thanked him, he had said to 
himself, ‘ these people praise they know 
not what. Success is their idol. 1 might 
have been the man I am, and yet tried by 
a court-martial.’ Yet De Clifford was now, 
though he acknowledged it not to himself, 
sunk in his own esteem. He told himself 
that others, tempted as he had been, would, 
like him, have fallen. But this balm was 

owerless for the wounds of a mind like 

e Clifford's. Of the heavenly medicine, 
which alone can heal the noble spirit, De 
Clifford thought not. His only resource 
was to banish the recollection of his guilt ; 
and in this he was not unsuccessful.” 
pp. 3—7. 


On their marriage, they fe to thie an- 
cient mansion of De Clifford, which 
is deserted. by his, mother and sister 
on their approach,,and here they con- 
tinue im a ‘solitude. which soon be- 
comes ‘gloomy. The: generosity of 
Emmeline’s first husband, striking] 

displayed on the occasion of her fall, 


and the recollection of her children, 
are ever torturing her solitary reflec- 
tions. De Clifford longs for more 
rousing occupation. It is scarcely 
possible to mention all the little 
sources of their disquiet, which con- 
sisted rather in feelings, than in oc- 
currences. The following is a de 
scription of their general reception 
in the country. 


** Meanwhile, this pair were left to their 
own pleasures and their own pains. The 
first weeks of their abode at Euston they 
passed entirely alone; the few gentry who 
were in the neighbourhood keeping aloof. 
With some, it was no matter of hesitation 
whether they should receive into society 
her who had broken its most powerful 
bond, or whether they should open their 
families to her who had violated all the 
sanctities of her own. Some waited to sce 
what others would do; curiosity overcom- 
ing their dislike of vice, but not their awe 
for public opinion; and some who had 
never been admitted to Euston Hall, and 
who suspected that the same exclusion 
might operate still, loudly declared, that 
* they would be civil to poor Lady de Clif- 
ford, should they happen to meet with her, 
but that they had no idea of throwing them- 
selves in the way of such people.’ 

‘* Tt was remarked, that the congrega- 
tion at Euston church became unusually 
numerous and unusually gay ; but the first 
Sunday after her arrival, Lady de, Clifford 
was not there; and the second she had 
taken her place before the clergyman—wore 
a slouch bonnet—held down her head dur- 
ing the whole service—end, when it was 
over, disappeared like a shadow ; so that 
the only facts which could be affirmed con- 
cerning her by the ladies of Euston were, 
that her figure was ‘ to their taste, rather 
small, and her veil real Brussels lace.’ 

‘* The only visitors who disturbed the 
solitude of the lovers were, a neighbouring 
squire, who had married his housekeeper ; 
the candidate for the boruugh ; and a mem- 
ber of the four-in-hand club, who oblig- 
ingly turned a few miles aside to make 
Euston Hall a stage between Cheltenham 
and York races. 

+ De Clifford recollected the crowds of 
visitors, who had formerly burried to con- 
gratulate his arrival. ‘They had annoyed 
and fatigued him. Ie had been sick of 
mammas who had exhibited their daugh- 
ters, and of misses who exhibited them- 
selves. Ile cared nothing for good din- 
ners; disliked drinking ; and loathed the 
paltry politics which furnished his neigh- 
bours with causes of irritation or of triumph. 
He was, therefore, not sorry to be left a- 
lone. But, that people whom he despised 
should venture any mark of neglect or dis- 
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respect to Emmeline !—to Ais Emmeline ! 
He did smile scornfully at the thought, 
but there was bitterness in the smile. Nor 
did he forget to think, were he withdrawn 
from her, how total, how unbroken would 
be her solitude ; how lost would be all the 
graces of her polished mind and captivat- 
ing manners; how her life would waste, 
without hope and without pursuit; how 
the affections of that gentle heart would 
wither and perish, cast out, and trodden 
under foot.”” pp 30—41. 


There was at last some hope of Em- 
meline being received into the society 
ofa Mrs Villiers, a lady of excellent 
character and most agreeable manners, 
their next neighbour, who was under 
great obligation to Emmeline for the 
care which had been taken of her 
little boy, when he was carried into 
De Clifford’s house after mecting with 
a severe accident. Mrs Villiers called 
on her to thank her for her attentions, 
but expressed no wish tor a continu- 
ance of the intercourse. 


“ The carriage which was to convey the 
invalid home drove up to the door, and 
tears of disappointment and mortification 
had filled Emmieline’s eyes, when Mrs Vil- 
liers at last requested admission. The glow 
of joy and of timidity brightening in her 
delicate check, Emmeline hastily advanced 
to receive her welcome visitor ; and, as she 
stood before her guest, trembling, yet glad, 
—embarzassed, yet gracelul—tie forgot- 
ten tear still glittering under her long dark 
eye-lashes —her slender form bending sonie- 
what forward, half in courtesy, half in ha- 
bitual dejection,— Mrs Villiers gazed on 
her with a compassion that rose even to 
pain. * Lovely, miscrable thing!’ she 
thought, * must thou, so formed to adorn 
virtue, charm only to disguise the deformi- 
ty of vice! Yet, such as thou art, except 
those charms, might I have been, had not 
the providence and grace of Him whom 
thou knowest not preserved me! Unhap- 
py victim of a sentence wise as it is terri- 
ble!—But the nobler the victim, the more 
solemn the warning! I must not help 
thee to hide the brand that warns others 
from thy crime and thy punishment.’ 

** No trace of severity or of scorn appear- 
ed in her manner; for hers was the spirit 
that ‘ rejoiceth not in iniquity,’ but’ re- 
gards it as the foul spot of pestilence, loath- 
some indeed, but deadly too. The majesty 
of independence and virtue was so softened 
in her mind and voice by Christian com- 
passion, that Emmeline was irresistibly 
won to love, as well as to respect, and felt 
almost re-assured and happy. 

** Mrs Villiers had thanked her — 
fully, nay warmly, for her hospitalities 
she had bid her a gentle, almost a kind 
farewell ; she had turned to go and was al- 


ready disappearing, before Emmeline ob. 
served that not a hint had been dropped of 
their future intercourse. She made one 
quick gesture as if to follow her guest, then 
with a bitter sigh sunk back into her seat. 
‘ [tis all over!’ she said. * From equal 
as from friend, I am banished for ever! 
Oh De Clifiord! What. have I rot sacri- 
ticed tor you!’ 

** Yet the thought was scarcely formed, 
ere she reproached herself with regretting 
any sacrifice Which could be made ior one 
so dear; and when De Clifford came in, 
and tenderly inquired the cause of her in- 
creased melancholy, all that she had re- 
nounced secmed for .the moment light in 
the balance. It was with some reluctance 
that she confessed to her husband her hopes 
and their disappointment; for she was dai- 
ly sinking deeper into that abasement, 
which, by imperceptible degrees, was with- 
drawing her trom the contidence ef wedded 
friendship. 

** Before she had ended her detail, De 
Clifford had coldly released her from his 
arms. * And is that all ?’ he said, turning 
away. * If you would learn a little of the 
dignity and self-dependence that - become 
your condition, Kimmeline, it would not 
be in the power of every indifferent person 
to ruffle your spirits or your temper.’ 

** The reproach was no sooner uttered, 
than he was conscious that the latter part 
of it sprang only from his own jaundiced 
perceptions ; yet not deigning to retract, 
he lett Emmmicline. alone to weep over its 
injustice. But Emmeline wis not the 
greatest sufferer. The plicnt nature of wo- 
nian is perhaps incapable of that anguish 
which deserved humiliation inflicts on the 
stubborn soul of man. Emmeline could 
shed tears and find relief in them ; could 
own that she deserved her fate, and submit 
to it unresisting, though in sorrow. Hour 
after hour, De Clifford could nurse his bit- 
ter thoughts alone, conld find in his own 
misery a reason for hating all human kind, 
could execrate the severity of these who 
stand, and the folly of those who fall; 
could wcigh what he had renounced against 
what he had obtained; smile in disdain 
upon the infatuated eagerness of his former 
pursuit, and the more infatuated facility of 
his prey; could curse the hour when ho- 
nour, activity, and fame, every manly pur- 
suit, every heroic purpose, were spurn 
for a voy; doubt whether life were worth 
the load of weariness which it laid on him 5 
rouse himself at the thought that a brave 
man’s death might’ yet shed its plory on 
his tarnished name ;—then remember the 
desolate widowed Emmeline, and falter; 
then wipe the cold drops from his fore- 
head, submit himself again to the gaze of 


‘man, and be like the deep flood of lava, 


firm, dark, and cold to the ee ban 
devouring fires are yet wing im 1 
heart.” pp. 9397. 
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In a few sentences more, the tale is 
abruptly broken off. It is beautifully 
written throughout, and has a greater 
delicacy and softness, we think, than 
any of Mrs Brunton’s former works. 
Although the plan is incomplete, yet 
quite enough is given for the moral 
effect, and perhaps that effect may be 
deeper and more powerful, coming, 
in this manner, in the expiring words 
of the admirable writer. ‘* Being 
dead she yet speaketh,’—and the 
calm of the grave now diffuses over 
her admonitions a holy and saiuted 
character. We shall venture, here- 
after, to give a sketch of the memoir, 
which opens this most interesting 
little volume. At present, we con- 
clude, im the affecting words which 
are prefixed to it, and which even we 
can feel were never more appropriate- 
ly applied— 
Tale ! 
quanto minus est 
Cum reliquis versari, 
Quam Tui 
Meminisse ! 


ON LITHOGRAPHY. 


Iv is somewhat surprising that thiis 
art, which has attained so high a de- 
gree of excellence in many parts of 
the Continent, and has been applied 
to so many useful purposes, should be 
<0 little known in this country. There 
are probably many persons, even a- 
iong those who are actively engaged 
in the pursuit of the arts intimately 
connected with this interesting disco- 
very, who have never heard of it, far 
less are they acquainted with the im- 
portant uses to which it has been ap- 
plied. 'To such persons the following 
sketch may be interesting, and it will 
probably excite them to farther in- 
quiry. 


The art of lithography, or, as it is_ 


usually, though improperly, called, 
Stone-engraving, was invented, about 
20 years ago, at Munich, by a person of 
tlie name of Senefelder. It has been 
practised for several years with con- 
siderable success, and recently brought 
toa great degree of excellence in Ger- 
many and France. It is only very 
lately that it has excited. much atten- 
tion in England ; but the proofs that 
have been received of the high degree 
of perfection to which it is capable of 
being carried, have roused the zeal of 
several English artists, who are now 
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prosecuting the art with every pro- 
mise of soon acquiring the same skill 
in the execution that the artists of 
Germany and France have attained. 
Betore describing the process, it will 
be useful to point out the nature and: 
qualities of the materials employed. 
The stone empleyed at Munich is an 
argillaceous limestone, of a light fawn 
colour, and very compact earthy tex- 
ture, very much resembling a mass of 
glazier’s putty when dried. It is 
found at Solenhoten, in the county of 
Papperheim, on the borders of Bava- 
ria and Franconia, and it occupies a 
geological position similar to the Jura 
limestone. Upon analysis it is found 
to contain about 81 per cent. of car- 
bonate of lime, 2 per cent. of silica, 
a trace of magnesia, and the remainder 
alumine. When breathed upon, it 
elhits a strong earthy smell. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 2.628, that of Carrara 
marbie being 2.717, and chalk 2.252. 
‘The qualities that are required in 
the stone are a certain degree of hard- 
hess, a compact earthy texture, and 
the quality of absorbing fluids with 
readiness. No stone has yet been 
ivund possessing these combined pro- 
perties in an equal degree to that 
found at Solenhofen. ‘Those which 
come nearest to it are one of the beds 
in the Paris basin, end a limestone 
known by the name of White Lias, 
found at Corston near Bath. It is 
difficult to obtain the Paris stone of 
any tolerable size, without impertec- 
tions in the uniformity of the texture. 
‘’he Corsten stone is, upon the whole, 
better, and, indeed, for some parts of 
the process, possesses advantages over 
the Bavarian stone. ‘The specific gra- 
vity of the Corston’stone is 2.649, and 
it yiekis, on analysis, about 94 per 
cent. of carbonate of lime, 2 of silica, 
a trace of magnesia, and the rest a- 
lumine. The chief objection to the 
Corston stone seems to be, that. it has 
too much of a erystalline structure. 
The Bavarian stone splits naturally 
into thin slabs, the other two require 
to be sawn into slabs of the proper 
thickuess. 
The material for drawing upon the 
stone, whether in the forin of liquid 


ink or of a creyon, is composed of oil, 


soap, rosin, bees-wax, and lamp- 
black. The ink for taking the im- 
pressions is composed of boiled lin- 
sced oil and lamp-black, ground te- 
gether. . 
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The art has been improperly term- 
ed stone-engraving, for the graver 
is not used. It consists in making a 
drawing upon ajstone, from which 
impressions may, be taken upon pa- 
per, in the same way that impres- 
sions are obtained froin a copperplate 
engraving. There are three ways in 
which this may be done ; the first is 
by making the drawing upon a pre- 
pared paper, and afterwards transfer- 
ring that drawing to the stone from 
which the impressions are to be ta- 
ken; another, by drawing upon the 
stone itself with liquid ink; and a 
third, and the most perfect mode, by 
inaking the drawing upon the stone 
with a prepared crayon, The stone 
is prepared in nearly the same way for 
all the three methods. The slabs 
ought not to be less than an inch and 
a half in thickness ; if thinner, they 
are soon worn down, and are, besides, 
apt to be broken by the powerful 
pressure to which they are exposed. 


A thinner slab may answer if it is ce. 


mented to another stone. It must be 
ground down to a perfectly smooth 
surface, in the ordinary way, with 
sand, and a very slight degree of po- 
lish should be given to it, except when 
the drawing is to be made with the 
crayon, when the surface should be 
slightly granulated. 

In the first process, termed the 
transfer, a bibulous paper is coated on 
one side with a size composed of 
starch and gamboge, and well dried. 
‘Vhe ink, which is prepared and sold 
im sticks like Indian ink, is rubbed 
down with warm water to the consis- 
tence of Japan ink, and applied upon 
the paper either with a c.mel’s-hair 
pencil or a hard pen. The drawing 
being completed, the stone is gradual- 
ly warmed before the fire, but not 
more than the hand.can easily bear, 
and then Jaid in the printing-press. 
The paper with the drawing is now 
laid upon the stone, with the ink next 
toit, and the back of the paper is well 
wetted with a sponge. ‘The stone 
carrying the drawing is now passed 
several times through the press, at 
first with slight pressure, but increas- 
ing the pressure each time. When 
this is done, the back of the paper is 
again thoroughly wetted, when it will 
come off, and leave the ink-drawing 
upon the stone. Jn the second way ot 
mgking the drawing, it is done by 
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drawing upon the stone itself with the 
liquid ink, applied with a camel’s-hair 
pencil or a hard pen ; and, in the third 
way, the drawing is made upon the 
stone with a prepared chalk, used in 
the ordinary way with a paste-crayon. 

The drawing being now upon the 
stone, by either of these three differ- 
ent operations, what remains to be 
done is the same in all, 

A dilute acid, consisting of one part 
in the hundred by measure of' nitric 
acid, or a little stronger, according to 
the quality of the stone, is floated over 
the surface of the stone upon which 
the drawing is made, and allowed to 
remain till all effervescence has ceas- 
ed, which is generally in two or three 
minutes. The stone is then well 
washed with a sponge and water, and, 
while it is yet wet, a roller covered 
with printing ink is passed over it. 
The printing ink adheres to the parts 
of the stone which are covered with 
the drawing, and is rejected by those 
parts which are soaked with water. 
When the drawing, thus coated with 
printing ink, and washed over with 
gum water, is thoroughly dry, it is 
ready to have the impressions taker 
trom it. 

In taking the impressions, the stone 
is laid in the press, the coating of gum 
is washed off, and all greasy spots re- 
moved, by washing the stone over with 
a sponge dipped in acidulated water. 
It is now well soaked with water, and 
the printing ink is carefully rolled 
over it. The impression is thrown off 
upon damp paper, in the usual way, 
aud between each impression, before 
the ink is applied, the wet sponge is 
passed over tie stone. 

The theory of the art is a very sim- 
ple one. It depends upon the absor- 
bent power of the stone, the attraction 
which oily and resinous bodies have 
for cach other, and their quality of re- 
pelling water. The oily and resinous 
inatter of the drawing material is ab- 
sorbed to a certain depth by the stone. 
‘The dilute acid gives the drawing 4 
degrce of relief, as. it acts upon all 
thuse parts which are not covered by 
the ink or crayon ; but tBis is not the 
chief use of it, for the relief is so 
small, that it can have no effect in the 
printing. The advantage of the acid 
seems to be to prevent the lateral 
spreading of the oil in the ink, by pe 
retrating more quickly inte the stone 
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than water alone would do, and by the 
sinking of the oil in a vertical direc- 
tion, the edges of the lines are kept 
sharper, and a greater number of im- 
pressions may be obtained. Before 
the printing ink is rolled on, the stone 
is always moistened, but the moisture 
is only retained by the parts of the 
stone that are not covered by the 
drawing, and when the printing ink 
is applied, from its oily nature, it ad- 
heres to the drawing, and is repelled 
by the moistened stone. 

The press that is used in Germany, 
and which has been found to answer 
best, is termed a scraping press. The 
stone, with the paper lying upon it, 
is carried under a bar of wood bevelled 
off to a knife edge, held down by a 
compound lever that is worked by the 
foot. The ingenious Mr John Ruths 
ven of this city is now engaged in 
eonstructing a press upon the prin- 
ciple of his improved printing press, 
which will probably be found to an- 
swer better than that now in use. 
That gentleman has been long watch- 
ing the progress of this valuable dis- 
covery, and has pointed out many 
useful purposes to which it may be 
applied, but he has been checked by 
the difficulty of procuring stones of a 
proper quality, and of learning many 
of the minute details of the process 
upon which its success so much de- 
pends. 

When the drawing is made with 
chalk, 500 good impressions may be 
obtained ; when it is made with ink, 
the number is almost incredible, for 
it is said that 70,000 impressions 
have been thrown off, without any 
imperfection in the last copy. The 
reason why the ink drawings afford 
so many more impressions than the 
chalk, arises from the greater quantity 
of oily matter penetrating deeper into 
the stone. 

That the progress of this art will 
be rapid, there can be no doubt, from 
the facility with which it may be fol- 
lowed. Unlike most arts, it does not 
require a long before 
excellence can be attained. ‘The stone 
affords the same surface as the finest 

uality of drawing paper, and the 
draughteman and engraver are not 
only combined in the same person, 
but one operation does the work of 
both. Nothing of the spirit of the 
original is lost, which it ever must 


be, when the drawing is to be copied 
by another art and another hand, and 
we obtuin, not fuc stmiles, but a mul- 
tiplication of original drawings, to any 
extent that may be wished. When 
we consider the avidity with which 
the sketches of the old masters are 
now sought after, how deeply is it to 
be regretted that this discovery was 
not made in their time, and how high- 
ly it must be prized by the artists of 
the present day ! . 

But among all the advantages that 
will result from it, the most import- 
ant is the vast increase to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge in a variety of 
branches, and through an infinite 
number of channels, which has hither- 
to been impracticable from the ex- 
pence of copperplate engraving. How 
cheaply engravings of this sort may be 
obtained in comparison with what 
their price would be if executed on 
copper, may be judged of from this, 
that an eminent artist of this city, 
who has lately directed his attention 
to Lithography, executed a drawing 
upon stone, in 13 hours, which would 
have required two months constant 
labour to have engraved upon cop- 
per with the same effect. 

In the East, where the variety of 
their characters renders printing by 
types so difficult and so 
this art may be applied with the most 
extensive benefit. All that is requir- 
ed is to have the words distinctly 
written upon the stone, and we have 
seen, that 70,000 copies may be ob- 
tained. It has been used tor several 
years in the Austrian service for dis- 
tributing regimental orders, and it has 
also been in use for a considerable 
time in the office of the Commander 
in Chief’ at the Horse Guards. 

The chief obstacle to its progress 
is the difficulty of obtaining the stones, 
and it is very desirable that experi- 
ments should be made upon all stones 
that appear to possess the requisite 
properties. But as it is very probable 
that the strata from which the Bava-~ 
rian stone is obtained, occupies an ex- 
tent of country infinitely greater than 
the utmost demand for this purpose, 
in along period of years would ex- 
haust, the more they are sought after, 
the greater activity will be exerted to 
overcome the difficuity of procurin 
them, wherever they may be wanted. 
Many experiments have been made at 
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Paris, under the direction of Count 
Sasteyni, to form an artificial _ 
but hithetto without guitcess, 

A very ingenious application of the 
principle has been made, by substi-+ 
tuting plates of pewter for the phone. 
Very fine sifted u por‘the: 
ter, and it is passed 'stéel rol- 
lers with a powerful pressure... This 
leaves a, granulated surface on the 
pewter, which, in the first place, re- 
tains the printing ink,. and, when. this 
hardens. by. drying, the .. uncovered 
part of the granulated. pewter will re- 
tain a sufficient quantity? water to 
repel the prin itis rolled 
on. Although a skilful draughtstian, 
will very soon attain great excellenieg 
in this art, there are many minuté 
points in the manipulation which are 
very important to attend to, in order 
to. obtain complete success. It is very 
material to attend to the grain of the 
stone, according to the nature of the 
intended drawing; for the. quality of 
the Bavarian stane is by no means 
uniform. The strength of the acid; 
too, must be in ‘some degree regulated 
above € quality of the prin 
ink must be caréfully tried. ‘So ng 
cate, and so susceptible of injury is 
the surface of the stone, that when 
the artist is drawing, he must hold a 
screen ,before his breath, otherwise 
the'maistute of his breath will. be ab- 
sorbed, and the drawing material will - 
not adhere.’ Care must be taken not 
touch the of the stone 

ec er. greasy spot is instan 
and” is washed oe 
with acidulated water, the printing 
ink would’ ‘adhere to it. Ever the 
sponge must not be laid on ‘where it 

as “by the hand, for 
this. has . been’ found to injure ‘the. 

the. impression. But: 

y material in- 
- Another, 


nich were with difficulties’ 


ich they’could not overcome, ‘ay 


they discovered’ ‘that ‘the 
employed for taking the iret, 


their work. ‘Tt had been bleached b 
oxymuriate, and-some of 
remaining in the paper, 
posed the oily ‘matter the inks. 
The same thing lately happened in 
London, to ‘the great loss and disap- 
= pointiment of tiie artist. 

‘The samé. stone maybe eniployed 
for several successive drawings. Aer 
all the impressions arc taken, off thar 
are required, the stone. is. ground 
down about the tenth part of an inch 
or less, if the oily matter of the for- 
mer-drawing has not are so fur, 
all that is ‘required be ing ‘to get rid 
entirely oF these fines. 


{ 


TOA mUcH LOVED INFANT. | 
Waar witchery dwells in thy infantine 
tones ! 
Whose magic of love the heart 


owns, 
Like of, bright first seer 
ough the mist, 
Thy musical voice speaks, at once to cu 
breast, 
Of some ore of innocence. seems it’ to 


Where oherbi Tk ‘thee, are permitted to. 
dwell, 
“gentle, so oft, and so 


Ere this world’s s freezing air blows too rude 
o'er thy way,— 
Before fallen man thy associate hath been. 
Bees aught of evil. thy young, eye hath 
seen, 
st only such ariless enjoyments allure, 
dangers ne’er lurk, each im- 


on could Tovely Babe ! wishes 


avail, 
No git should come near “thie, nought 
unary tis wosld of woe thou 


would’st move, 
thou lovest, in all who 
ce 5 
Though morning's sweet dawn must pass. 


vad 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IraLy.—<At Naples a commission has 
been i consisting of three mem- 
bers of the Royal Bourbon Society, a Pro- 
fessor of phy, and 
tic are to prepare a diplomatic 
history of their country. On the appear- 
ance of each volume, the members are to 
receive a liberal remuneration. All docu- 
ments are to be arranged in a 
to be pri and used for the purposes of 
consultation. ‘The very learned Dr E. 
Taddei has received a commission to write 
the history of Naples from original docu- 
ments. 

The celebrated Canova, Marquis of Is- 
chia, is at present occupied on a monu- 
ment, to be erected in the church of St Pe- 
ter at Rome, to the memory of Pope Pius 


VI. oe that. pontiff kneeling, 
and e act ef devotion. 
Accounts from Rome state that Fre- 


derick Schlegel is to be appointed princi- 
librarian of the Vatican, and that this 
ibrary is te undergo many alterations and 
improvements. 
Trattado della politica Liberta, del Ca- 
valiere Battista Guarini. ‘Vinegia, 1818. 
pp- 191. 8vo.—This work, the produc- 
tion of the younger Guarini, is written in 
1599. It appears for the first time, pub-. 
lished from a manuscript in the library of 
Nani, which now forms part of the library 
of St Mark at Venice. The celebrated 
physician Gaetano A. Ruggieri gives an 
account, in the preface, of the Life and 
Embassies of this Guarini, under Al- 
phonso 11. Duke of Ferrara. 
GeRmany.—The new Royal Prussian 
University at Bonn is established in place 
of that founded in 1787, during the period 
of the French government, but under very 
different auspices. ‘The charter of founda- 
tion was si at Aix la Cha by Fre- 
8th October 


derick William III. on the 


valuable cabinet of natural histary; and 
the mineralogist Nose has presented his 
collection of minerals and library. 

Mr Thorndike, an American, has pur- 
chased the very remarkable and rare col- 
lection of books relative to the history and 
geography of North America, the proper- 
ty of the late Professor Ebeling of Ham- 
burg, and presented it te the Harvard Uni- 
versity at Cambridge. It arrived safely at 
Boston, October 21, 1818. 

The following notice is extracted from 
the Allgemeines Repertorium der Litera- 
ture, published at Leipsig. % Walter 
Scott, the celebrated poet of romance, has 
been considered hitherto as the author of 
the much-read Tales of my Landlord. It 
is now ascertained that brother, an 
English officer in Canada, is the author.” — 

Spatn.—The most celebrated Spanish 
poets at present Moratin, the author 
of several comedies; Quintana, the author 
of the tragedy Pelayo; Cista, the author 
of several romances and hymns; Melender 
Valdez, the Spanish Pindar; Gerostica, 


-the author of the comedy, Jndulyencia para 


con Todos. Arriaro has published a col- 
lection of poems. The greater part of 
these writers either live at present in 
France, or elsewhere, in a state of banish. 
ment. 

The most. celebrated Spanish painters 
are, at present, Madrazzo, and D. Vin- 
centi Lopez, first painter to the King. 
Lomaz, a young painter of Cadiz, is also 
much esteemed. 


Russia.—The study of the Oriental 
languages at St Petersburg is to be consi- 
derably extended trom the commencement 
of this year, (1819.) The, professors De- 
mange aud Charmoy taught formerly only 
the Arabic, but henceforth they are to give 
instructions in the Persic, Turkish, Tar- 
taric, and Armenian. There has also been’ 
formed an Oriental Museum, consisting of 
manuscripts, medals, and other curiosities, 


more elegantly than before. it was con- 
secrated on the 12th November 1818. 


Unalascshka. This phenomenon 
im the midst of a storm, a with 
3m 
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& 
1818, (the anniversary of the battle of an 
pele’) It is formed on the model of and attached to the Academy of Science rf 
that of Berlin, and consists of five facul- The 
ties: Theology, one professor of the'Ca- of Rousseau, the French Consul at Bag- ni i, 
tholic, and one of the Lutheran ; dd, and presented it to the Academy of ) 
Jurisprudence, Medicine, and Sciences. 
in which last faculty there continues to The University building at Moscow, 
a Lutheran and Catholic professor, but in wag: 
of Benn and the village of Poppels- | 
dorf ate appropriated for the University. _ A mew Volcanic Island has been raised 
The revenue is fixed at 80,600 dollars, of the Aleutian. not far from 
which 60,000 will be 
ed. The Freyherr von Stein, ster of 
State, has presented to the University his 
VOL, Iv. 
\ 


recipices. 

tae, obaled.to she depth of few 
but, below :that depth, it was hot. 
No: water was:found on any, part of it, 
The vapours rising from it were not inju- 


up their residence on it. . Another, visit 
was paid to it in 1815; its. height was 
then diminished. 1+ was about two miles 
in length ;, they-have given it the name of 
Maperw Greece,—The scientific and 
literury cultivation of the modern Greeks 
makes considerable The inhabi- 
tants of the island ef Chios bave made a. li- 
beral subscription for the foundation of a 


excellent schools have been erected, and a 
ications translated into 


ti, or elders of 
the congregation at Chios, have determined 
that noone shall 
profession who has not exa- 
inination before a of one of the 
native schools or: Gymnasia. Fenelon’s 
work on the ‘education of young women 
has been translated into modern tsreek by 
Krianthia, daughter of a professor in the 
Gymnasium at Cydonios. The 
Aoyios, published by Anthimius Gazes at 
Vienna, contains the best accounts of the 
progress of thodern Greek literature. It is, 


mately be uctive of 
London 


fespecting many of the ar- 


anti 
some of 
es of ‘one gents, are'ts be 


{May 
known to the scientific on the continent, 
and have not even names, in the Linnean 


Mr Lane, the historical. painter, has 
nearly finished, at Rome, an immense pic- 
ture of the Angela ing, to. Joseph and 
Mary when in Egypt... This work has ex- 
cited high, admiration among. the Roman 
artists; Canova, in particular, has. pro- 
cured, permission, for its, author to exhibit 
it, when com leted, in the Pantheon, and 
ensuved him his diploma from, the Roman 


French traveller, now in Egypt, has 
lately discovered, at the, distance. of eight 
hours” journey from. the Red Sea, an an- 
cient city, built amongst the mountains, 
between the, 24th and 25th degrees of lati- 
tude. Eight hundred houses are yet stand- 
ing. There.are amongst the ruins several 
temples, dedicated to different divinities , 
eleven statues; ,and various wrecks of 


from the Red Sea to, the Valley of the 
Nile, have also been discovered. . These 
stations are atthe distance of nine hours’ 
journey from each ether- These, without 
doubt, mark the course of one of the routes 
of the commerce with India, which was in 
so flourishing a state at the 


> M. Belzoni, to whom the world 18 Wy 
debted for his discoveries in Upper Egypt, 
native.of ‘the! Papal states, About 
nine years ago, he was)in ‘Edinburgh, 


per ength, and 
experimen ts in» ulics, .m glasses, 
and = which he afterwards 


the benefit of naturalists 


a 
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* ed, a boat was sent from Unalaschka, with | 
Aa twenty Russian hunters, who landed on 
this islarid, June 1814... They found 
| 
rious, and the sea-liens Aad tak 
if the modern Greek language. Professor other specamens 0 roductions, of t 
Koumos of Smyrna (who, with Professor fine arts. 
Vikonomos, has particularly distinguished The ,ancient stations across the desert, 
j himself yon learning) has addressed a 
a letter to his brethren on the present state 
4 and the means ef improving their native 
lemy Lagus, and under ‘st, emperors. 
i They also poimt out the situation of the 
mine of emeralds, respecting, which there 
i has existed so much uncertainty for several 
which have been conducted with bitterness. 
But even ‘these ‘little contests ulti. repeated ink ? 
of this splen- tiptoe the theatre 
COMECTION OF of San Carlos. to m Valentine and 
April. Mit Bullock takes properly Orson, andiafterwarda in the sacred dram: 
HO one else could so wi the neces. admirably adapted, being im his twenty- 
ty or the particu. fifth year, six feet seven inches high, re- 
4 ae markably strong, and having an animated 
a ning whole as persuaded by the agent of the Pashav 
enld with. igypt to visit Caind.: here. he built 
senaration. For an the! principle of the 


1819.) 
man had his thigh broken, which put an 
end’ to failure 
happening, and while meditating upon try- 
ding, hie fortane in seirch of 
Leypt, Mr Salt arrived in Cairo ; 
be: nt t representation of Sheik Ibra- 
him, who had’ witnessed his extraordinary 
powers, conceived him to be a most pro- 
mising to bring the head of the 
young Metaén to Alexandria. ‘They came 
to terms; ‘and how well he succeeded-in 
this first work has been proved by the head 
being now in the British Museum.) 

Captain Webb has passed the Himalaya 
ridge, ‘and tad an interview with a Tartar 
chief: ‘Fhe vast country known in Europe 
by the name of Thibet was by that name 
unknown to this’ chief! ‘Captain Webb 
thinks it may have been derived from 
Teiba, which, in the Ghureali language, 
anerely signifies “+ high-peaked mountains,” 
and which the old missionaries may have 
transformed into Thibet. In the course of 
_ this interesting survey, Captain Webb took 
uneommon pains to ascertain, by all the 
means that good instruments and trigo- 
nometrical observations could afford, the 

ight of no less than twenty-seven peaks 
of the snowy mountains, the hi of 
which is ‘stated to be 26,669 feet, and the 
lowest 15,733 feet, above the level of the 
sea; the former being more than 5000 feet 
higher than'the peak of Chimberaco, the 
most elevated of the Andes. The hmit of 
constant’ congelation in these mountains 
may be reckoned in round numbers, either 
at 13,000 feet above the sea, in the paral- 
del of 3°, orat 13,500 feet in that of 30° ; 
the formerof these differing ftom theoreti- 
eal conclusions about 1750 feet, the latter 
about 2000 feet. 

The journal of a Survey of the Heads of 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, by Captain 
Hodgson, 10th regiment of native infantry, 
was presented by the president to the Asia- 
tic Society. Captain Webb's survey in 1808 
having extended from the Doon valley to 
‘Cajane, near Reital, Captain Hodgson com- 
iuences his scientific and interesting la- 
bours from the latter place, which, -by a 
series of observations, he found to be in la- 
titude 30° 48 26” N.. The village of Reital 
five houses, which are 


of thirty. 
duilt of wood, and are two or three stories 
high. He left Reital on the 21st of May 
1817.:- On the Bist, he descended to the 
bed-of the river, and saw the Ganges 
from under a very dow arch, at the foot of 
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‘Himalaya, called St George 


as bounded on the ri 


ASR 
mains of a fall of # year. | From 
the brow of this eurious wall: of snow, and 
immediately above the eutlet of the stream, 
large and hoary icicles The 
ight of the arch. of snow is only sufficient 
to let the stream flow under‘it. » Blocks of 
suow were falling on alli ‘sides, and there 
was little time to do more than’ to measure 
the size of the stream; the main breadth 
was twenty-seven feet, the greatest d 
inches, and the 
ne or ten inches. Captain Hodgson 
this to be the in 
day-light of the celebrated Ganges! The 
t of the halting-place, near which the 
Ganges issues from under the great snow- 
bed, is calculated to be 12,914 feet above 
the-sea; and the height of a peak of tlic 
by Captain 
Hodgson, is estimated to be 22,240 feet 
above the surface of the sea. Captain 
Hodgson, in his account of the course of 
the river Jumna, observes, that, at Jum- > 
noutri, the snow, which covers and conceals 
the stream, is about sixty yards wide, and 
right and left) by preci- 
pices of granite; it is forty and a half feet 


thick, and has fallen from the precipices 


above. He was able to measure the thick- 
ness of the bed of snow over the stream 
very accurately by means of a plumb-line 
let down one of the holes:in it, 
which are caused by the steam of a great 
number of boiling springs at the border of 
the Jumna, the thickness forty feet five and 
a half inches, The head of the Jumna is 
on the S. W. side of the grand Himalaya 
ridge, differing from the Ganges inasmuch 
as that river has the upper part of its course 
within the Himalaya, flowing from the 
south of east to the north of west, and it is 
only from Sookie, when it pierces through 
: my Weat. mean. lati- 
tude of the i -Jumnoutri 
Sir H Davy has published a 
of the State of the Manuseripts of 
Papyrus, found at Herculaneum. . He,states 
that he made some experiments on them, 
which soon convinced that the nature 


“thas 


ty 
| 
of these manuscripts had’ been H 
misunderstood ; that they had not, as 2 
usually supposed, been carbonized by the vere! 
operation of fire, and that they were in a | 
state analogous to peat, or Bovey coal, the 
mass by a peculiar substance, which 
show, hutitrftout, over the | 
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have happened if they had been acted upon 
by any temperature sufficient to convert 


-wegetable matter into charcoal. Moisture, 


by its. action upon vegetable matter, pro- 
duces decomposition, which may be seen in 


peat bogs in all its different stages; when 
and water act conjointly:en leaves or 


small vegetable fibres, they soon become 
‘brown, then black; and, by long continued 
operation of air, even at common tempera- 
tures, the-charvoal itself is destroyed, and 


nothing remains but the earths which en- 


tered into the constitution of the vegetable 
substance. The number of manuscripts 
and of fragments originally brought to the 
museum at Portici amounted to 1696; of 
these 88 have been unrolled, and found in 
a legible state; 319 more have been ope- 
rated upon, and, more or less, unrolled, 
and found not to be legible ;. while 24 have 
been presented to foreign potentates.—— 
Amongst the 1265 that remain, and which 
Sir Humphrey examined with attention, 
by far the greatest number consist.of small 
fragments, or of mutilated or crushed ma- 
nuscripts, in which the folds are so irregu- 
lar as to offer little hopes of separating 
them so as to connected leayes from 
80 to 120 are in a state which present a 
great probability of success, and of these 
the greater number are of the kind in which 
some volatile vegetable matter remains, 
and to which a chemical process may be 
applied with the greatest hopes of useful 
results. Of the 838 manuscripts containing 
characters, with the exception of a few frag- 
ments, in which some lines of Latin poetry 
have been found, the great body consists 
of works of Greek philosophers or sophists ; 
nine are of Epicurus, thirty-two bear the 
name of Philodemus, three of Demetrius, 


and one of each of these authors, Colotes, | 


Polystratus, Carneades, and Chrysi 3 
and the subjects of these works, and the 
works of which the names of the authors 
are unknown, are either natural or moral 
philosophy, medicine, criticism, and gene- 
‘tal observations:on the arts, life, and man- 
_ Sir John Sinclair, Bart. founder of the 
‘Board of Agriculture, has published a Plan 
for establishing, by a Royal or Parliamen- 
tary Charter, a Company, witha large Ca- 
pital, for carrying on the Cultivation of 
the Waste iLands of the Kingdom, and 
promoting domestic Colonization; while, 
by employing the poor im agricultural ‘im- 
provements, the heavy burden of the poor- 
rates will be materially diminished. ; 

A species of siliceous fossil’ wood -was 
found by a serjeant of artillery, ‘who ae- 
companied Captain Sabine, near dhe top of 
a bill in ‘ere Island, on the west coust of 
Greenland, in latitude-70° 26% had 
part of the trank of pine cree, 
sbout four inches im diameter: The-hill 
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an unaltered state ; which could. not 


is in the interior of the island, about four 
miles from the shore, and is considerably 


more than 900 feet above the level of the 
sea, being higher than. an intermediate 


hill, the elevation of which was. ascertained 
Oxford visited by Gregory Pe- 
ter Giarve, a native of Damascus, the Sy- 


rian Archbishop of Jerusalem. His prin- 


cipal object in paying a visit was, to exa- 
mine the Arabic MSS. of: the Old Testa- 
ment in the Bodleian Library, to see which 
of them contain the version that it would 
be best to print and circulate in Syria. 

Upon being shewn the MSS. containing 
the different versions, he determined al- 
most immediately on the merits of each. 
But his more immediate object in under- 
taking a journey to Europe was to procure 
presses and Syriac types, in order to have 
the means of printing editions of the Bible 
and theological treatises at his own Mona- 
stery of St Maria Liberatrice, on Mount 
Libanus ; which could by that means be 
more correctly executed than in Europe. 

. Experiments have been made at Ports- 
mouth on the application of a grass, a 
common product of New Zealand, to the 
maaufacture of large and small ropes, of 
which a favourable report has been given. 
The grass is strong, pliable, and very silky 
‘in its nature; and may be cut thrice a-year- 
It may be brought into this country at the 
estimated price of eight pounds per ton, or 
about one-seventh the price of hemp. 

Some experiments on the preparation of 
linen and thread from the floss of nettles 
have been made lately in lreland. The 
thread, in colour, strength, and fineness, 
was — if not superior, to that obtained 
from flax, and the linen had the appear- 
ance of common grey linen. 

M. Leroi has communicated experiments 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences, m 
which gunpowder has been inflamed by @ 
blow, without-the previous production of a 
spark. From experiments made in the la- 
boratory of the Royal Institution, it has 
been found, that, if gunpowder be mixed 
with pulverized glass, felspar, and particu- 
larly with harder substances, it may be in- 
flamed by being struck violently on an an- 
vil, though faced with ‘copper and with a 

Singular Kffects of a Balsam found in 
Spain.—A very interesting memoir was 
lately tead before the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris byM. onstancio, ‘relative to the 
wonderfui effects of a balsam which is used 
in: several villages of the province of 1a 
Mancha. The balsam’ is from 


4 
4 
the colour of laurel oil,:and is employed, 
when: mixed /up;‘with-oil: of The 
following. are results:-of experiments 
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of a pigeon, the bird instantly fell; but, 
as soon as a few drops of the balsam were 
amtroduced into the mouth’ and imto the 
wound, the pigeon recovered, and was 
cured. © Similar experiments were made 
with the same success on fowls, rabbits, 
&c. A deg, which had been treated in the 
same manner; was aiterwards trepanned ; 
-and, after its brain was pierced /with a 
pointed instrument, and eleven ounces 
of were taken from it, it was cured 
next day by the balsam. In several com- 
parative experiments, the animal always 
died when the balsara was not applied. 
These ‘experiments, which are cre- 
dible, and require to be confirmed by fre- 
quent repetition, are to be by the 
Section of Medicine and Surgery, who have 
been appointed commissioners to examine 
_ the memoir of M. Constancio. 

Oit Spring in America-——On the north- 
east branch of Duck Creek, several miles 
to the south-west of Woodsville, in the Nile 
of Ohio, in north latitude 38° 39’, a natural 
spring ef oi) has been recently discovered. 
The well is about seven feet from the edge 
of the creek. It is 42 feet below the sur- 
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face, and is three feet: at the 
top. The oil*boils up ‘continually like the 
boiling of a large soup kettle; and rans in- 
ta the ¢reck in a small'stream: It is:as fine 
as any sperm oil from the head of: a*sperm 
whale. The quantity which rises is about 
five barrels a-week. £ followed the creek 
up and down nearly three-miles, and found 
it completely covered with oi} found an 
old ladle lying near, which I dipped into 
the oil, and forced “it down into: the wa- 
ter, and found: the’ oil. to be three feet 
deep. I drew out with the ladle as fine 
salt water as ever I in the ocean 
I then ‘tried the goodness of the oil, and 
found it to burn clear and bright. A boy, 
a few weeks since, in order’ to ascertain 
whether oil would burn on the water, 
touched a firebrand to that on the creek,— 
instantly it was in a tremendous flame, 
which ascended 200 feet in the air nearly a 
mile up and down the stream. I saw 
limbs of trees, which were nearly 100 feet 
high, burnt off as smooth as if ‘the blaze 
of a furnace had struck them. The siaell 
of the oil very much resembles that of Bri- 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, . 


LONDON. 

_ Tse expected translation of Count Vol- 
ney’s Researches ou ancient History, Sacred 
and Profane,) will speedily appear in two 
Volumes octavo. 

_ Asplendid work is preparing forthe press, 
in one vohame, quarto, entitled, Kenilworth 
Tllustrated, or History of the Castle, 
Priory, and Church of Kenilworth; com- 
prehending Sir William Dugdale’s account 
of those edifices, with additions, and a de- 
scription of their present state, from minute 
investigation. 

A volume of Walks in Ireland, by the 
ee John Bernard Trotter, secretary to Mr 

Ox. 

Dr Trotter, late physician to the grand 
fleet, has in the press, a Practicable Plan 
for Manning the Royal. Navy, and preser- 
ving our Maritime Ascendancy, ‘without 
impressment, addressed to Admiral Lord 
Exmouth. 


MrJ. G..Mansford will. shortly. publish 
Researches into the Nature and Cause of 
Epilepsy as.connected with the physiolo 
life; and’ muscular motion, 
cases, illustrative of anew and 
Mmethod.of teestment ove 
Mr Q) Reilly, author ef a recent, publiea- 
engaged i ing for ication a w 
periods of history, the various tribes 


of mankind, the influence of climate and 
intermixture; also the operation of the 
causes that civersify national character. 

A Journey to Persia, in the suite of the 
Imperial Russian Embassy in the year 
1817, by Moritz de Kotzebue, is in the 


press. 

Dr Bateman is preparing Reports on, the 
Weather and i*iseases of London, from 
1804 to 1816 inclusive ; comprising prac- 
tical remarks on their causes and treatment, 
and preceded by an historical view of thestate 
of health and disease in the metrepolis in for- 
mer times ; in which the extraordinary im- 

ement in point of -salubrity which it 

as undergone, the changes in the charac- 
ters of the seasons in this respect, and the 
causes of these, are traced to the present 

_ The translation of Paradise Lost into 
Welsh, in the same metre as the original, 
by. W. Owen Pughe, will be published in 
the course of the ensuing month. 

. Mr Perry, of the Museum, Leamington 
Spa, is preparing for publication, Plante 
Varvicenses Seleata,.or a Guide. to the Ha- 
hitats of remarkable Plants, natives of the 
county of Warwick. ‘ 203 
.. & Dictionary of Astrology is announced, 
wherein every term belonging to the science 
will be minutely explained, and,the 
au 
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-A-volumné Of Poems, founded on the E- 
vents of the Warof written 
during its progress. its conchasion 3 
by the wife of an officer, (now on half-pay,) 


new Work is preparing, entitled, Coun- 
ty Biography; or, the Lives of Eminent 
and Remarkable Characters, born or long 
resident in the counties of Essex, ‘Suffolk, 
and Norfolk ; embellished: with about one 


of Robin Hood, is forthcoming ; ee 
a parallel of character between Robin 
and Rob Roy. 
A "Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and its Settlements on 
Van Diemen's Land, will be speedily pub- 
lished ; by W. C. Wentworth, Esq. a native 
of the colony. isi 
Mr Dufour, surgeon of the Daranian 


eo sa is about to publish an Account 
of 


effects of his new method of treating 
Ruptures. 
Mr Playfair, who, during his residence 
in France, wrote an answer to Lady Mor. 
’s work, has p his manuscript 
the and it will shortly appear, un- 
der the title of “* France as it is, Not Lady 
Morgan’s France.” 
Earl Osric, a romance, from the pen of 
Mrs Isaacs, will shortly appear. 
Tales of Night, in Rhyme, will 
be [tenn ; comprising Bothwell, Se- 
cond Nuptials, the Exile, and the Devil on 
Shealsden Pike ; by the Author of “* Night,” 
a descriptive Poem. 


[May 
The third yolume of Sermons for the Use 
of Families, by the Rev. Mr Butcher, of 
Sidmouth, in the course 
of the ing mon 
_ Shortly will be ‘published, an Epitome 
of Scripture History, by Joseph Ward. 

A novel, called the Mystery of the Ab- 

, or the Widow's Fire-side, will be pub- 
i in month. 

A new edition speedily be publis 
corrected hout, of Grey’s awn 
Technica ; to which will be added, Lowe’s 
Table of Mnemonics. ° “we 
_ Mr R. Taylor, of Norwich, is preparing 
to publish three ‘maps, accompanied by ie 
bles illustrative of the scites of religious 
houses, &c. in that diocese, as they exist- 
ed before the dissolution of monasteries. 


EDINBURGH. 

Travels in the North of Germany ; ex- 
hibiting the present with observations on 
the first state of the social and political in- 
stitutions, the agriculture, manufaciures, 

t country, particularly in the King- 
dom of Hanover. By Thomas Hodgekin, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the NovEts and 
Tates by the Author of Waverley. Ix 
TWELVE Prints after original Designs 
by William Allan, and engraved in the 
first style of the art. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geometry 
of Curve Lines; including the Conic Sec- 
tions, and the more remarkable Curves of 
the higher orders, By John Leslie, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics ‘in the University of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, in a series of Letters, descriptive 
of manfiers, ‘scenery, and the fine arts. 


By H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With engravings. 
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LONDON. 
ANATOMY, 
and Motions of the 
uman Foot by John Cross, 
M.D. 8vo. 5s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 
‘The Antiquities of Sicily, consisting of 
the most interesting Views, Plans, &c. 
with “Descriptions ; etched by Pinelli 


—— 


hundred and fifty portraits ; and intended 
to accompany the ** Excursions’’ through 
Number I. of the second volume of ‘Bray- 
ley and Neale’s Westminster Abbey will 
appear in a few days. 
Hundred English Buildings ; by Thomas 
me Rickman. 8vo. 15s. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
A of a select Collection of Va- 
luable 3 now selling by J. Major, 
18, Skinner Street: Ts.’ 
tite A’ Catalogue ‘of Miscelliineoiis Collec- 
tion of and second-hand ; on 
exitt, architect, member of the Academy of tie “OF Books, with 
St Luke, at Rome. Part I. Folio. 'L.1, 6s. 


1919.1] 
BIOGRAPHY. . 


‘PheLife of William Lord Russell ; with 
some account ef the times in which he liv- 
ed; by Lord John Russell, 


The No. J 4 


2s. 
BOTANY. 

_A Complete Course of Lectures on Bo- 
tany, as delivered at the Botanical Garden 
at Lambeth; by the 
F.L.S. ‘Neo. 1. 2s. Gd. 

A Manual of Chemistry ; containing the 
principal facts.of the science, arranged cA 
the order in which they are discussed and 
illustrated in the Lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution. With a prefatory History of the 
Science. By W. T. Brande, F..R.S. 8vo. 


COMMERCE. 
The Cyclopedia of Commerce. Farts I. 
and Il. 
DRAMA. 


Lectures on the English Comic Writers, 
delivered at the Surrey lnstitution; by 
William Hazlitt. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Hamlet, and As You Like It, A. spe- 
cimen, of a new .edition of 
Bvo. 15s. 

EDUCATION. 
_ Exercises for Greek Verse; consisting 
ef extremely literal translations, from the 
Anthologia, Rhodius, Theocri- 
tus, the fragments of the comic poets, Aris- 
tophanes, and Euripides ; with short notes. 
By the Rev. Edmund Squire. 8vo. 7s. 

GEOLOGY, 
Refutation of Errors in the 

ernerian System of Geology ;. by ae 
A.M. 8vo. Is, 6d. 
HISTORY. 

The Hi of the Jews, from the de- 

cacti of Jerusalem to the present pe- 
riod, interspersed with Anecdetes and use- 

ful information relative to. the countries 

into which this 7 Tanah Ada people have 

been dispersed ; by H Adams, Bos- 

ton, America. 8vo, 

The Thirteenth Part ‘a, Astin’ 5 Universal 
History. 

A Systematic Arrangement of Lord 
Coke’s First. Institute of the Laws of Eng- 
land, on the Plan of Sir Matthew Hales’s 
Analysis, with the Annotations of Mr Har- 

ve, Lord Chief Justice Hale, and Lord 


lior , Notti ; and.a mew series 

Notes and Re to the present 

atic of and 
copious Digested. Index... By, J..H.« Tho- 
mas, Esq. 8vo. it 4, 
of. the, Criminal. baw, in 


iyered to the Grand Jury, at 
by Esq... Ds. Gd. 


Attotney’s Clerks’ Assistant ; con- 


suffering 


fines, ands recoveries» ds. 
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Observations, with the. Supplement, in. 
tended to prove that the.Judgment of. the 
late Master of the Rolls, in the great cause of 
the Marquis Cholmondely the Hon. 
Mrs Damer, versus Lord Clinton, is un- 
founded in law, and inconsistent with equi- 
ty; by A. G. C. Tucker. . 5s. 6d. 

The Doctrine and. Practice of . Attach- 
ment in the Mayor’s Court, London; by 
Mr Henry Ashby. 7s. 6d. 


A’ Complete History of Lith 
its dont to the 
by the Inventor, Alois Senefelder. 4to. 
L. 1, Gs. 

MEDICINE. 

Synopsis Zoo-nosologia; or, Conspicuous 
Views Medical Science, Ta- 
bles and Aphorisms on Anatomy, Physio- 
legy, Nosology, and Therapeutics, in four 
parts; with an entirely new Classical No- 
menclature. By Thomas Parkinson, M. D. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. 


Additional Experiments on the Arteries — 


of Warm-blooded Animals; by C. H. Parry, 
M.D. 8yo. 12s. 

Observations on the Prevalence of Fever 
in various parts of the United Kingdom, 
and on the eminent utility of Houses of 
Recovery, &c. By D. J. H. Dickson, M. 
D. F. R.S. Ed. and L.S. 2s. 

Auxiliaries to Medicine ; by Charles 
Gower, M. D. 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Select Letters of G elli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. translated from the French ; 
by C. J. Metcalfe, Esq. 

A new edition, with addi. 
tions, of the Political and Theological 
Works complete, of the late Thomas 
Paine. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Tables, by which are exhibited, at one 
view, all the Divisions of each Circle on 
the Dividing Plate of the Small Wheel of 
the Lathe; intended as a Companion to 
the Drilling Frame. By C. H. Rich, Esq. 
4to. 9s. 

Letters from the Contigent d the 
months of October, November, De- 
cember, 181%; including a Visit to Aix-la- 
Cha and the Left Bank of the Rhine ; 
by the Rev. J. W. Ormsby, A.M. 9s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Science, Li- 
terature, and the Arts. No, XI. Ae 
April. With plates. 7s 6d. 0 


NOVELS, 
The Esquimaux; or, Fidelity: a ‘Tale. 


By Emily. Clark. 3 vols. l2mo. Is. id. 
The Black Robber; a Romance...By 


Edward.Ball. .3 vols. 12mo. MGs. 6d... 
The Vampyre;.a Tale. -By Lord By- 
ron. To which is added, an Account of 
his Residence .in the Island, of Mayan. 
The Veteran ; or, Matrimonial Felicities: 
a Novel. 3 vols. 12mo, 
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POETRY. 

Remains of Henry Kirke White, of Not- 
i , late of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge ; with an Account of his life. “2'vols. 
8vo. With a portrait, and two other en- 
gravings. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet 
Laureate. L.1, ls. 
Bath; a Satire: by Robert Rake, Esq. 
ter 

The Speech of the Rt. Hon. George 
ning, President of the Board of Control, 
&c. &c. in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, March 4, 1819, in proposing 
Votes of Thanks to the Marquis of Has- 
tings and the British Army in India. 1s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A Defence of the Enquiry into Charita- 
ble Abuses, with an exposure of the Misre- 
resentations contained in the Quarterly 
eview. 
 Thonghts on Poverty and the Poor Laws, 
in a Letter addressed to a Memberof Par- 
liament ; by the Rev. R. Walker.  8vo. 2s. 
Gd. 
Hints towards an Attempt to reduce the 
Poor Rate ; or, at least, to prevent its fur- 
ther Increase. Is. 
THEOLOGY. 

A Short and Plain Explanation of the 


Pelief, Commandments, and Lord’s Prayer; | 


by Thomas Ashhurst, LL.D. ~ 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several 
Occasions 3 by John Rogers, D.D. L. 1, Is. 

Lyra Davidis; or, a New Translation 
and Exposition of the Psalms; by the Rev. 
John Fry, B.A. 8vo. 188. 

Tiie Philosophy of Elocution ; elucidated 
and exemplified by Readings of the Litur- 
gy; by James Wright. Svo. 12s. 

The Deist, or Moral Philosopher ; being 
an impartial Enquiry after Moral and Theo- 
logical Truths. Bvo. 

“On Protestant Nonconformity; by Jo- 
sia’ Conder. 2 vols. 14s. 
“Theological Lectures of the late 
Rev. Benjamm Wheeler, tegius ‘pro- 
fessor of divinity, Oxford; by Thomas 
Horné; 12s ’ 

Practical Sertnons on“Various Subjects, 
designed to illustrate and enforce the Prin- 
ciple of Christian Responsibility. 8vo. 7s. 

‘TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gen- 
tlenen, in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; from drawings by J. P. Neale. 
No. X1V. 4s. 
Viewsin Italy, illustrative of 

dison, Eystace, Forsyth, &. No. V. 
12s. 6d, 

0. II. e Journal of New Voyages 
and Travels ; containing an eriginal narra- 


tive of a recent voyage in the Indian otean; 
by J. Prior, Esq. 3s, 6d. boards, and 3s, 


A Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and a 
Journey over land from India to England, 


in 1817; containing an account of Arabia 
Felix, Arabia Deserta, Persia, Mesopota- 
mia, the trardenof Eden, Babylon, Bag- 
dad, Koordistan, Armenia, Asia Minor, 
&c ; by Lieut. W. Heude. 4to. L.1, 5s. 

Journey to Persia in the Suite of the Im- 
perial itussian Embassy in the year 1217 ; 
by Moritz de Kotzebue, captain on the 
staff of the Russian army, and knight of 
the orderof St Wladimir, and of the Per- 
sian order of the Sumand Lion. 

Travels in various countries of Eu 
Asia, and America; by E. D. Cl 
LL.D. Part Tl. 4to. Is. 6d. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal ; 
exhibiting a view of the progress of disco- 
very in natural. philesophy, chemistry, na- 
tural history, practical mechanics, geogra- 
phy, statistics, and the fine and useful arts. 
(To be continued quarterly.) No. I. Hand- 
somely printed in octavo. With engrav- 
i 7s. 6d. sewed. - 

The Life of the Right Honourable Johr 
Philpot Curran, late Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland. By his Son, William Henry Cur- 
ran, Barrister at Law. In 2 vols. Svo. 
L. 1, 4s. boards. 

Emmeline; with some other pieces. By 
Mary Brunton, author of Self Control and 
iscipline. To which is prefixed, a Me- 
moir of her Life, including some Extracts 


from her Correspondence. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 
boards. 

Sermons ed ‘in St John’s Chapel, 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Sandford, D. D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal 
8yvo. boards. 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. By Da- 
vid Brewster, LL. D: F.R-S. and 
Edin. &c. With plates. “6s. boards. 

A Representation to his Catholic Ma- 
jesty Ferdinand VII. Translated from the 
of Don Alvaro Florez 

servations on Hemeralopia, or Noc- 
turnal Blindness. “ With Cases, and Prac- 
tical Mlustrations.. By Andrew Simpson, 
Surgeon. 3s. 6d. stitched. 

Sermons on the Seasons. By Archibald 

Alison, LL.D. In foo Bvo. 3s. 
Substance of the of the Right 
Honourable Alexander Maconochie, Lord 
Advocate in the 
Commons, ,on Thursday Ist, April 


on the question 


1 
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constructed by A. Arrowsmith. Vol. III. 
"The Farmer's Magadine. No, LXXIV. 
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MONTHLY 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

France.The recent sittings in the 
French Chambers have been in a great 
measure engrossed by the project of a law 
on the subject of the liberty of the press; 
which, after various discussions, has been 
eartied in the Chamber of Deputies by a 

majority of 143 to 38. If this law receives 

the satiction of the Chamber of Peers, it 
will establish in France the most perfect 
freedom of the press. All previous censor- 
ship will be removed—all es deliver- 
ed in either Chamber may be published by 
any journal, with reports of committees, 
and all documents emanating from these 
assemblies. 

The Moniteur of the 10th April contains 
an ordinance of the King, sanctioning, by 
royal authority, the establishment of a So- 
ciety for the amelioration of Prisons in 
France. The object of this humane insti- 
tution is to examine into the administration 
and internal management of prisons ; and 
to, recommend, from time te time, to the 
Minister of the Interior, such improvements 
in the discipline, and general economy of 
these receptacles of crime, as may suggest 
themselves in the course of inquiry. 

GERMANY.—The turbulent and disor- 
derly conduct of the students, in the Ger- 
man universities now occupies the atten- 

_ tion of the German Diet. These univer- 
sities are invested with iar privileges, 
and are governed by their own statutes. 
They are republics, in which the profes- 
sors constitute the senate; but the latter 
now tremble for their existence, for the in- 
subordination appears to set their autho- 
rity at defiance. ‘The assassination of M. 
Kotzebue, noticed in our last nutaber, is 
mentioned as one of the effects of this re- 
volutionary spirit in the youth of Germany ; 
and several other literary men, professing 
the same political principles of Kotzebue, 
are said to have received threatening letters. 
In consequence of the strong manifestation 
of this’ spirit, the’King of Prussia has is- 
sued an edict, recalling such of his subjects 


as were engaged in the tion of their 
studies at the of Jeni: under 
pain of all to political em- 
by’ the’ Prassian government. 
is meagure is said to have originated in 
ern of a notice issued by the Grand 
e of Weimar, disallowi matrica- 
lation of foreign stadents at that univer- 
sity, without a special recommendation 
from their own government ; ‘but it seems 
tather to be owing toe feat ef the Prus- 


sian youth imbibing at that institution the 
waywardness and insubordination which 
have of late more particularly marked the 
character of the German students. The 
Emperor of Russia, actuated by similar 
jealousy, has enjoined the youth belonging 
to his dominions, who are studying in Ger- 
many, to quit that country without delay, 
and repair to France, the Netherlands, or 
Switzerland, for the completion of their 
studies. 
The public feeling in Germany appears 
at present, from whatever cause, to be in 
an extraordinary state of excitement, and 
the insubordination of the universities is, 
as we understand, but the symptom of the 
general disorder. This ferment originates 
apparently in political grievances, and in 
those feudal distinctions in society by which 


a few are raised into distinction and conse- - 


quence, while the great mass is depressed. 
In the universities, where there is drawn 
together a large concourse of young men, 
wholly disengaged from active pursuits, 
this feeling is in a manner collected into a 
focus, and it burns more fiercely in these 
retreats than when it is diffused over the 
great mass of society, and is dissipated 
amid the various pursuits of active life, 
‘Kotzebue, it appears, transmitted informa- 
tion of the state of these universities to the 
Emperor of Russia, on which information 
the Russian youth have been recalled from 
their studies. For this offence it is that he 
has fallen the victim of assassination ; and 
if his murder has, as it is stated in some 
accounts, been the result of a conspiracy, 
and not the insulated act of a maniac, it 
certainly marks, in the strongest manner, 
the dreadful excitement to which the young 
men of these universities have worked 

their fiery passions. At the same time, it 
is clear that no cause was ever yet promo- 
ted by those horrid expedients, at. which 
every feeling of justice and humanity re- 
volts, Every one must reprobate such 
diabolical means, which are only suited to 
the ‘worst ends, and which, wherever they 
ate employed, will soon bring down me- 
pa vengeance on the heads of their au- 

rs. 
T¥aLY.—The Continental papers have 
recently been much ied with an ac. 
count of a plot suid to bave been discover- 
ef at Mantua for the assassination of the 
Fuliperor “of Austria, Who has recently 
been of a tour th his Italian states. 
‘The plot, actording to these accounts, was 
to have been carried into effect at Rovigo. 
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and was discovered only a short time pre- 
vious to the appointed moment for its exe- 
cution. More than two bundred people are 
stated to have been arrested in uence 
of the discovery. The personal character 
of the Emperor of Austria. is such as to 
prevent the suspicion of private malice ; 
and, therefore, grounds for this diabolical 
attempt have been sought for in political 
motives, and the odium is attached to a 
sect called the Carbonari, Of the peculiar 
objects of the Carbonaré we are ignorant, 
and secret societies are detestable; but in 
Italy, as in Germany, the posture of af- 
fairs is unnatural, and consequently un- 
safe. Itis, therefore, most probable that the 
horrible attempt may be traced to a politi- 
cal motive. It is well known, that, for 
ages past, it has been the ardent desire of 
many Italians, that their fine count 
should be united into one state, and that it 
should hold the rank which its physical 
resources entitle it to in the scale of na- 
tions. To this national feeling Bonaparte 
was indebted for a large portion of his suc- 
cesses in Italy ; and even his despotism was 
received with welcome, as it brought con- 
centration and union. Since his downfall, 
the partition of Italy has given great dissa- 
tisfaction, and military force alone has ob- 
tained the acquiescence of the people. 


ASIA. 

East InpiEs.—Hurricane at Madras. 
—Accounts from this settlement bring in- 
telligence of a most tremendous hurricane 
which was experienced there on the 24th 
of October. ‘* After it moderated,”’ says a 
letter of the 12th November, .* the scene 
of desolation was melancholy to behold : 
the roads and avenues around this place 
were beautifully shaded with fine trees, 
but now scarce a vestige of them remains. 
Trees were not torn singly by the roots, 
but avenues, of miles in length, laid pros- 
trate with the ground in an instant. The 
face of this country is quite altered ; plan- 


tations ruined, and the wretched Fémnart” 


of trees, shrubs, &c. scorched as if by fire. 
The violence of the gale, belief. 
Bundles, palanquins, &c. exposed to its 


fury, were dashed to pieces; the only. 


places of refuge being within the houses, 
which, being strongly built, for the most 


part. resisted its violence ; some small ones 


were blown down, and a-few of the natives 
killed. The rain fell in such torrents as to 
_ flood the streets to the depth of three or 


four feet—Dreadful es was its violence 


shore, yet it was nothing its effects at 
sense of the worth, breaking as if on ajreef 
of rocks as far as the eye could reach } it 
was the mest awfully sublime r 
beheld.. About six A. M. 
the roads. began to cut their 
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[May 
observe them pitching the whole fore part 
of the ship under water, and the waves 
making a fair from stem to stern.” 
In this dreadful hurricane, the Queen Char- 
lotte, 190 tons, was’ totally lost, with all 
on board; the Lady Castlereagh, $00 tons, 
and Cornwall, 420 tons; both loaded for 
England, were dismasted, andso much da- 
maged as to be condemned; and the Geor- 
giana ship, and Harriet, 210 tons, put into 
the roads after the hurricane, completely 
disabled for seas Many smaller vessels 
were totally lost or disabled in the storm. 
Army in India.—A retarn of all the mi- 
itary forces, regular and » Serv. 
ing in India at the date of the last dis- 
patches, distinguishing the number of the 
King’s forces from these, of the Company, 
and the Europeans from the natives : 


Infantry, 2 


° 
European infantry, 
Native cavalry, - 11,011 
Native infantry; 182,815 


_ Native artillery, including 


gun Lascars, attached to 
the European artillery, 8,759 


Total regulars, 182,838 
| Irregular Troops. 

Native cavalry, 4,650 

Native infantry - 17,082 
Invalids and pensioners, - 5,875 
Grand total, 
Gronre1a, &c——The winter, which has 
passed so mildly over the northern extre- 
mities of Europe, has visited more south- 
ern latitudes with unparalleled severity. 
At’TeHis;"in Georgia, it set in at the be- 
ginning of December ; and from the 10th 
of that month tothe 10th of February, the 
snow had lain on the ground to an im- 
menise thickness, and the thermometer had 
been constantly between eight and fifteen 
degrees below the freezing point, 80 that 
sledges. were for the first time employed in 
that country.’ The herds and fiotks suf- 
fered severely, as, on account of the usual 


tibet ews of 


for India, for the relief of other regiments 
on that station.’ ‘The’ strength. of the 
ents was 929 rien. 

Four tegitnents ‘of cavalry and two of 
‘are unde? orders ‘to return to 


‘ 


a 


35 
Regular Troops. 
King’s cavalry, “4,692 
17,258 
22,550 
Company's European ar- 
mine 
7,103 
192,580 
| 
be j | 
; 


1819.7] 
mildness of the temperature, they were al- 
ways left out in the fields. The vines and 
fruit trees have also been nearly destroyed. 
On the 29th of January, two shocks of an 
earthquake were felt during the night. 
They were preceded by a tempest, and a 
subterraneous rumbling. At ten o'clock, 
the shocks grew so violent, that even the 
inhabitants, though such phenomena are 
familiar to them, were struck with ter- 
ror. They were the more terrified, as 
every shock was followed by tremendous 
rendings, as if the earth were opening: her 
bowels. Several old buildings were de- 
stroyed. 


AMERICA. 


Unitrep StTates.—Charlestown papers 
of the 7th March contain an abstract of the 
treaty by which the Floridas have been 
ceded to the United States. The bounda- 
ries of the territory which has thus passed 
over the republic, on the west and south, 
are the Sabine river, to the 22d degree of 
latitude ; thence a line due north to the 
Red river, a line along that river westward 
to the 100th degree of longitude, west of 
London, and another meridional line to 
the 42d parallel of latitude, which parallel 
continues the boundary to the South Sea. 
This acquisition is naturally flattering to 
the pride and expectations of the people of 
the United States. The following are a 
few of the advantages which the American 
journals anticipate’ from it. ** We rejoice 
at the cession-ef the Floridas. The advan- 
tages are-great and interesting. The in- 
fluence ‘and command which it gives to us 
over the Indians; the oceupation of such a 
long line of coast, and the ports which it 
embosoms ; the entire command of all the 
rivers which flow from our own territory 
inte the Gulf throngh all their extent; the 
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stop which we put to smuggling, to the 
slave trade, to foreign emissaries; the 
land which it secures, with the valuable 
oak it produces ;—these advantages are al- 
most incalculable. from the St Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico ts ours !” 

Dreadful Fire.—A etter from Savan- 
nah, dated March 18, , “ Last night. 
about nine o’clock, theeideens Were alarin- 
ed by the cry of fire: It commenced in a 
small grocery store of J. M. Carter, (above 
the Exchange.) which was set on fire by a 
candle carelessly left on the counter. e 
storehouses of Gray and Pinder, Nichols, 
Dobson and Hills, Hall and Hoyt, Rea 
and Butler, E. 8. Kempton, A. 6G. Semmes, 
J. B. Cremor, H. S. Slocum, J. R. Gif- 
ford, T. C. Hayward and Co. and Watson 
and David Hill and Co. were destroyed. 
Thus the labour of many men for several 
years is consumed in a moment! ‘The 
amount lost must be at least 400,000 dol- 
lars. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—Important events 
are shortly expected in the Spanish pro- 
vinces of South America. By the last ac- 
counts, Lord Cochrane, with a powerful 
naval and military armament, was a the 

int of sailing from Valparaiso to the at- 
Sack of Lima, and no doubt was entertain- 
ed of his success; while in Venezuelo, Ge- 
neral Morillo is represented as in an al- 
most hepeless state, having been drawn 
into the interior by the artifices of Bolivar ; 
and an advanced corps of 600 cavalry, 
which he had pushed forward to collect 
cattle, had fallen into the hands of General 
Paez, and were all taken. Numerous corps 
of British volunteers had arrived out, and 


governed colonies of Spain in this quar- 
ter. 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Bank Restriction.--T interest 
ing subject occupied the attention of both 
Houses of Parligment on, the Sth of April. 
The Eathef in the Lords, and 
Mr in the Commons. ight up 
preliminary reports from the committees of 
secrecy on. the alfaixs 
portant corporation, ,"Lhey. stated, that. the 


te.lay. befoxe 
heldays, when 


of that great.and 


on, their . 


} 
| 
every thing seemed to promise a ttiumphant 
| conelusion to the long continued struggles 
fur independence on the part of the mis- 7 PEE *y 
plan would be materially obstructed if the : ig 
bank continued to pay its notes that were veh ae 
issued before January 1817, and fractional | My 
sums under L. 4 in gold, they recommend- q 1 
ed that a bill should be passed forthwith 
comnitiers were now, i 
reports, which they ¢ a 
of effecting this with safety. But, ay theic heen drained of L.6,200,000 under the ne- | 
| \ 


tices they had issued, and that the whole of 
this sum had gone to France ; in proof of 
which it was stated, that a coinage 
had taken place in that 
amount of L.5,000,000 sterling, corre- 
sponding with: the; sum, “drawn, from. the 
Bank Englansd. Mr: Peel, therefore, 
submitted td. the Howse, the. propriety. of 
“passing the bill through .all, its stages 
night, »which ‘was acverdingly.done ; and 
next night it passed through the House of 
Lords, and) received: the, (royal assent by 

Cathotie Claims.—On the 3d..of May, 
Mr GrarTan again brought forward. a 
motion for a committee to take into consi- 
deration the petitions of the Irish Catholics 
for a removal of the political disabilities 
under which > labour on account of 
their religion. e debate on this motion 
presented no particular novelty; and the 
motion was lost by a narrow division—241 
voting for, and 243 voting against it. From 
the smallness of the majority on the present 
oceasion, it is likely: that this great mea- 
sure will in no jong time be carried. Of 
late years, a decided change in the public 
seutinvent has taken place in regard to the 
Catholics. The bad dispositions engender- 
ed by the long and bitter contentions which 

iled between them and the Protestants 
e been for many years on the decline, 
and we regard the present race of Catho- 
lics without’ any of those feelings of aver- 
of religious ‘controversy. 
the 4th, an animated 
discussion took place on a resolution pro- 
inthe House of Commons by Mr 
¥TTLEPON, expressive of the opinion 
which the House entertained on the subject 
of lotteries. The resolution described them 
@estructive iat: once of the morals and 
happiness of 
as. tenting, to the encouragement 
anq ypledging:.the House not t0.sanction 
them im under any regulation what- 
‘ever, motion. was seconded .by Mr 
Buxton,’ and -stpported by Wilber- resum 
foree;' Mr Phunkett;! MrcAlderman Weed. 
‘Wodehouse;: Ms, Pierneyss. and 
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was carried by a majority of five-—the num. 
bers being 149 to 144. The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr J. P. Grant, Mr Primrose, 
W. Douglas, and Mr C. Wynne; and 
opposed by Mr W. Dundas, Mr Boswell, 
Lord Binning, and. Mr, Canning. The 
Lord Advorate, who did not 
speak in, the, debate;) ‘This. measure does 
fairly an. its 
own merits... The great, argument, Stated 
in opposition to it was, that it was a dis. 
guised ition, for parliamentary re- 
ose. who opposed it did not con- 

tend that an alteration of the Scots barghs 
Was not necés but that, if it were 
granted, it would ead to indefinite schemes 
of reform im England. We are convinced 
that all these alarms are quite chimerical, 
and, that no possible danger could result 
from an improvement in the present con- 
stitution of the Scots burghs. It is not 
easy to see, indeed, how any local altera- 
tion of this nature could generally affect 
the constitution of Great Britain, while it 
would certainly conciliate and settle the 
minds of a considerable class in this coun- 


vai 
Bauk Restriction,—On the same 
night, the.committee on the affairs of the 
bank presented their report. The comwmit- 
tee appear to have bestowed great attention 
in collecting all. the information. necessary 
to a judgment on this important sub- 
ject; and in al} their views and reasonings, 
they display a candour and calmness which 
certainly.entitles their decisions, whatever 
they may be, to all due respect and consi- 
deration. They recognise. the principle of 
the immediate convertibility of notes inte 
ie, as. the only solid basis of a paper 
circulation, .and they. accordingly recom- 
mend the resumption of cash payments by 
the bank,as necessary to give stability to 
the value of our currency.. This measure, 
however, they do not think could be safely 
adopted in July next, the the 
present, restriction act expires, and few, we 
Spee will differ from them in this. 


The therefore, for the 
ents is this, that, 


on or the Ist of February 1820, the 
bank. sball. be to, deliver a_ certain 
in, bars ef not less than 


stem is 
Yeats, when 


ae 
-Chanceller of the:Exchequer, Lord.Castle- sixty ounces,, being duly stamped and as- 
Mr Canning, and sayed, for a proportionate ampunt, of their 
others. resolution was,ultimately lost notes, at 1.4, pe or 
bps majority of ithe before the. ist of. October 1820, they shall 
division, being~-for the motion 84—~against be. make similar navments. at we 
Burgh ReformenOn, the, 6th, 
forward motion: for .the Nume- 
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16. ‘of Géorge Wariten 
Yesterday afternoon, George Warden, late 
clerk in the Aberdeen ‘Post Office, was exe- 
cuted here, pursuant toa sentence of the 
High Court of Justiciary, page 367.) 
The ‘spot. selected for thi8 purpose was in 
the Lawnmarket. . A drop was erected at 
the head. of Libberton'’s Wynd, ‘and the 
erowd extended in a compact’ body front 
the Weigh-house, to the Cross, so that 
there could not be fewer than 20,000 spec- 
tators. 

The prisoner appeared upon the scaffold 
at a quarter before three o'clock, stipport- 
ed by the Rev. Mr Porteous and the Rev. 
Dr Brunton, and attended by Bailies An- 
derson and Brown. He behaved through- 
out the tragical scene with becoming firm- 
ness; his countenance seemed to express 
pensive resignation to his fate, but exhibit- 
ed no marks of terror or dismay. At his 
own request Dr Brunton read out the Sth 
hymn in the collection used in the Church 
of Scotland, which he joined in singing ; 
and after an impressive prayer by the Rev. 
Doctor, Warden shook hands cordially with 
all around him, and walked up to the dro 
assisted by Mr Porteous. The last ‘sh 
ing duty was then rformed by the Glas- 
gow executioner, and in a few minutes this 
unfortunate young man was launched into 
eternity. Just before the drop fell, a cir- 
cumstance occutred which excited consi- 
derable alarm among a portion, of the 
crowd, but fortunately no serious’ result 
the exectitiotier ‘and his 


1 


“hi 


to the young’ 


? 


not be ‘tempted by poverty, or the oppress 
sion of their superiors, to break their trust, 


and, like mé,' to expiate their guilt on a 
T deem that it may be use that I 
eave behind me on record, @ declaration of 
the truth'as to” the ‘actual amount of my 
allowance from the Post Office of Aberdeen, 
which was only L. 40. [Iam by no means 
actuated, in this my last declaration, by apy 
feeling of malice or revenge against the per¢ 
son of Mr Dingwall; bat 1 do so with 
the hope of saving others from being in any 
way under the necessity of committing a 
similar crime; because, had 1 been paid 
the salary allowed by Government, the 
temptation in. my power would not have 
been availed of. At the same time, I re- 
turn my most sincere thanks to the clergy- 
men and othets, for their kindness in. visit- 
ing me while under sentence; and, in jus- 
tice, I cannot omit to mention the kind 
treatment I received from the governor, 
Mr Sibbald, in making me as comfortable 
as my situation would admit ef. I die in 

e with all men, and im the humble 
ig of pardon from God, for my sins and 

ences against the public, 
“ GEORGE Wanpen. 

Ront. bailie. 

ALEX. BRUNTON, minister.” 

P. S.-—I have to contradict the print- 
ed poern that was sold through the city of 
Edinburgh, as it was never written by me. 
I also deny that ever [abstracted but L. 3 
from letters coming through the Post Office 


of Aberdeen. 
Warden.” 
Very great, and almost unexampled ex- 
ertions have been made to obtain a commu- 
tation of punishment for this un 
‘man, both by his counsel and: also ‘by per- 
sons of high rank and consideratian m this 
country, which, although they have failed 
in their object, at. least deserve the appro- 
Credulity.—At the Flintshire Great Ses- 
John Edwards; of Berth ddu, 
of Northop, was convicted of obtaining 14s. 
“from Edward Pieree, of Llandytnog, Den- 
ré, under the pretence of causing 
“his narné tobe withdrawn from the magi- 
called ‘Pfyunon Klian, in: the pa- 
rish of Llandrillo-in-Ross, 


— 


Kt 
| 
| 
j 
ER 
1appy sufferer fainted, and swung tip 
rope, while the handkerchief, unpere 
for an instant, felf from tis hand! “A 
cry of Let down the drop” istued 
those close by while others, ata 
distance, alarmed ‘by “thé Shout, ran 
Violence, in directions’ from ah 
scehe. In moment, however, the } ‘| 
| i 
thier int body ‘estate; but» must endure 
pai -paih,; ubsucteisful in his 


_Great Session, sentenced 


‘ 


the well, The prosecutor, it seems, finding 

* all things going cross with him,” in the 

beginning of last year, fancied. his name 

must have been put into the Ffynnon E- 

Fian ; in cofisequenee of which, understand- 

ing that the prisoner was a wise man,in 

such matters, he applied, to him. The 
prisoner observed to him, that his name 
certainly was put into the, well, and told 
him he must read certain ] s, and wait 
till the next full moon { when _he would 
accompany him “to Ffynnon, Elian to take 
his name out ; ‘all this, as tlie prisoner de- 
clared it to be absolutely necessary, was 
done ; and after a course of mummery 

been practised at the well hy Edwards, 
he pretended to pull something out of the 
water, which he gave ta the prosecutor, tel- 
ling him that he thought it was his name, 
and that now every’ thing would be right 
and goon prosperously with him. This 
precious article proyed to be a piece of 

slate, a cork, a piece of sheet lead, with a 

bit of parchiment inside, on which were the 

Jetters E. P. and some crosges, the whole 

rolled up and tied together bya wire— 

The case was fully substantiated, and a 

verdict of guilty immediately, returned. 

The Judge. said the crime subjected. the 

prisoner to transportation ; but, in. consi- 

deration of its being the first offence, and 
ef his having been in gaol since the last 
twelve 

months’ imprisonment, 
Suitors in Chancery.—The following is 

a return of the total amount of the effects 

of the suitorsin the High Court of Chan- 

cery, in the years 1756, 1766, 1776, 1786, 

1796, 1806, 1816, 1318, as laid before the 

House of Commons ; 

In the year 1756, the total amount of the 
effects of the suitors in the High Courts 
of Chancery was L, 2,864,975 16. 1 

In the year 1766, the 


total ammount was 4,019,004 19 4 
nie: 6,602,229 8 6 
In 1786, 8,848,535. 7 11 
In 1796)" 2 0 
In 1806.5 21,922,754 12 
In [816,°° "31,953,890 9 5 
In 1818, 33,534,520 0 10 


19. Trial for Sedition.—The trial of Bag. 
guley, Drumniond, and Johnson, for un- 

wfully assembling to disturb the public 
peace, and endeavouring to stir up the peo- 
ple to hatred and contempt of the Govern- 
ment, and for conspiring together to dis-, 
turb the public peace, &c. came on. at. 
Chester, on’ Thursday the 15th instant. 
These characters are well known as: Contyi,, 
vers of the Manchester blanket, expedition 


in 1817, and confined under Ha... 
«expended abdye La 200\000 in buildings 
depth. of water, ever: at sebby"v 


beas Corpus suspension act. ‘The offences 
for whith they Were now tried. were, come, 


evidence it appeared that the ha 
thes Gators “were thade abeut. 


mitted sitice their liberation. 


5000 people, oy eee Sandy Brow, 
near Stockport. They were mounted on 
a stage eight or nine feet high. A inan 
names pay was the chairman ; hie de- 

ared, (in his opening s h,) the le 
of England as being at the pant 
of cavalry swords und Castlereagh bayo- 
nets; he invited the mob to petition for a 
redress of their grievances, and if not suc- 
cessful in. that way, to ‘claim their rights 
by force. B then stepped forward. 
He reprobated the apathy of the people, 
eulogized Tom Paine, and abused the mi- 
nisters. He said a national convention 
should be formed, modelled from that of 
France! that the whole country should 
proceed with petitions to London ; that 
the delegates should not wait for the tedi- 
ous, forms of the House of Commons, but 
go direetly to the Speaker's chair, and in- 
sist on their demands being granted ; if 
they were not attended to, the convention 
was then to act, and the existing Govern- 
ment be destroyed! Johnson said the men 
at Derby had been murdered, and that 
Government had written to the clergymen 
of that country, who had a jury to 
convict them. He added, **O! that I had 
a sword large enough to strike off the heads 
of all tyrants,” and gave the names of 
Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh, and Mr 
Canning, whoni he termed * rascals.” He 
observed he was fearless of consequences, 
and hegged he might be particularly: un- 
derstood, for he would say it fearlessly, 
that whenever an rtunity offered, he 
would blow out their brains, and he would 
as soon do so as to get his dinner and 2 
bottle of wine with it! He then recom- 
mended the weavers not to go to work at the 
old wages, and told them if they were not 
satisfied in their demands, to burn their 
looms! Sooner than return to work, he 
said he would rob and plunder, aye, even 
murder; and put a pistol to the head if he 
died on the gallows! After the evidence 
was finished, and the counsel for the crown 
and for the defendants had addressed the 
ry, they brought a verdict of Guilty in 

3s than. a minute. prisoners were 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment, and 
to find bail for their good behaviour for 
two years louger, themselves in''L, 500, 
and sureties in L. 


Troon Liarbour. harbour of Troon, 
in the county of Ayr, is:at'last completéd. 
Some yearsago the estate from” 
Colonel Fullertony by the Duk 
of Portland, at the 

artigularly dangerous, espetially'to vessc!s 
it 


as a retreatifor smugglerss|) His’ Grace 


cenverient baxrbouir; 


expended very great'sum in making. 
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an iron rail-way from the harbour to the 
po and extensive manufacturing 
town @f Kilmarnock, which belongs to his 
Grace, and where he has a great number 
of coal mines. 

Shocking Aecident.—Mr Renaldson, ba- 
ker, Causewayside, Edinburgh, and Mr 
Aitken, farrier, rode to Haddington on a 
wager on Saturday afternoon, and when at 
Fisherrow, on their return, the former, be- 
ing in.advanee, and pushing his horse at 
a great rate, came violently against a car- 
riage, the pole of which struck him on the 
breast and killed him on the spet. 

21. Police-—In the Edimbargh Police 
Court yesterday, a case of rather a ludicrous 
nature came before the Magistrate. A la~ 
bouring man, who lives in the Cowgate, 
happening to awake .about four o'clock 
on Sunday morning, he was surprised 
to find that his wife was not beside him. 
He immediately arose, and awoke a neigh- 
bour who lives. next door to him, and to his 
astonishment he found that his wife was also 
missing,. The .two husbands now pro- 
ceeded in quest of their wives, and found 
them ina tippling-house in the Cowgate, 
Where several other persons were assembled. 
One of the women immediately returned 
home with her husband, but the other hus- 
Land, net being of a very placable nature, 
proceeded to attack his wife with both 
hands and tongue, when severe scuffle 
took place, and the husband alleged, and, 
indeed, @ surgeon certified, that he was 
Very severely hurt. He now brought his 
action against the publican for the assault ; 
but all the persons present declared that he 
had not struck him, and that if he received 
any injury, he brought it on himself by his 
own violent conduct. The Magistrate, 


therefore, found the complaint—Not Pro. 


ven. 1 

Singular Discovery...Last week, while 
a labourer was digging peats in the moss 
ut La Mancha, parishof Newlands, once the 
seat of the Earl of Dundonald, his spade 
struck against something hard, which, upon 
“igging, was found to be the body of a 
Tan, and identified by some old people im 
the neighbourhood to be:that of a coach- 


ian ef the late Earlef Dundonald, grand- 


father to the present. duerd Gochrane, who 
about 74 years ago: committed cee 
Cutting his throat, and: was. buried in this 


Spot straw ropes ‘which 
had. fastened thesack were found almost 


fresh, although:the sack was’ nearly all 


consuyned,.. The sclothes.on the body, 


stockings, and were also almost en- 
tirey and. the colout of the vest and breech- 
qed . velvet): little 
20r, also, with which he'had taken away 


life, wae found. at his side. The body 


‘self was ithesuch a stateoef preservation 
“and he also drew the 
away for neighbours ‘tlre penny letters, which never 


that itwould be: lifted cntives and carried 
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“but he was in addition t 
pénce, a futtished room, coal, ahd candle,. 
uisite arising from 


465 
stripped it of most part ofthe clothes, each 
curious to secure a remembrance of this ex~ 
traordinary fact. 

24. Lastensive Legacies. — The late 
Miss Anne Lundin, daughter of the de- 
ceased Andrew Lundin, Esq. of Strathair- 
ly, who died at Edinburgh on the Lith 
inst. has bequeathed the following sums to 
the under-mentioned charitable institutions, 


viz. 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh - L.1000 
Old Town Dispensary - 150 
New Town ditto - 150 
Kdinbargh Charity Work-house 160 
Edinburgh Lunatic Asylum - 190 
Edinburgh Society for Relief of 
Destitute Sick - - 
Edinburgh Asylum for Industrio 
Blind - - - (500, 
Poor of her native parish of Largo, os 
in Fife - - - 500 
L..2800 


Emigration.—Within these few weeks, | 
the Skene, Mason, with 150; the Perce. . 
val, Scott, with 85; and the Mary, Mun-., 
ro, with 32 passengers, have sailed from 
Leith, for Halifax and Quebec. Most of , 
these emigrants consisted of whole families. 
from the ree. many of them with , 
small properties. 
family, from the parish of West Calder, 


consisting of a father, eight sons, a wife, . » 


and two daughters. Six of the sons are 
stout young men, and they took with them 
property amounting to nearly L, 1000. 


‘The Agincourt is now in the Roads, for . 


Halifax, with about 200 passengers. A 
ship and three brigs sailed last week from. 
Dumfries for British America, with 581 
passengers and various kinds of goods. 
They are mostly all of the lower orders of. 


society, either connected with agriculture, _ 
or labourers, and some of them paupers 


from the north of England, for whom the | 
overseers of the saitich pay the passage. 
The Londonderry newspapers advertise no 
less than fifteen ships to take out passen- 
gers to America, w tonnage amounts 
to eight thousatid two hundred tons, and 
the Belfast papers nearly as many more, 
By the returns of the latter c 
that about eleven thousand pefsons emi- 
grated to America from thence last sea-_ 


son. 
26: ‘The Declaration of Warden.—Mx . 


Dingwall, the postmaster of Aberdeen, in- 
reference to the declaration of George War- 
den in 463 of this number, addressed 


‘a letter on the 234 to a 
hewspapers, in wliich he suys, 
is true, that by his (Warden's) agreement 
40a yoars 
ed, at my cx- 


With the his salary was oe L. 


e Skene carries out one. 


rt, it appears 
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from him. His emolument from all these 
aources exceeded the allowance made to 
me by Government for a clerk; and be- 
sides, during the period of his service, 
which was only twenty-one months, he was 
short in his cash to me upwards of L. 23. 
I may likewise mention, that he did not 
perform all the duty incumbent on the si- 
tuation, as I found it necessary to employ 
an assistant clerk.”’ 

Monument to Robert Burns.—A meet- 
ing was held on Saturday the 24th, at the 
Free Masons’ Tavern, London, the Duke 
ef Athol in the chair, for the pure of 
entering into a subscription for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of Robert 
Burns. The chairman having shortly stat- 
ed his hearty concurrence in the object of 
the meeting, Forbes Mitchell, Esq. read a 
printed document, which stated that a sub- 
scription had been entered into some years 
ago by some gentlemen at Bombay, for the 
purpose above mentioned ; and that a com- 
mittee had, on application to the Lord Pro- 
vost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, obtain- 
ed the grant of a piece of ground for the 
purpose, eligibly situated on the side of the 
Calton-hill, ani near the splendid new ap- 
proach to that city. Mr Mitchell then 
ead over a list of the original subscribers 
a ide as well as of oe recent ones 

is country, from which it a y 
that a sum has 
collected. Several resolutions were then 
put and carried, the substance of which 
was, that committees were to be appointed 
im of the United Kingdom, 
in the colo and other dependencies of 
the realm, fur the purpose of receiving sub- 
scriptions ; that advertisements were to be 
inserted in all the public papers for the 
same purpose ; that a meeting for the same 

urpose as the present was to be held in 
ndon on the Sth of June ; and that For- 
bes Mitchell, Esq. was to be treasurer. 

Justiciary Spring Circuits.-—Inverness.— 
The Court at Inverness was opened on the 
16th, and closed on the 17th instant, by 
Lord Reston. No cases of particular in- 
terest came before it. In the address to 
the Sheriffs, with which the business of the 
Court closed, Lord Reston strongly recom- 
mended to them to use their utmost exer- 
tions to repress the two species of crimes, 

ing and illicit distillation, which 
were the most prevalent in the northern 


district; and suggested the propriety of 


landlords in future introducing a clause 
into their leases, rendering the crime of il- 


- Licit distillation a ground of irritancy. 


Dumfries Circuit.—The Court was 
ed hereon the 17th by Lords Succoth and 
Pitmilly, and closed on the 20th. Two 
men, Veter M*Finlay and W. Donald, 
were found guilty of housebreaking and 
sobbery, and sentenced to be executed at 
Wunkies on the } 9h of May ; ahd Arthur 


Killan, or Kelly, was sentenced to be 
executed on the 26th of ‘May for robbery, 
but has since been respited by the Prince 
Regent. Several other convictions took 
place for minor offences; but the most re. 
markable case before the court was that of 
Isabella Halliday, accused of murdering 
the child of Mary Ann Wilson, who, al- 
though doubtless a participator in the crime, 
had turned what is termed King’s evidence. 
The pannel, one of the most miserable 
looking objects ever brought to any bar, 
was aged 80 and upwards; and for the 
last 60 years had resided in the parish of 
Borgue, and had been a pauper during a 
considerable part of the time. She never 
was married, but lived in a miserable cot- 
tage with her sister, who died six years 
ago. Since that time she had been taken 
care of by Mary Ann Wilson, who was in 
the habit of going round the parish to col- 
lect the private offerings of charity, by 
which they were partly supported. The 
prisoner was carried to the bar in the arms 
of an officer; and when he had 
her up in the seat, and had raised her head 
80 as to disclose to the bench her ghastly 
and shrivelled countenance, and body wasted 
to the last degree of emaciation, an univer- 
sal exclamation of astonishment burst from 
the audience, mingled, no doubt, with a se- 
cret feeling of horror, that she, who was so 
near her last account, and apparently with- 
out a motive for her cruelty, should never- 
theless have been guilty of a deliberate and 
horrid murder. | [t is impossible to de- 
scribe adequately the appearance of this mi- 
serable old woman, and the effect it pro- 
duced on the minds of the court; but, 
when the officer occasionally held up her 
head, the spectators were powerfully re- 
minded of an Egyptian mummy, which 
some rude hand had raised from its niche, 
or one of those unhappy creatures, who, in 
no very remote time, were tried and tor- 
tured for the ideal crime of witchcraft. It 
appeared in evidence, that the pannel was 
entirely by charity, in a 
small hut in the parish of Borgue, and tor 
years was unable to get out of bed without 
assistance. For six years past, a young 
woman, named Wilson, had resorted to the 
hut, and had been very industrions in levy- 
ing charitable contributions for her own and 
the old woman’s ‘Towards the end 
of the year 1816, Wilson appeared to meny 
sto be in a state of pregnancy; but, 
when challenged, she uniformly denied be- 
ing in that a 
in her appearance, persons 
her what had become of her child ; to some 
she answered it would 
one, but did not having deliver; 
ed. Wilson, and car- 
tied to Ki ight, in her examinatio! 
before the stewart-depute on 11th Febru:ty 
last, admitted that she had brought fort) « 
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_ child ;,and declared that the pannel, on 
hearing the child cry, asked for it, and im- 
_ mediately plunged the infant into a bucket 
of water that stood at the bed to catch rain 
water that came in, through the insufficiency 
of the roof of the hut; and she further de- 
clared, that she and the pannel afterwards 
burned the child to.ashes; and Wilson be- 
ing called as a witness in the trial, gave 
evidence to nearly the same effect betore 
the Court. The pannel being also carried 
before the steward-substitute, declared, 
that she and Wilson were slecping in one 
bed ;. that one night Wilson appeared very 
restless and uneasy for some time, and at- 
terwards the pannel heard a cry, and, ask- 
ing. Wilson what it was, Wilson answered 
achild; that Wilson handed the infant to 
her, and she put it into the bucket, and 
thereafter Wilson made a fire, and burnt 
the child to ashes upon it. The almost u- 
niversal opinion of the crowded Court was, 
that, from Wilson having uniformly con- 
-eealed, and even denied, her situation, and 
not having made any provision for her de- 
livery, she evidently had all along been de- 
termined in the destruction of the infant ; 
and that the pannel, if she, really did put 
infant.into the bucket, must. have act- 
ed under the influence, or perhaps direc- 
tion, of Wilson, who, if inclined, could 
easily have resisted the utmost exertions of 
the pannel, whose haggard shrivelled ap- 
pearance, when brought into Court, and 
while at the bar, bespoke utter inability to 
put.a spoon to.her mouth, or to judge of 
any thing. After what had been stated, it 
is almost unnecessary to say, that the jury 
returned a verdict of Not proven, and, con- 
Sequently, the pannel was acquitted. This 
miserable old woman died in Dumfries jail 
on the Tuesday following, and was carried 
to the grave by a party ot police officers, 
Jedburgh Circuit.—At this Court, on the 
L5th,. William Kennedy, a travelling tinker, 
was charged with the murder of William 
Irvin, of the same fraternity ; but, from 
_ the evidence adduced, the jury were not sa- 
tisfied of the prisoner's intention to murder, 
and brought a verdict of culpable homicide, 
upon. which he was sentenced to 14 years’ 
transportation, Three other persons were 
transported for various acts of theft, one 
for 7, and two for 14 years. 
Cirenit.—On the 22d, two: brothers 
named O’ Neil were found guilty, on their 
own confession, of several acts of theft and 


housebreaking, and sentenced to, be execut- 


at on the 28th May. The younger 
brother has been since respited.,. Adam Dick, 
> .wn_hostler, was tried for culpable homicide, 
driving ene of his master’s chaises so 
eardlessly, that it came .in contact with a 
cart. belonging, to. ong. ugh Taylor, by 
- which the cart was overturned, and the own- 
er-killed on, the spot. The charge .was 


found net proven... The ether cases at this” 


Court were not interesting. 
VOk. IV. 
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Aberdeen Circuit.—At Aberdeen, on the 
2Ist, one man was banished Scotland for 
sheep-stealing, one for déforcing a revenue 
officer, and a woman for § -stealiiig, were 
sentenced to transportation for seven years. 
_ Perth Circuit.—The Court opened ‘here 
on the 26th, and closed on the 20th. James 
Fraser, convicted of houwse-breaking and 
theft, was sentenced to be exéCuted at 
Perth on the Ilth of June. Twé men, 
named Ramsay, a father and son, from 
Forfar, were sentenced for a similar offence 
to fourteen years’ transportation. John and 
Mary Cram, from Muthill, accttsed of in- 
cest, Were allowed, on their own bh 
to banish themselves from Scotland for life. 
For petty thefts, and deforcements of reve- 
nue officers, a number of convictions took 
plage, and the culprits were imprisoned for 
various periods. 

May. 

Glasgow Circuit—The criminal busi- 
ness commenced here on the 27th ‘ult. and 
ended on the Ist instant. It was the most 
laborious Circuit Court ever held in Seot- 
land, In the course of it sentence was 
pronounced on 32 convicts, and “thé ¢ases 
of 17 more were otherwise disposed of ; 
but from the humanity of Mr Hope, the 
Crown counsel, in restricting the libels,'no 
capital convictions took place. During 
the trials, upwards of 600 witnesses forthe 
Crown were in attendance. Ms 

By a bill just brought into Parliament 
for regulating the office of Lord Justice- 
General of Scotland, it is declared, upon 
the termination of the present existing in- 
terest in the office, the samé shall be dis- 
charged by the Lord President. It is*also 
enacted, that the Lord President shall then, 
notwithstanding the provisions of certain 
acts, have the samme right ahd power to hold 
Circuit Courts, and to dispatch business: 
therein, as is at prescnt competent to the 
other Judges ; and that it shall be lawful 
to the Court of Justiciary to appoint the 
Lord Justice-General to gu on such Cir- 
cuits. | 

University of Edinburgh.—Nothing can 
more strikingly display the rising eminence 
of the University of Fditburgh than: the 
following account of the number of" stu- 
dents who, during the présent session, have 
attended the different branches of instruc- 
tion :— 1909, students have entered’ their 
names in the book of matriculation, arid if 
to this we add those who have attended the 

Divinity Hall, including about 30 who 
have ,ot matriculated, we shall find that 
upwards of 2150 students have been present 
_at the College during the winter sesion. 


Such a number exceeds all parullel in the 


_annalsof the Edinburgh Wnivérsity, and is 
not.equalled either by Oxford or Cambridge. 
som, University Prizes.—The following gen- 
tlemen haye gained prizes this session in 
the University of Edinburgh :— f 
In the Hebrew Class.—Y. For the best 
30 
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specimen of Hebrew Penmanship—Mr Wil- 
lam Steven, Peebles-shire. 2. For the 
best Essay—-Mr Robert Brydone, Edin- 
burgh. 3. and 4. For general good con- 
duct and proficiency—(junior side) Mr 
Robert Paton, Ayrshire ; (advanced side) 
Mr Daniel Gorrie, Perthshire. 

in the Rhetoric Class.—Messrs William 
Veitch, Roxburghshire; John Purves, 
Berwickshire ; Robert Meiklejohn, Clack- 
mannanshire ; Hugh Bruce, Clackmannan- 
shire; Hugh H. Brown, Edinburghshire ;, 
Hunter Gordon, Edinburghshire ; George 
Lyon, Lanarkshire ; William Glover, Edin- 
burghshire; James Bonar, Edinburghshire ; 
John Kerr, Peebles-shire; Joseph Thor- 
burn, Edinburghshire. 

dn the Logic C/ass.—Messrs John Clarke, 
Edinburgh ; Abner William Brown, Ja- 
maica; Willianr Glover, Leith; James 
Anderson, Lanarkshire: Patrick B. Hen- 
derson, Caithness; James Moir, Edin- 
burgh; William Ramsay, Perthshire; 
Charles A. Stewart, Ayrshire; Robert 
Grant, Morayshire ; James Scott, Roxburgh- 
shire; George Lyon, Lanarkshire. 

In the First Mathematical Class.—Messrs 
John Lothian, Edinburgh ; James Carter, 
Berwickshire ; Amos Ansley, Upper Cana- 
da; Alexander Gibson, Lanark; Robert 
Shortreed, Jedburgh. 

In the Second Mathematical Class.— 
Messrs Caleb Evans, London; Sandford 
Amot, Cupar of Fife; William Murray, 
Selkirk 


In the Second and Third Greek Classes. 
Greek Poems— Messrs William Glo- 
ver, Leith; George Mylne, Middlesex ; 
William Reid, Edinburgh; William For- 
bes, Fdinburgh. For Latin Poems—Messrs 
John Dundas, Edinburgh; Hart Logan, 
Edinburgh ; Samuel Hay, Edinburgh; 
James Colquhoun, Lanarkshire. For Eng- 
lish Essays—Messrs William Pitt Dun- 
das, Mid-Lethian ; William Menzies, La- 


[May 
narkshire; Robert Irvine, Selkirkshire ’ 
James Ferguson, Petthshire. 

In the Advanced Humanity Class.—F or 
Latin Poems—Messrs Edmund Moffat, 
Edinburgh; David Thomas’ M‘Cheyne, 
Edinburgh; William Dunnet, Glasgow ; 
Robert Hogg, Peebles-shire. For Latin 
Essays-- Messrs Alexander Cumming, Kdin- 
burgh ; George L. Cameron, Edinburgh ; 
James Charles, Edinburgh; Christopher 
Greig, Fifeshire. For English Essays. 
Messrs Hamilton Buchanan, Peebles-shire ; 
James Colquhoun, Glasgow ; John Spear, 
Lancashire Alexander Cameron, Edin- 


Caleutta.—The following statement of 
the shipping and tonnage of the Port of 
Calcutta in the river Hoogiy, Ist Sep- 
tember 1818, gives an interesting picture 
of the commercial enterprise of the capital 
of British India. It shows that the late 
act, permitting a direct trade between In- 
dia and Malta, has begun to be acted upon. 


Ships. Tonnage. 

Honourable Company's ships 
for England, - 4 3,538 
Do. for China, . 2 2,625 
Do. for Bombay, 2 1,178 
Free traders for Great Britain, 31 15,307 
Country ships for do. 1 500 
Do. for Malta, 2 
Do. for China, . 1 447 

Ships and vessels employed in 
country trade, 22 8,444 
New ships for sale, =~ 9 4,876 
Laid-up for sale and freight, 33. 8,530 
American vessels, - 8 2,608 
French do. = 5 1,804 
Spanish do. 2 1,659 
Dutch do. - 1 262 
Po de. 1,580 
Danis do. - 1 290 
Arabian do. - 5 610 
132 56,64) 
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King’s Theatre.—-On Saturday Ist May, 

a new ballet, Adolphe et Matilde, introdu- 
ced to our acquaintance the celebrated M. 
and Madame Du Duport is indeed 
an admirable dancer, and the frame of the 
ballet, which shews him at first an unwil- 
ling victim to a music master and ng 
master, had g good effect in preparing the 
way for che great impression his talents 
were calculated to.muke. When the dis- 
xuise of pupilism was thrown off, and the 
utmost exertion diplayed, rapturous bravos 
the begin- 
ning had not dissipated. Duport is about 
five and half a feet in rhe and slightly 
and handsomely formed ; his execution the 

- most brilliant, we think, we ever witnessed. 


His merit consists in this brilliancy, grace, 
and finish, rather than in air and dignity ; 
but though not so elevated, his style 1s as 
fascinating as that of le dieu de danse him- 
self. The story of this ballet is but poor, 
and we expect to see the powers of the new 
Wonder more hightsgbvitnced on better ma- 
terials 
or Arrivals 
‘from Collége, a new comedy , written b Mr 
- Cromwell, formerly ti bookseller in Skinner 
Street, ‘was produced at this'theatre’on 17¢) 
April. ‘Pheploe, as’ stated inv the daily 
pers, is as follows ;4=Villiers;(Mr H. Kem- 
ble.) a young Oxonixin, love with hs 
Cousin Emmeline, (Mrs West.) the daugh- 
ter of Colonel! Villiers; (Gattie,) on. whom 
the yourig man ‘is ent, and’ who had. 
before the period at which the play beg’? 
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encouraged their mutual passion. But Vil- 
liers is represented to the uncle to be a se- 
ducer, a coward, and every thing that is 
bad, by Freeman, (Mr Penley,) a lying 
brother collegian, and Flora, (Mrs Orger,) 
an abandoned woman. In consequence of 
this the Colonel encourages Sir Jasper Jay, 
(Harley,) a Dandy Baronet, te pay his ad- 
dresses to Emmeline. The latter believing 
the calumnies spread abroad to the preju- 
dice of Villiers, submits to the will of her 
father,.and is about to be married to Sir 
Jasper, when it is proved, on the evidence 
of the dying Flora, communicated by a 
Captain O’Carolan, (Mr Johnstone,) that 
the dandy is the real seducer of Flora, and 
the character of Emmeline’s first lover be- 
ing in every respect cleared up, the original 

the Colonel is carried into effect, 
and the union of Villiers and Emmeline 
terminates the play. 

The three first acts of this comedy went 
off very glibly ; the dialogue, if not spark- 
ling, was lively, the interest, if not intense, 
was considerable, and the characters, if not 
all well drawn, were at least in several in- 
stances amusing. It was repeated on, Mon- 
day, but not with much success; and on 
pone night, was finally condemned.-- Lit. 


A new Comedy, entitled ** Wanted a 
Wife,”"——by Mr Moncrieff, was produced 
here on Monday 3d May. To call it a 
Comedy, however, is a misnomer : it wants 
all the sterling qualities of such a composi- 
tion, in the proper sense of language, and 
is, in truth, a farce in five acts. It begins 
with an advertising office, kept by M‘Shift, 
(Johnstone.) Arthur Wildfire (Russell) 
applies there for a wife, and his servant, 
_ Frank, (Harley,) who had been discharged 

by his master, who could only pay him with 
a draft on the pump of Aldgate, resorts there 
fora place. After many perplexities, Wild- 
fire marries Miss Catharine Arragon,) Mrs 
West,) a lady whose mind has been bewil- 
dered by reading old romances. She is the 
ward of Sir Gabriel, (Munden,) an old man 
who delighted in sights, and who describes 
all he has seen.--As all the other comic actors 
belonging to the company are thrown into 
this piece, its trifling equivoque and spright- 
ly dialogue enabled it to sustain the strug- 
gle fora few nights’ existence. More it 
does not merit, nor will obtain. The de- 
nouement is abrupt, and fromthe mani- 
festations of dislike in the theatre, it is evi- 
dent that this ‘* Check on my Banker” 
will not be answered, nor this Wife be long 
wanted. It is nevertheless a work of talent, 
and we antici more mature and suc- 
cessful efforts from the author-— Lit. Gaz. 

\Covent-Garden.-A_ . Musical Drama, 
founded on the celebrated. tale, entitled 
** The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” was brought 
Out here on 17th April. is the 
tion of Mr. Terry, and bears. testi- 
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mony to his taste and judgment. . The fa 
ble of the drama departs, however, consider- 
ably from that of the novel ; and, so wed. 
ded are we to the sort of historical truth of 
the latter, that we cannot view the former 
but as detrimental alterations. In other 
respects, the incidents of the original have 
been ably adapted to the stage. The cha- 
racter of David Deans, supported by Mr 
Terry, is an exquisite and pathetic portrait ; 
and Macready made a great deal of the part 
of George Robertson, though hardly worthy 
of his great abilities. Liston, as Dumbie- 
dykes, (combining some of the fortunes of 


Reuben Butler,) excited much laughter ; 


and Sharpitlaw and Ratcliffe were made 
more than effectual, by the excellent acting 
of Blanchard and Emery. The female parts 
were not so well cast: Miss Stephens and 
Miss Brunton had little more than voice 
and Jooks to recommend their Effie and 
Jeanie Deans; and Mrs C. Kemble was 
not a Madge Wildfire agreeable to our idea 
of that personage. The scenery is admira- 
bly correct and well painted ; but still we 
think the vice of this theatre prevailed— 
there is to much given to spectacle, and too 
little to entertaining dialogue and spirited 
representation.— Lit. Gaz. 

A very clever and laughable Farce, al- 
tered from the French, by Mr Morten, and 
entitled ** 4 Roland for an Oliver,” was 
produced here on the 29th. It was com- 
pletely and deservedly successful. Laugh- 
ter, the best applause of a farce, followed 
almost every scene, and proclaimed the 
whim and humour of the performance. 
The chief characters were admirably sus- 
tained by Messrs Fawcett, Jones, Emery, 
and Abbott.—Lit. Gaz. 

The Minor theatres open at present in 
London are the English Opera House, sup- 
ported by the individual talents of Ma- 
thews; Royal Circus and Surrey Theatre ; 
Sadler's Wells; Astley’s Amphitheatre ; 
and the Cobourg Theatre. 

The Royal Academy.—The 5lst exhibi- 
tion of this Institution commenced on 
Monday 3d May. [t consists of not less than 
1250 performances, the greatest number, itis 
believed, ever exhibited. Among these Mr 
West is said to have a fine sketch of the 
Resurrection ; and another of Caesar read- 
ing the history of Alexander's exploits— 
Mr Turner, a picture entitled England ; 
Richmond Hill on the Prince ‘ Regent’s 
Birth-Day ; and the entrance of the Meuse, 
with a vessel going to pieces—Mr Wilkie, 
the Penny Wedding ; and in portrait paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, many fine 
specimens of art are exhibited. 

The British Gallery, Pull-Mall, opened 
on Monday the 19th April, with such a 
collection as more than realized all the ex- 

55 pictures of every description, 
the foremost class in each. The Italjan. 
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the Flemish, the French, and the Spanish 
Schools, are all fully represented in this 
parliament of genius—all ages, and the 
perfections of almost every great master, 
have their specimens here. It would be 
improper to pass over the glorious works 
from Majesty's collection, and from 
that of the Prince Regent. The former 
have been little seen for many years, and 
never beyond a very limited circle. But 
the liberality of the Prince has now placed 
before every eye some of the finest Gaspar 
Poussins in existence, besides productions 
of Titian, Claude, Rubens, Vandyke, Par- 
megiano, A del Sarto, Tintoretto, Holbein, 
and the splendid Cartoon of The Sacrifice. 
The Prince Regent has also sent fine Cuyps, 
Rembrandts, Potters, &c. &c.; the Duke 
of Wellington some excellent Flemish drolls, 
and masterpieces of Synders, together with 
two examples of Platza, a painter unknown 
tous The Earl of Carlisle is the donor of 
many most interesting pictures, the Earl 
of Darnley of some grand Salvators ; the 
Marquis of Bute of an incomparable Hob- 
bima, &c. ; the Right Hon. Charles Long 
of Teniers’ Misers, &c.; Viscount Rane- 
lagh a delicious Cuyp.— Lit. Gaz. 

The fifteenth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in oil and water colours 
—commenced at the Great Room, Spring 
Gardens, also on Monday the 19th April. 
‘there are 350 pieces, many of which con- 
fer somuch fame on our contemporary 
native artists, that we can look at the glo- 
rious display of ancient art which we have 
just noticed, without any other feeling than 
that it is a stimulous worthy of their geni- 
us rather than an overwhelming spectacle 
to confound their hopes.—Lit. Gaz. 

Sir John Leicester’s Gallery continues 
to attract visitors in great numbers. 

Mr Fawkes’s collection of Water-colour 
Drawings, Grosvenor Place, was opened to 
the public on the 6th of April, by the libe- 
ral issue of admission tickets. The princi- 
pal feature in this Exhibition is composed 
of the drawings of Mr Turner—forty in 
number. The singular style and extraor- 
dinary powers of observation, selection, 
combination, and execution, of this painter, 
are neither subject to the ordinary rules of 
art, nor, perhaps, to be duly estimated by 
the superticial observer of the common and 
every-day appearances of nature. If this 
exalted style has given to some of Mr Tur- 
ner’s more familiar scenes a character less 
recognisable than strict imitation would 
have imparted to them, it may well be par- 
doned, for the sake of the sublime scenery 
with which he has made us acquainted.— 

EDINBURGH. 

The Theatre-Royal closed here for a 
week after ihe peptone of Mr Kean’s 
engagement, forthe pu of enabli 
the corps to an 
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to Glasgow with that celebrated actor—th¢ 
management of both Theatres being in the 
same hands. The plays Mr Kean appear. 
edin at Glasgow were, Othello, Brutus. 
Macbeth, Richard Il. A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts, and Douglas; and the 
Theatre, though too large to be generally 
filled, was crowded every night. 

The Theatre was again opened on 
Monday the 26th April, with Miss Kelly, 
trom the Theatre-Royal, Drury-Lane, in 
the Country Girl. This lady, though nei- 
ther very pretty nor very handsome, has 
something of that frank and undisguised 
openness in her manner, which is often 
more attractive than a handsome exterior ; 
and in Peggy, though certainly inferior to 
some of her predecessors in that part, gave 
proofs of talent very favourable to her fu- 
ture fame. In. some scenes, indeed, she 
was eminently successful ; but in others, 
she looked more knowing than beseemed a 
country girl of an age so long gone by: 
and her deceptions of her guardian looked 
rather like the tricks of one practised in guile, 
than the unpremeditated effusions of an un- 
taught rustic. Some of the exclamations 
also struck us as being given with an em- 
phasis rather too marked. Otherwise she 
went through the part well. Mr Mackay 
(whose performance of Bailie Jarvie in Rob 
Roy has made him a favourite) was the 
John Moody of the piece ; but his persona- 
tion of this character, and of most others 
which have been put into his hands, seem 
to indicate that, as a general performer, he 
will not be very successful. He has little 
plasticity of feature or variety of manner ; 
and, though his conception of his part be 
generally just, and his execution accurate, 
so far as it goes, yet whether he performs 
Touchstone or Moody, Don Cesar or Mar- 
all, the generic distinctives of Mr Mackay 
preponderate over the specific peculiarities 
of his assumed character. Mr Jones was 
excellent in Sparkish. Of the other perfor- 
mers much cannot be said. 

- The after-piece was the Deserter of Na- 
ples, in which Miss Kelly sustained the 
character of Louisa. Her performance ot 
this part showed very Geusldovahie powers 
in the delineation of the stronger passions, and 
her acting was. loudly applauded, Mr W- 
Murray personated Henry with much effect ; 
and Mr Hamerton in Skirmish proved that 
-he can undertake characters the most op- 
posite with equal success. 

The other plays in which Miss Kelly ap- 

were, The Will, The Belle’s Strata- 
gem, the'Touchstone, Richand Poor, A Bold 
Stroke for‘ Husband, Wild Oats, and The 
Honey-Moon.—The Benefits at this Thea- 
tre have now commenced, and it is hoped 
that those who contribute so much to the 
rational entettainment of the Public may 
not,.on thisoccasion, .feel the want 
substantive marks of public approbation. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &e. 


I. CIVIL. 

April 6.—Hardinge Gifford, Esq. to be Chief 
Justice, and Richard Ottley, Esq. to be Puisne 
Justice of Ceylon. 

13.—-Francis Martin, Esq. to be Windsor He- 
rald, in room of F. Townsend, Esq. deceased. 

29.—Andrew Clephane, Esq. to be Sheriff-De- 
pute of Fifeshire. 

John Wood, Esq. Advocate, to be Sheriff-De- 
pute of Peebles-shire. 


Members returned to serve in the present 
Parliament. 


Borough of Orford.—Edmund Alexander Mae- 
naughton, Esq. 

Borough of Boroughbridge.— Marmaduke Law- 
son, Esq. 

Burghs of Inverkeithing, Stirling, &c. Hon. 
Franeis Ward Primrose. 

Borough of Fowey.— Mathias Attwood, Esq. 
of Banff.—Right Hon. James Earl of 
‘ife, &e. 

County of Monmouth.—Hon. Granville Charles 
Henry Somerset. 

County of Tipperary.—Hon. Francis Aldbo- 
rough Prittie, 

Borough of Camelford.—John Stewart, and 
Lewis Allsopp, Esqrs. 

Borough of Westbury.—William Leader Ma- 
berly, Esq. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Mareh 12. The Associate Congregation of Stone- 
house unanimously called Mr William Fraser, 
preacher, to be their minister. , 

50. The Congregation of the Scots Presbyterian 
Chapel in Carlisle gave an unanimous call to Mr 
Hunter, preacher of the Gospel, to be their pas- 
tor. 

April 15. The Presbytery of St Andrew’s or- 
dained the Rev. James Brown, preacher of the 
Gospel, to the church and parish of Kilrenny, va- 
cant by the death of the late Rev. Joseph Duncan. 

19. An harmonious call was given by the Re- 
formed Presbyterian Congregation of Eaglesham to 
Mr Peter Macindoe, preacher of the Gospel. 

22. The Town Council of Glasgow presented 
the Rev. Thomas Chalmers, D. D. of the Tron 
Chureh, to the church and parish of St John’s 
newly erected ;—and the Rev. Mr Marshall, to be 
minister of the Outer Chuch of that city, in room 
of Dr Balfour, deceased. 4 

The Associate Congregation of Original Burgh- 
er Seceders, Cupar-Fife, gave an harmonious call 
to Mr Ebenezer Anderson, preacher, to be their 
pastor. 

The Associate Congregation of Lesmahagow 
gave an unanimous call t» Mr William Logan, 
preacher, to be their minister. ’ 

The Reformed Presbyterian Congregation of 
Chirnside and Kelso gave a most harmonious call 
to Mr Peter Macindoe, preacher, to be their mi- 
nister. 

May 3. The Original Burgher Seceders of Cum- 
bernauld made choice of Mr Peter Currie to be 
their minister. 

6. Mr William Jaffrey was ordained minister of 
the church and parish of Dumbarton. ; 

Mr Robert Cameron was ordained minister of 
the church and parish of Kilmaleolm. 


ie G. Hon. W. L. L. F. de 
jeut. vambton, r 
1D. G. Acting Vet. Surg,'G. Spencer to be Vet. 
to rch. 
5 Wm. Harcourt to be Cornet ureh. 
7 W. Bulkley to be- Cornet by purch. 
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7 Dr. J. W, Phillipps to be Cornet by pureh. 
vice Phillipys, ret. Sth April- 
Lieut. T. W. Harrington to be Capt. vice 
Carter, dead 18th Mar. 
7 + Cornet W. Potts to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Coekburn, Qua.-Mast. 
Ist Dec, 1817. 
C. St J. Faneourt to be Comet, 
vice Potts 8th Apr. 1819, 
22 Capt. J, F. Paterson to be Maj. by purch. 
vice Broome, ret. Isth Mar. 
Cornet R. G. Davidson to be Lieut. vice 
Bromwich, dead 20th Jan, 1816. 
Cornet J, Bolland to be Lieut. vice Tris- 
tram, 15 Dr. Ist Sept. 1817. 
R. G. Davidson to be Cornet, vice Rol- 
land 25th Dee. 1813. 
Cornet R. Swinhoe, from 25 Dr. to be 
Cornet, vice Davidson Ist Sep. 1816. 
24 Lieut. T. Macan to be Capt. vice Kear- 
ney, dead 27th April 1815. 
Cornet W. Alexander to be Lieut. by 
purch. vice Llewellyn, ret. 22d Mar. 
Cornet H. Shepherd to be Lieut. by purch. 
vice Macan 27th 4 pr. 
25 James Ralston to be Cornet, vice M‘Dou- 
gall, prom. 14th Aug. 1817. 
20 Foot Gent. Cadet D. Darroch to be ‘.nsign, 
vice Dalrymple, 10 F. 25th Mar. 1819. 
27 E. R. Rundle to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Cooper, ret. do. 
Paym. H. B, Wray, from h. p. tobe Pay- 
master, vice Cruickshanks, dead 
25th do. 
Lieut. H. M. Straith to be Adj. vice 
Ready, res, Ist Apr. 1818. 


35 E. Wilmot to be Ensign, vice Dewson, 
prom. Mar. 1819. 
36 Ensign FE. Macpherson to be Lieut. vice 


Charles, dead Ist Apr. 
W. J. Cross to be Ensign, vice Macpher- 


son do. 
40 Ensign M. Dalrymple, from 20 F, to be 
Ensign, vice Miller, dead 25th Mar. 
55 Lieut. W. Booth to be Adj. vice Daly, res. 
Feb. 1818. 
Assist. Surg. W. Pollock to be Surg, vice 
Papps, dead lith Mar. ISTO, 
59 Ensign C. Hogan to be Lieut. vice Holmes, 
dead 25d July i818. 
65 Ensign R. G. Wallace to be Lieut. vice 
White dead 4th May 1816. 
Ensign A. G. Faden to be Lieut. 
20th June 1818. 
R. G. Wallace to be vice Faden, 
prom. 7th Dee. 1815. 
Ensign T. Coleman, from 65 F. to be En- 
sign, vice Wallace 20th Nov, 1816, 
69 Charles Stuart to be Ensign, vice Lang- 
son, prom. Ist Aug. 
77 Capt. R. Place to be Major by puseh vice 
Westco t, ret. Lith Mar. 1819. 
Lieut. St J. A, Clerke to be Capt. by 
pureh, vice Place . do. 
Ensign J. D. Harris tobe Lieut. by purch,. 
vice Clerke 
H. Hamilton to be Ensign, by purch, vice 
Harris do. 
95 Lieut. J, Pratt to be Capt. by purch. vice 
Tovey, prom. 24th Jan. 
Ensign W. A. Cuninghame to be Lieut. 
by purch. vice Pratt do. 
G. Edwards to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Cuninghame Ist Apr. 
Rifle Br, 2d Lieut, J. Hannay to be Ist Lieut. by 
purch. vice Brownrigg, cancelled 
25th Dec. 1818. 
A. Dodd to be 2d Lieut. by purch. vice 
Hanna lith Mar. i819. 
3 W.1.R. Ensign F. Macfarlane to be Lieut. vice 


Cuming, dead 6th Jan, 
York Ch. Ensign C. Jessop to be Lieut. vice Mac- 
Murran, 26th Dee. 1318, 
Garrisons. Colonel J. N. Smyth, h p- RW. TOR. 
to be Lieut. Gov. of Scilly Islan:t, vice 
Vigoureux, dead Ist Apr, 1819. 
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Ensign J. Hamilton, h. 4w.1LR. 

to Town Major of ave, vice 

: Pilot, dead Ist April 1819. 

Roy. Art. M. Gen. F. Laye. from h, p. to be Co- 
lonel Comm. vice Trotter, dead 

7th Mar. 1819. 

Med. Staff. Assist.-Surg. Tho. Howell, from h. p. 

6 Dr. to be Assist, Surg. to the Force 

25th Feb. 1619. 

J. H, Ludlow, fm. h. p. 35 

F. to be Assist. Surg. to the apo 


0. 
J. W. Watson, M.D. from 
h, p. Staff C. of Cav. to be Assist, 
Surg. to the Forces do. 
J. Farnden, from h. p. 70 
F, to be Assist. Surg. to the a 
3 oO, 

J. Dempster, from h. p. 83 

F. to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces 


do. 
W. G. Watson, M.D. from 
h. p. 95 F, to be Assist. Surg. to the 
Forces do. 
S. Hill, from n. p- 7i F. 

to be Assist. Surg. to the Forces 


25th Mar. 

T. Napier, from kh. p. Meu- 
ron’s Reg. to be Assist. Surg. to the 
Forces do. 


p. 49 F. to be Assist. Surg. to the 
Forces do, 


Exchanges. 


Brevet Lt.-Col. Watson, from 54 F, with Brevet 
Lt.-Col 71 F. 

Thomson 74 F. with Capt. 

Wiison, h. p.98F. 

from 87 F. with Capt. Blair, 

Capt. W. Clarke, from 1 F, with Capt. Cowell, 


l. 


p- 
—— Robertson, from 78 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Lardy, h. p. Meuron’s Reg. 
y, from 46 F. with Capt. Edwards, 


 — Redding, from 59 F. rec. diff, with Capt. 


Gordon, h. p. 

from 19 F. with Capt. Cairnes, 

. . ( 

Bites, Ot from 54 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Grindley, h. p. 24 F. 

—— Hook, from 74 F, with Capt. Jones, h. p. 
York Rang. 

Lieut. Boss, from 9 Dr, rec. diff. with Lieut Fer- 
guson, h. p. 8 Dr. 

Fallon, from 15 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Bayard, h. p, 23 Dr. 

from 27 F. with Lieut. Everet, 

———- Stopford, from 35 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Kerr, h. p. 55 F. 

——— Mosse, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
French, h. p. 94 F. 


——~+ Major, from 50 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. - 


Sutherland, h. p. 58 F. 
Ready, from 34 F. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
M‘Leod, h. p. 
——— Denison, from 55 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
‘Hart, h. p. 74 F. 
Heati 


ey, from 50 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Vinicombe, h. p. 103 F. 

Maclean, from’59 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Howard, h. p. 

7 Dignaom, from 67 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

ones, h. p, 
from 84 F. with Lieut Ottley, 

——— Loni Wallscourt, from 85 F. ree, diff. with 
Lieut. Fox, h. p. W. I. Rang. 

unkin, from r. rec, Wi 

Monckton, h. p. 1 


Register.--Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 


A. D. Anderson, from h,’ 


[May 

Lieut. M‘Dermott, from 8 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Miles, h. p. 56 F. 

-—— Colthurst, from 54 F. with Lieut. Ash- 
hurst, h. p- 8 

Vavasour, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Montagu, h. p. 58 F. 

~ “eee from 89 F, with Lieut. Snow, h. p. 


——— Smith, from Rifle Br. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Gossett, h. p. 
——— Chapman, from Rifle Brig. ree. diff. with 
Lieut. Webb, h. p. 
Cornet and Sub-Lt. Parry, from 1 Life G. rec. diff. 
with Cornet Burdett, h. p. 25 Dr. 
Ensign Denny, from 5 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 
Carmac, h. p. 85 F. f 
-—— Macintire, from 53 F. with Ensign Lut. 
yens, 45 F. 
—— Milliken, from Staff Corps, with Ensign 
Robe, h. p. 
Heydin, from 14 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Largent, h, p. 20 F. 
a a from 72 F. with Ensign Ryneweld, 
Jorps. 
from 92 F, with Ensign Man- 
sell, h, p- 97 F. 
——— Foskey, from 2 W. I. R. with Ensign Wil- 


liams, as. : 
Assist. Surg. Dempster, from 95 F, with Assist. 
igh, h. p. 81 F. 


Surg. 
Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Broome, 22 Dr. 
Westeott, 77 F. 
Lieut. Llewellyn, 24 Dr. 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Lambton, 1 F. G. 
Cornet T. J. Phillippe, 7 Dr. 
Cooper, 27 F. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


1st Lieut. Brownrigg, Rifle Brig. 


Deaths. 


Colonel Fitzherbert, h. p. 98 F. 
Herries, Lt. Horse Vol, 3d Apr. 1819. 
Lt. Col. Vigoureux, Lt. Gov. of Scilly 


est, Jate 3 R. Vet. Bn. 50th Mar. 
Wardell, h. p.66F. do. 
Major Cumming, 3! BE 9th Apr. 


27th Sept, 1815. 


Coxon, 1 Cevion Reg. 
late Vet. Ba. Sth Feb. 1819. 


Capt. Jenkins, late 4 Vet. 
—— Sherrard, h. p. 99 F. 


Lieut. Tomlinson, 25 Dr. 25th 1818. 
Hatherly, 19 F. 20th July 
—— Charles, 36 F. Sist Jan. 1819. 
—— Kendall, 47 F. 5d Oct. 1818. 
—— Sharpe, 65 F. 16th Sept. 
Holmes, 3 F. 
F. Sd Aug. 
ton, 
Franchell, 2 do. Reg 17th Sept. 
Pollington. h. p. 3 do. 

——— Finnan, late 6 Vet. Bn. 6th Apr. 1819. 
Cornets, 2d Lieuts. and Ensigns. 
Graham, 7 Dr. G. Apr. 1819. 
Henry Davis, 22 Dr. 26th Sept. 1815. 

Miller, 40 F. 

Savage, 70 F. 14th Apr. 1819. 
ier, 2 Ce 

Paymaster Barrell, Df. Oct. 


Nagel, h. p- 1 Lt. Inf. L. 


Feb, 1819. 
Assist. Surg. Considine, h.p. 11 FPF. 
Miscellaneous. 
M‘Donell, Town Major, Prince Edward's 


Is Dec. 1818. 
Henry Pilot, Town Major of Galway 
John Weir, late Gen. Arm 


Tice, Phys. to the Forces... __ |. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andei 


ps the evening. The morning observ in the first column are made on the Register Tier 
mometer. 


1819. | Ther,{saro. |wind.| Weather. |} 1819. Ther] Baro.| |Wind.| Weather. 
M. 45 52 W. Fair, sunsh. 47 VIE. Dull, heav 
Apr. i{ . ~ mod showers evn. Ap. 164 as} mod jrain 
2 IC 47 \Cble. [Rain foren. 
47 945 mod Pair, sunsh.} 174 455} aftern. 
9 . 2 
4{ 49 <4 |Duill, cold 19{ Fair, sunsh. 
5 { 31 45  |Fr.mor.wrm 20 48 Lik. Mid mo».rn. 
45 49 |forn.dull aft. { 45 jand hail day 


- 90 |Fr.mor.mild 
|day, sunsh. and show 


Chile. |Morn. cold, 29 { 41 } sn. 


2} day mid, sms. nod jon hills, = 
high | Mild, sunsh. 23 { mod jvery cold 
: + |Fair, sunsh. 
49 high cold winds 24{ 44§ | risk |itto, ditto 
10 { M, 42 52 - |Dull, cold, 25 45 LE, Frost morn, 
high night { mod sunsh. cold 
. C Tain 7 te 
M. S. E. 47 
i2{ 43 (Cold, sunsh. 27{ lmoa {Ditto, ditto 
13 { M. 38 45 E. |Rainy, very 28 S. W. | Mild, clear, 
E. 4 44} thigh { ed - {sunshine 
M. 45 |Dull, with 29{ 55 Frost morn. 
1 7 ned showers mod jsunsh. cold 
. . Cc e, 8. 
4 |Mild, sunsh. 30} 52 lhigh Fair, sunsh. 


Quantity of rain, 3.095, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Wits the exception of a few days about the middle of April, in which vegetation 
was checked by showers of snow and hail, and a pretty severe frost, the weather has 
continued favourable for all the operations of husbandry. The early sown spring crops 
are, in general, very forward, and wheat promises to yield a large return, though, in 
some places, the blade has acquired a yellowish and sickly tinge. The oats, particular- 
ly, have sprung up with a rapidity almost unprecedented. In England the pastures 
will be open for stock earlier than has been known, and there is a promise of a vast 
crop of grass. Lucerns, cinquefoils, and winter tares, promise a most abundant crop. 
The hops are said to be full of fine, strong, and healthy shoots ; and potatoe planting 
will be soon finished in most of the counties. Since the conclusion of the oat seed-time, 
the farmers have been employed in barley sowing, planting potatoes, and preparing 
ground for the turnip crop. The corn markets are still on the decline, and potatoes 
are now selling at very reduced prices. —-May 13. 


In the forest, the flowers appeared on larch and elm trees by the 15th March ; the 
Orobus vernus came in flower by the 18th; the Draba muralis, a small native plant, 
by the 24th ; the dog’s tooth-violet (Erythremum dens canis) on the 26th; the leaves of 
the larch tree were expanded by the 27th: and the Fumaria bulbosa was in flower by 
the 30th. The Sanguinaria Canadensis, a- native of North America, and the Hyacin- 
thus botryoides, a native of Italy, were in flower on the 3d April; the flowers ef goose- 
berries were open by the 4th ; balsam poplar was in leaf by the 7th; the Ranuncu- 
lus gramineus, and the sloe thorn, were in flower by the 9th; the wild primrose by the 
15th ; the wood anemone by the 18th; the marsh marigold (Caltha palustris) on the 
20th; the leaves of the common maple were expanded on the 21st; the Saxifraga gra- 
hulata was in flower in the field, and the Saxifraga geranoides in the flower border, on 
the 26th ; the Poleioriium repens was in flower on the 28th, and the Veronica multifida 
on the 30th; the elm tree was in full leaf by the Ist May ; the Hyacinthus non scriptus 
in the woods, and the Gentiana acaulis in garden, were in flower by the 4th; the 
flowers of the scarlet strawberry to appear on the 6th; the mountain ash was in 
leaf by the 7th, and the leaves of the , service, and lime trees were fully expanded 
by the 11th. Tulips that appeared in the winter months are now beginning to blow, and 
are at least three weeks earlier than usual.._——-_ May 11. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

CoLnontaL Propuce.-—Sugars.—The market still continues dull, and ag have 
declined still:farther since our last. On Friday.a public sale of 355 hhds. 20 barrels. 
Muscovades were brought forward ;. the middling and good qualities went off with much 
briskness; low browns sold heavily at a farther reduction ; middling Tortola sold freely 

at 65s. to 68s., Trinidad 66s. to 68s., good St Lucia 64s." to 68s. ‘The refined market | 
has also become heavy, and purchases can be made lower in that and in foreign and Bast 
India sugars. Molasses are in brisk demand at 32s. Cofton.—There has been lately 
an extensive demand for Pernambuco cotton and Bengals for exportation. For the lat- 
ter 6d. would readily be given for fair shipping quality, but the liolders decline selling. 
There are, in consequence, no parcels in the market. The purchases since Tuesday last 
consist of .1400.Pernambuco,. 194d. to 20d. in bond ; 80 bags bowed Georgia, 12}d. to 


13d.; 22 Demerara, 15$d.; 150 good fair Surats, 8}4.; 70 good fair Bengals, 6}d., 
very good ; and a few Orleans, duty paid, were taken at Coffve-—The mar- 
ket of Britain, notwithstanding a recent improvement in the prices at Antwerp and in 4 
Holland, remains in a depressed state, and the prices are in a great degree nominal. 4 


Rum.—This article is also heavy in the market, and the prices, in consequence, nominal. 
Spices.—<Y esterday. an extensive sale took place at the Kast India House, as follows :— 4 
Pepper.——2100 Company’s black sold at 74d., 3900 ditto bought in; 300 bags, privi- 4 a 
lege, light, 64d., heavy 7d. and 7Ad.; white 10d. and 10}d. Saétpetre.—1000 tons 
Company’s, 82s. to 32s. Gd.; 104 ditto, licensed, 35s. to 40s. 6d. About 400 tons, 
Company's, bought in. Cinnamon.—First quality, 750 bales, 10s. 1d. to 10s, 3d., 100 
bales bought in; second quality, 84 bales, 9s. Id., 438 bought in; uncleared of former } . 
sales, 7s. 3d. to 8s. ; third.quality, 221 bales, 7s. 7d. to 7s. 8d., and one lot at 7s. 9d. Boas i 
Ordinary bastard Cinnamon 4s. to 4s. 6d., 38 chests broken ; of first quality, 6s. 7d. oa . 
Cloves.——450 bales of fair quality from 3s. Id. to 3s. Sd. Mace.—First quality, 25 f i Et 
casks, 8s. 1d., 38 bought in; second quality, 44s. at 7s. ld. Nutmegs.—11 casks. gar- re, ca 
bled, 5s. 2d. :to 5s. 4d. ; 470 ungarbled, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 5d., 13 bought in; 3 worm- 
eaten, 3s. 9d. to 3s. 10d. Cassia.—About 450 chests inferior, L. 6, 10s. to L. 7; mid- Poth 
dling, L. 9, 5s.; bastard, 45s. to 60s. Sago.—Pale red, 20s. to 23s.; good’ brown, Paes 
25s. to 30s.; fine brown, 39s. to 41s. 6d. _ About one-fourth sold. Ginger.—Ordinary : ‘ 


and middling quality, 14s. to 23s., about one-third soi. Arrow root bought in 1s. dd. ie 
The whole went off heartily, except nutmegs. T'obecco.—The deliveries of tobacco from TE 
the warehouses during the last month have been considerable; [322 hhds. for exporta- pe 
tion, 455 hhds. for home consumption. The stock is in consequence decreasing, and no He 
prospect of further supplies for some time. The demand for tobacco, however, conti- ry 
nues limited, and several parcels are offering at very low rates. Tr 
‘European Propuce,—The prices of foreign Tallow have been stated at a smail Ki 
reduction, and the demand is still limited. Letters from Petersburgh yesterday state Ae) 
the prices there as unvaried, the exchange standing at 113d.—Little business has been. NRE 
doing in F’'(ax or Hemp, and the prices remain unvaried.—-Brandy has obtained a small AER ba 
advance in price, on account of unfavourable reports from the French vineyards, which ‘ Beet 
have been injured by the frosts. —-Geneva continues to decline. —May LL. 

i 


Course of Exchange, Londoi, May 11.—Amsterdam, 11 : 8. Ditto, at sight, 
5. Rotterdam, 11 : 9. Antwerp, 11 : 10. Hamburgh, 34: 8 Altona, 
34:9. Paris, 3. days sight, 24: 30. Bourdeaux, 21: 60. Frankfort on 
Maine, 112... Madrid, 38 Cadiz, 384. Gibraltar, 34... Leghorn,. 51... Genoa, 47. 
Lisbon, 56%. Oporto, 57. Rin Janeiro, 604. Dublin, 14. Cork, 14 percent. 7 
in com L.4: 0: 6. Silver in bars standard 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.—Cork or Dublin | 
15s. 9d.—Belfast, 20s.—Hamburgh 20s. to 25s.—Madeira 20s. to 25s.—Jamaica 30s — 
Greenland out and home 314g. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from April 2 to May 12, 1819. 


jApril 21.[April 28. )May 5. |May 12. 
Baik sth, 252 2619. | 239 
3 per cent. consols, | Tid 
34° percent. do. 794 80} 804 794 
4 per cent. do. 89. 90. 902 
5 Per NAVY 1035 1043. 105..| 1044 
India Stock, 220 220 218, 2175 
Bonds, At 3] pt) 29 pr.| 28 pr.i26 27 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. S4 109 pr.| 9 11 pr} 7 8 pr. 
Consols meena 79 72}. 724 714 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 8, 1819. 


LEITH. Guiascow. , LIVERPOOL, 
Tea, Bohea, per Ib. | _ 
Svucan, Musc. ewt. 

B. P. Dry Brown, . | 74s. — | 64 70 | 56 67 
Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 80 90 | 71 90 } 68 87 
Fine and very fine, . | 92 96 | 91 94 | 88 93 
Brazil, Brown, + — | 30 40 
White, —| 42 50 
Refined, Double Loaves, - {150 160 | — — at 
Powder ditto, . . 118 124; — — 
Single ditto, ..... 121 116 122 
Small Lumps, -{108 115 {100 110 124 
Large ditto, . {104 110 |104 106 114 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 62 66 | 60 — | 62 68 
Mo asses, British, . . .| 36 6 | 33 34 | 34 
Correer, Jamaica, * | | — 
Ord. good, and fine ord.}102 118 |100 116 {105 114 
Fine and very fine, | — —|— 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.] 90 100 | — — | 75 105 
Ord. 102 120 |100 118 |108 116 
St Domingo, 140 — | 96 100 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 9 74) 8 
SpraitsJam. Rum160.P.) 3 10 310/39 43 
Brandy, ga. . |5 6 
Geneva, . 4 _ 
Aqua, . . 72 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr. “hhd. 60 64 |— 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 48 54 
Spanish White, butt. . | 34 55 | — —_—|— date 
Teneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 35 | — 
Madeira, . . .| 60 70 |— 
Locwoon, Jamaica, ton, .| £9 0 
Honduras, . . .. | 9 10 —/|710 715/610 615 
Campeachy, . | 10 —/}810 9 — 
Fustic, Jamaica,. . . 10 — —|710 8 0 
Cuba, « « 12 — 10 010 5 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. % 64 116] 86 9 6/8 0 8 9 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot,} 2 4 26) — @€:3 
Ditto Oak, . . . [45 S567— 
Honduras Mahogany, |! 4 18/010 } 8} 124 16 
Tar, American, . | —|126 166 
Archangel; . . 21 23 |— —|166 176 
Rus. Yel. Candle, | 68 70 | 69 70 | 71 72 
Home melted, ewt. . | 70 
Riga Rhine, ton, | 51 52 50 62 }— 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 45 47 | 49 50 | 47 48 
Mats, Archangel, 78 85 
BristTLEs, Peters. Firsts, 560 160)— — 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, | 40 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 55 57 |— 65] 48 — 
Pot, . . . | 41, 42 | 42 44 | 39 41 

Ort, Whale, tun, 35 35 36 36 — 
87 (p-brL)— | — — | 38 
oBacco, Virg. 9 94 | 10 10,0 6 O 8B 
Corzows, Bowed Georgia, |. 2/011 1 1 
Sea Island, fine, . . | — 124 BE2 8 2.6 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —{13 1 6/1) 2)1 6 
Maranheam, . ‘ww {15 1 6°1 


[May 
Lonpon. 
2234 
4346 
64 67 
69 16 
80 84 
38 40 
46 55 
1 3(b.)14 
96 lls 
96 112 
102 
97 100 
32 
135 140 
$3 46 
40 56 
30 32 
35 0 65 0 
54 0 60 0 
30 0 65 0 
50 53 
80 8 5 
120 
10 «6106 
15 16 
19 6 _ 
63 
50 — 
47 
80 
70 
90 
52 56 
42 43 
34 
5) «6 
111 % 
1 9 2.6 
1427 
1718 
1 5 1 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTS, announced in April 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. 


Abram, R. Liverpool, merchant 
Aslatt, A. White Lion, London, victualler 
Atherston, J. Warrington, Lancaster, cabinet- 


maker 

Aeland, T. sen. Greenwich, butcher 

Bendall, G. H. Bristol, corn-factor 

Brammer, C. Handsworth, York, mercer 

> T. Mitchell Dean, Gloucester, timber- 

ealer ‘ 

Bentley, S. Horton, York, worsted-manufacturer 

Booth, T. and A. Nottingham, tallow-chandlers 

Bradshaw, J. Soho, London, tailor 

Buehanan, D., S. M. Smith, and F. Ashley, Li- 

. verpool, merchants 

Bartlet, J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, clothier 

Bensley, C. Strand, Gloueester, mereer 

Bentley, S. Bradford, York, worsted-manufae- 
turer 

Buckley, H. Saddleworth, York, innkeeper 

Cope, St Martin, Worcester, victualler 

Collinson, E, Crooked Lane, London, oil-mer- 
chant 

Campbell, J. White Lion Ceurt, London, mer- 
chant 

Cooke, W. Birmingham, merchant 

Carr, C, Bridge Street, Westminster, jeweller 

Clancy, W. Cornhill, London, provision-mer- 
chant 

Cooper, J. Rotherham, York, slate-merchant 

Cruse, T. Chatham, brewer> 

Davies, G. Tenby, Pembroke, merchant 

Dolphin, E. Cheadle, Stafford, plumber and gla- 
zier 

Douchatt, S. Liverpool, merchant 

Dixon, J. Wellington, Salop, mercer 

Daniel, H. Warren Street, Middlesex, coachmaker 

Dunderdale, H. London, and W. T, Dunderdale, 
Manchester, merchants 

Deakin, T., and T. Dyer, Shyam, dealers 

Dixon, J. Ivebridge, Devon, merchant 

Elmer, G. Mistley, Essex, merchant 

Ellerby, T. Poole, linen-draper 

Edwards, W. Manchester, manufacturer 

Fletcher, R. Blackburn, Lancaster, manufacturer 

Forbes, A, B. Bristol, draper 

Farmer, W. Walsall, Stafford, innholder 

Fletcher, B. Burnley, LancaSter, plumber 

French, J. jun. Bristol, elothier 

Folder, J. Towerhill, London, merchant 

Fisher, W. Lambeth, master-mariner 

Glover, E. jun. and E. Glover, Warrington, Lan- 
caster, brewers , 

Gunting, J. Pimli¢o, Middlesex, picturedealer 

Gray, J. Drury tobe Middlesex, commission- 


ent j 
Gilpin, W. Villier Street, London, army-clothier 
Gompetz, A. Lombard Street,, London, merchant 
Gallimore, W. Norbury, Derby, tanner 
Gowland, M. J. Whitby, porter-merchant 
Griffiths, M. 1, and R. Bristol, builders 
Hurrell, 8. Minories, London, corn-dealer 
Hoyland, J. York, grocer 
Heal, W. Bradford, Wilts, innkeeper. 
Hull, C. Moneyers’ Street, London, ribbon-manu- 
acturer 

Holbrook, G. Fleetmarket, London, poulterer 
Harris, R. Spittalfields, London, stationer 
Hunter, J., and J. Orr, Bucklersbury, London, 
Harris ‘Brad rd, Wilts, bak 

arris, H. ‘ord, Wilts, er ae 
Hepke, T., and H.O. Von Past, London, mer- 


Holroyde, JoHalifax, York, factor 

Olroyde, J. Hahtax, or 

Haneoek, W. Bury St Edmund's, London, eabinet- 
maker 


Hawkins, S. Milton, Portsea, dealer 

Howard, R. jon. Woolwich, brewer 

Jones, E. Kentish Town, Middlesex, tanner 
Jarman, W. jun. Middlesex 
Jordan, R., and J. Smith, ratford, and J. 
‘Litehfield, Leadenhall Street, London, coagh- 


a 


Isaac, J. Fareham, currier 

Jones, R. Cheapside, London, woollen-draper 

M. Bolton, Lancaster, cotton-manufac 

Kilby, J. York, common brewer 

re C. Garford Street, London, shop-chandler 

Lloyd, J. Carnarvon, shopkeeper 

Lavell, J. Lambeth, Surry, grocer 

Lough, R. London, brass and iron-founder 

Levett, W. Shadwell, Middlesex, grocer 

Lewis, W., and J. A. Henderson, London, wine- 
merchants 

Milnes, R. Mirfield, York, coal-merchant 

=, J. St Philip and Jacob, Gloucester, drug- 
gis 

Messent, P. Quaker Street, London, silk-weaver 

Acres Barn, Manchester, cotton-mer- 

an 

Morton, R. M. Shepton Mallet, Somerset, grocer 

Messiter, R. Bristol, cloth and wool-dealer 

Marks, J. New Road, Middlesex, chinaman 

Nightingale, J., and T. Byme, George Street, 

,ondon, tailors 

Nayler, B. Fishlake, York, tanner 

Owen, J., and H. D. London, merchants 

Pritchard, J. Bristol, grocer 

Pearson, J. Leicester, commission-agent 

Perkins, J. B. Carpenter’s Hall, London, iron 
monger 

Penfold, J. Watling Street, London, warehouse- 
man 


Palmer, J. Wellingborough, London, wine and 
spirit-merchant 

Peers, R. Warrington, Lancaster, grocer 

Pierce, R. Exeter, stone-mason 

Palmer, W. Bridgewater, Somerset, maltster 

Pickbourn, J, North Street, London, drug-grind- 


er 
Pearse, J. Plymouth Dock, saddler 
— S. Milton near Sittingbourne, Kent, mil 


ler 
Peake, S, Pendleton, Lancaster, wine-merchant 
Rothwell, J. Arnold, Nottingham, hosier 
Robinson, T., and T. H., and R. Hancock, Man 
chester, cotton-merchants . 
Radford, E. Strand, London tailo 
— S. Nicholas Lane, London, mer 
chan 
Splatt, W. Dawlish, Devon, house-builder 
Samuels, E. J. Middlesex, lapidary 
Slade, J. Frome Selwood, clothier 
Self, R. H. Whitecross Street, London, grocer] 
Smith, T. York, butter and bacon-factor 
Summers, W. Newcastle-upon-T yne, baker 
Saxby, J. R. Hawkhurst, Kent, hop-merehant 
J. Kendal, moroceo-leather-maaufac. 
rer 
Smith, B. Birmingham, stee) toy-maker 
Turner, W.iLlangollen, Denbigh, and A. Comber, 
Manchester, cotton-spinners 
Turk, T. Newgate Market, London, butcher 
Taylor, T. Bristo], tobaeco and snuff-seller 
Tupman, J. Bloomsbury, Middlesex, watchmaker 
‘Fhepeen, S. Red Cross Street, Middlesex, calen 
erer 
Travers, J. Lambeth, coal-merchant 
Thornley, S., and J, Beckton, Manchester, manus 
whi Kingston-upon-HulJ, merchan 
itton, J. Kingston-u ’ 
Wood, T. Nottingham, grocer 
Watt, J. Preston, linendraper 
Wilson, T. Middlesex, carpenter 
Wiliams, E. Birmingham, victualler 
Wharton, W. and J. minster, common carriers 
Wathen, C. Cumberwell, London, merchant 
roath, D. Truro, smith and ironmonger 
att, J. J. Ratcliffe Highway, Middjesex, surgeon 
ood, E. Bolton, brazier 
Young, P. jun. and R. Anderson, Wapping, sail 
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ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu Bankruprcres and DivrpenDs, announced jn 


April 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Arnott, George, Leith, merchant 

bennet, William, Banff, merchant 

Boyd, John, jun. Leith, corn-merehant 

Brown, Daniel, Glasgow, merchant and spirit- 


dealer 


Cathie, George, Musselburgh, merchant 
Dobson, James, Glasgow, drysalter, merchant and 


dyer 


Duil, Robert, Irvine, weaver and manufacturer 
Dunlop, Robert, Irvine, manufacturer and ship- 


owner 


Elder, Alexander, and Co. Kir » merehants 


Fernie, John, jun. Leith, merchan 
Fyfe, C. and Co. Aberdeen, merchants 


Geddes, Andrew, Achley, near Dornoch, straw- 


plait manufacturer 

Hervey, R. and A., and Co. Glasgow, merchants 
and agents 

Hill, James, Lochside, near Montrose, merchant 

_ and seedsman 

Hislop, James, Edinburgh, spirit-dealer 

Hood, John and Co. Giessow; merchants and 
agents 

Hutton, John, Water of Leith, near Edinburgh, 
chemist 

Jamieson, David, and Co. Leith, merchants 

Johnston, John, Newabbey, stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, manufacturer 

Macmillan, R. Maybole, grocer 

Macnauzhton, Peter’; and Mungo Cochrane,Glas- 
gow, comunission agents 


Mitchell, Robert and*Hugh, Fisherrow, wood- 
merchants 


George, Edinburgh, confectioner 
and grocer 


Patison and Connell, Edinburgh, merchants 
Reith, James and Co. Dundee, merchants 
Rodger, Thomas, Glasgow, merchant 

Scott, James and Co. Glasgow, merchants 

Steel, J. Glasgow, manufacturer 

Stewart, John, Aberdeen, merchant and general 


nt 
Sutherland, Thomas, Edinburgh, haberdasher 


DIVIDENDS. 

Drummond, James, Candy, cattle-dealer; by R. 
Forbes, writer in Kinross, 26th May. 

Dunmore, Robert, Glasgow, merchant; by A. 
Wallace, merchant there, Mth May. 

Galbraith, William and Co, Greenock, merchants; 
by D. Mactavish, W. S, Edinburgh, 18th May. 

Ker and Penman, Mennockbridge, wrights and 
joiners; by J. Hunter, farmer in Cranehill, 
25th May. 

Laing, J. Edinburgh, broker; by Robinson and 
Paterson, W. 8S. 5lst May. 

Leslie, J. and A. Peterhead, merchants; by W. 
Gamack, writer there, 12th May. 

O'Hara, Henry, late tacksman of Ravelston quar. 
ries; by P. Macdowall, accountant in Edin- 
burgh, 2ist May. 

Ritchie, Thomas, Glenahurich, cattle-dealer: by 
W. Mackenzie, tacksman of Corrie, near Dry - 
men, 18th May. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

March 14. At Findrack, Mrs Fraser 
of Findrack, a son. 

15. Mrs Macintosh, of Nairn Grove, 
Nairn, a son. 

20. At Ardniel, Mrs G. Caldwell, a 
daughter. 

26. At Hanover, the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge, a son. 

27. At Hanover, the Duchess of Cla- 
rence, a daughter, who lived only a few 
hours. 

30. In. Rutland Square, Dublin, the 
Duchess of Leinster, a son and heiv. 

April 2. The lady of Sir George Sitwell 
of Renishaw, Bart. a daughter. 

& At Huntington, Mrs Campbell, a 
son. 

7. At Tain, the lady of Captain Grant, 
78th Highland regiment, a daughter. 

— At Herbertshire, the lady of Captain 
John Steadman Christie, a daughter. 

9. At Highgate, the lady of Captain 
Lanslow, late of the Bengal army,a daugh- 
ter, her fourth child.—The eldest is a na- 
tive of Africa, the second of Asia, the third 
of America; and all born within the last 
years and a half. 

0. At Millfield Hill, Northumberland, 
Mrs Grey, a son, ; 

— At Everton Hill, the lady of Colo. 

nel Douglas, late 97th regiment, a son. 


16. Viscountess Folkestone, a daughli- 
ter. 

17. At Portland Place, London, the la- 
dy of Sir Godfry Webster, Bart. a son, 

— At London, the lady of Colonel Car- 
michael Smyth, royal engineers, C.B. 
K.M.T. and Aid-de-Camp to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, a son. 

18. At Weedon Barracks, the lady of 
Capt. Campbell, 71st light infantry, a 
son. 

19. Mrs Hamilton, St Andrew’s Square, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

21. At No. 47, North Hanover Strect, 
Glasgow, the wife of Robert Ferguson, 
porter, two sons and a daughter. 

22. At Caverhill, the Jady of James Bur- 


nett, Esq. younger of Barns, a still-born 
child | 


— At Nisbet Mill, Mrs Scott, a son- 

23. At Melville Street, London, the la- 
dy of Berkeley Buckingham Smyth Staf- 
ford of Mayne, Esq. a son and heir. 

— The lady of Captain Clerk, Adjutant 
of the Forfar militia, a daughter. 

24. At. 'Townfield, near Arbroath, the 
lady of James Thomson, Esq, Paymaster; 
Forfar militia, :a son. wil 
Ps The bay of Dr James Hare of Han- 

,»adaughters 

Notinghem Place, London, V's 

countess Newport, a son and heir. 
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25. In Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Henry Petre, Esq, a daughter, 
which survived only a few minutes. 

26. At Langley, Derbyshire, the lady of 
Godfrey Meynell, Esq. a son. 

— At Dumbuck, Dumbartonshire, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Geils, a son. 

— At Norwood, Mrs James Inglis, a 
son. 

May 2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Campbell, 
of Dalserf, a son. 

Lately, At Harleyford Place, London, 
the lady of James Cowan, Esq- a daughter. 

— The wife of a labouring man, named 
Joseph Richardson, of Cooksey, near 
Broomsgrove, Warwickshire, was deliver- 
ed of four children at one birth, all girls. 
They are likely to live, and the mother 
is going on well.—The poor man’s wages 
are 10s. per week, and he has three chil- 
den in addition to the above. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 24. 1818. At Calcutta, J. Camp- 
bell, Esq. Civil servicé, to Miss M. F. 
Douglas. 

March 27. 1819. At Cheltenham, Cap- 
tain T. A. Cowper, of the Bombay engi- 
neers, to Charlotte, second daughter of Da- 
vid Maitland, Esq. 

30. In London, Alexander Maclean, 
Esq. of Orange Hill, Clarendon, Jamaica, 
to Miss Baigrie, eldest daughter of Mac- 
kenzie Baigrie, Esq. of the county of tdin- 
burgh. 

April 1. At Forfar, Mr William Bal- 
four, merchant in Glasgow, to Susannah 
Lyon, daughter of Captain James Nash, 
Forfar. 

3. At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Frances Anne Vane, to Lord Stewart, se- 
cond son of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

7. At Inverness, Lieutenant-Colonel Ro- 
dert Ross, of his 4th 
regiment of dragoon guards, to Miss Caro- 
tine H. M‘Bean, ony child of the late 
Eneas M‘Bean, Esq. of Tomatin, and is- 
land of St Thomas. 

&. At Edinburgh, Patrick Robertson, 
Esq. advocate, to Mary, daughter of the 
Rey. Dr Thomas Ross, minister of Kilma- 
nivaig. 

10. At Guernsey, John Buchan Syd- 
scrff, Esq. of Ruchlaw, to Margaret, 
daughter of ‘Thomas Olivier, Esq. of the 
island of Alderney. 

12. At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. Ed- 
ward Wingfield, second son of the late 
Lord Viscount Powerscourt, to Louisa 
Joan, daughter of the late Hon. George 
Jocelyn, and niece to the t.arl of Roden. 

13. At Dumfries, the Rev. John Jobn- 
ston Carruthers, to Miss Eliza Edgar 
Sloan, daughter of Thomas Sloan, Esq. 
Liverpool. 

14. At the Manse of Kilmany, the Rev. 
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John Muckersy, of West Calder, to Jean, 
eldest daughter of the late Professor Cook, 
of St Andrew’s. 

15. At Moffat, the Rev. P. Proudfoot, 
minister of Arrochar, to Miss Jane Hyslop, 
Moffat. 

16. At Edinburgh, Hugh Hope, Esq. 
in the Civil Service of the Hon. East India 
Company, to Miss Isabella Gray Mackay, 
daughter of the late neas Mackay, Esq. 
of Scotston. 

19. At Old Aberdeen, Dr James Brown, 
physician, Aberdeen, to Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Paton, Esq. of Grandhome. 

20. At West Barns Mains, near Dunbar, 
Mr James Scarrot, of Edinburgh, to Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of Thomas Mit- 
chell, Esq. of Rosebank. 

— At Stirling, the Rey. Benjamin Bai- 
ley, to Hamilton, only daughter of the 
Right Rev. Bishop Gleig. 

— At Edinburgh, Ebenezer Black, Esq. 
surgeon, to Miss Christiana Coventry 
Grieve, daughter of the late James Grieve, 
merchant, Haddington. 

— At Glasgow, Dr John Robertson, to 
Miss M‘ Nair, daughter of the late Andrew 
Macnair, Esq. 

.23. At Westham, Essex, Henry Cheape, 
Esq. eldest.son of Joha Cheape, Esq. of 
Rossie, in the county of Fife, to Margaret, 
second daughter of John Carstairs, Esq. 
of Stratford Green, Essex. 

25. At Humble, Hants, the Hon. Fre- 
derick Lumley, second brother of the Earl 
of Scarborough, to Jane, second daughter of 
the late Admiral Bradley.. 

26. At Edinburgh, Alexander Hunter, 
Esq. writer to the signet, to Maria, third 
daughter of Alexander Maclean of Coll, 
Esq. 

il At Edinburgh, Duncan Ballantine, 
Esq. merchant in Leith, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Mr Charles Robertson, Gayfield 
Square. 

— At Edinburgh, William Johnston, 
Esq. of Lathrisk and Bavelaw, to Miss 
Jean Douglas, youngest daughter of Mr 
Sholto Douglas. 

— At London, Captain J. Ogilvie, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, to 
Helen, second daughter of Mr William 
Allan, merchant in Edinburgh. 

27. At London, Alex. Grant, Esq. of 
Clapham, Surrey, and Adam Street, Adel- 

hi, to Helen, youngest daughter of the 
te Rev. William Thorold, of Wielsby 
House, Lincolnshire. 

30. At Edinburgh, Robert Honeyman, 
Esq. merchant, Grangemouth, to Chirsty, 
youngest daughter of David Findlay, Esq. 
146, Prince’s Street. 

Lately, At Bombay, Colonel Baker, 
Commissary-General, to Matilda, youngest 
daughter of T. Norris, Esq. late of Lower 
Berkeley Street, London. 

At Calcutta, James Dewar, Esq. of the 
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Civil: Service, to Emily, youngest daughter 
of the late Colonel Samuel Dyer, many 
years Quarter-Master General in the Hon. 
ast India Company'sservice. 

At London, David) Latimer St Clair, 
sq. Captain in the royal navy, to Eliza- 
beth Isabella, youngest daughter of the 
late John Farhill, Esq. 

At Rochester, Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. 
Pasley, of the royal engineers, to Martha 
Matilda, second daughter of the late How- 
ard Roberts, Esq. 

At Fulham, the Earl of Dundonald; 
father of Lord Cochrane, to Anne Maria, 
eldest daughter of Francis Flowden, Esq. 

DEATHS, 

Aug. 2). 1818. At Brijectullao, in the 
East Indies, Captain J. Ramsay, 21st na- 
tive infantry, late Barrackmaster of Fort 
William. 

Oct. 28. At Calcutta, Capt. R. Bowden, 
of the Caledonian Indiaman of Greenock. 

Nov. In the Nagpour country, East In- 
dies, of a fever, whilst serving with his 
regiment, (6th native cavalry,) Mr Edward 
Bannerman, fourth son of the late Sir 
Alexander Bannerman, of Aberdeen. 

4. At Chuppavah camp, in the Nagpore 
country, Lieutenant William Napier Kel- 
let, of the native cavalry, second son of 
William A. Kellett, Esq. Cork. 

Dee. 17. At Monte Video, Mr James 
Black, merchant there, son of the late Mr 
George Black, Sorbie, Wigtonshire. . 

Jan. 13. 1819. At Grange Estate, Ja- 
maica, John Wood, eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles Wood, minister at Weston. _ 

15. At Tobago, Ensign Simon M‘In- 
tosh, eldest son of Mr M‘Intosh, late 3d 
royal veteran battalion. 

29. At Kingston, Jamaica, William 

Caldwell, Esq. one of the Representatives 
in Assembly for the parish of St Dorothy, 
and an Alderman of that city and parish. 
- March 13. At Falside, Mr William 
Gosmari, late farmer in Pitkierie, aged 
76, who sustained a fair and unblemished 
character.s~He was 70 years on that farm, 
and his ancestors for two centuries. 

20. At Jersey, Sir John Dumaresq, 
Knight, late Chief Magistrate of the is- 
land. 

— At her house, 2, Crichton Street, Mrs 
Smith. 

— At his seat, Earl Stoke Park, in the 
county of Wilts, at the advanced age of 
86, Joshua Smith, Esq. late member for 
Devises, which borough he represented 30 


_ At Campbellfield, Mr John Grahame, 
merchant, Glasgow. 
~~ At London, John Story, Esq. former. 
ly Lientenant-Colonel in the 21st regiment: 
21. In Portland Place, London, Lieute». 
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nant-General Charles Morgan, in his 77:h 
year. 

21. At Forthside, Mrs Mar Wallace 
spouse to Robert Ogilvie, Esq. i 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Wilson, ac- 
countant. 
_ = At Hawick, Mr Thomas Miller, 
be 

22. Atl irk manse, the Rev. 


— Mary, infant daughter of Sir G. s, 
Mackenzie of Coul, 

23. At Dumfries, Janet Kirkpatrick, 
wife of the Rev. Dr Scot, minister of St 
Michael's Church, Dumfries. 

24. At Paris, in the 50th year of her 
age, Elizabeth, Countess of Lucan, young- 
est daughter of the late Henry Earl of 
Fauconberg. 

25. At Dumfries, Mrs Wilhelmina Har- 
ley, relict of the late James Dalzell of 
Locharthur. 

— At London, the Right Hon. Lady 
Elizabeth Drummond, widow of Harry 
Drummond, Esq. and aunt to the Marquis 
of Northampton. 

— At No. 3, Castle Street, Miss Mar- 
garet Renny, daughter of Mr George Ren- 
ny, Falkirk. 

26. At Aberdeen, James Farquhar, sur- 
geon, R. N. 

27. At Annficld, near Glasgow, in the 
7st year of her age, Mrs Margaret Cuth- 
bertson, wife of James Sword, Esq. of 
Annfield. - 

— At Carmyle House, Mrs Jean Mac- 
kenzie, relict of the late Jonathan Ander- 
son, Esq. merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Edinburgh, Julia, the infant 
daughter of Dr Alex. Hamilton, St James’s 

uare. 

28. At his house in New Street, in the 
85th year of his age, Mr James Lea, den- 
tist. 

— At Port-Glasgow, in the 81st year of 
his age, David Beatton, Esq. late tanner 
there. Having no family, Mr Beatton 
and his wife, in the year 1805, executed a 
joint will, bequeathing, after the payment 
of some small legacies, their whole proper- 
pee the erection and endowment of a 

ity school in Port-Glasgow. — Mrs 
Beatton died some years ago, and her hus- 
band, in conformity to their agrecment, e- 
rected, in 1815, a school; to be conducted 
on the Lancasterian plan, and vested its 
management in a committee, consisting 
of nine of the inhabitants, or Minister, 
Magistrate, and Town Clerk, ex offciis. 
By this well act of 
nerosity, upwards of 100 poor children ene 
joy the allvanthiges being 
taught reading, writing, arithmetic, and 

In herG@3d “year, Blair of Ger- 
roch, relict of David Blair, Esq, late Pro 
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vost of Dumfries, and Collector of the Cus- 


toms. 

29, At Cleuchbrae, parish of Te es, 
where he had gone for the recovery of his 
health, Robert Bevin, of the Customs, 
Leith, in the 22d year of his age, eldest 
son of the late Captain-Adjutant Henry 
Bevin, of the Dumfries militia. 

— At London, in the 66th year of her 
age, Ann, Dowager Marchioness Towns- 
hend, of Rainham Hall, in the county of 
Norfolk. 

— At the manse of Pathstruiehill, the 
Rev. John M‘Ara, in the 70th year of his 
age, and 35th of his ministry; during 
which time he was never prevented by 
sickness, even for a single Sabbath, from 
eeneing the duties attached to his sacred 
office. 

30. Mrs Stein of Hattonburn. 

— At London, Sir Walter Farquhar, 
Bart. in his 81st year. 

31. At Lochgilphead, Mr Dugald Blair, 
merchant, aged 89 years. 

— At St Andrew’s, Mrs Isabella Mas- 
son, widow of David Fraser, Esq. 

— At Green, near London, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John West, late of the 3d royal 
veteran battalion. 

— At Dundee, Miss Violet Ogilvy, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir John 
Ogilvy, Bart. of Invercarity. 

— At North Berwick, the Dowager Lady 
Hamilton Dalrymple. 

April 1. At Newton-upon-Ayr, Mrs 
Duncan, wife of Mr Daniel Duncan, and 
daughter of the late John Reid, Esq. of 
Duncanzieruir and Cronberry. 

— At Aberdeen, Alex. Baillie Innes, 
eldest son of James Innes, Esq. late Agent 
for the Bank of Scotland, Tain. 

— At London, aged 76, universally re- 
spected and esteemed, Mrs Martha Hud- 
dleston Calder, widow of the late Rev. Dr 
John Calder. 

— At the manse of Nigg, Mrs Marjory 
Cruden, sister of the Rev. Dr David Cru- 
den, aged 80. 

— In the 87th year of, his.age, Mr Jo- 
seph Allan, schoolmaster at Skene; hav- 
1g taught there, with repute, for these 62, 
years... 

~~ At Paris, Lord Dormer. 

2. At her house in George's Square, 
Miss Anne Wauchope, eldest daughter of 
the late James Wauchope of Edmonstone, 


—- At Standon, Herts, Richard Goff, 
aged 113, He has left a wife in her 47th 
year, and three chlidren, the’ eldest of 
whom is but 17, and) the: youngest two 
years and a half old! Goffwas a native of, 
Ireland. His hair and beard were very 
white, which gave him a patriarchal 
and he appeared ‘sensible to 


— At Edinburgh, Anna Louisa Living. 
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ston, infant daughter of John Campbell, 
Esq. of Achalader. 

2: At Stirling, Mrs Grant, widow of 

Alex. Grant, Esq. W. S. 
_ = At Lisbon, Major Angus Macdonald, 
in the Portuguese and British service. He 
was a native of the north of Scotland, from 
a respectable family, and had served his 
country in several perilous engagements in 
foreign countries. 

3. At Edinburgh, Margaret Penelope 
Robertson, infant daughter of William 
Robertson, Esq. Great King Street. 

— At Alyth, James Sandy, the celebra- 
ted Alyth mechanic. The originality of 
genius and eccentricity of character which 
distinguished this remarkable person were, 
perhaps, never surpassed. Deprived at an 
early age of the use of his legs, he contri- 
ved, by dint of ingenuity, not only to pass 
his time agreeably, but to render himself 
a useful member of society. He soon dis- 
played a taste for mechanical pursuits, and 
contrived as a work shop for his operations 
a sort of circular bed, the sides of which 
being raised about 18 inches above the 
clothes, were employed as a platform for 
turning lathes, table-vices, and cases for 
tools of all kinds. His genius for practical 
mechanics was universal. He was skilled 
in all sorts of turning ; and constructed se- 
veral very curious lathes, as well as clocks 
and musical instruments of every descrip- 
tion, no less admired for the sweetness of 
their tone than the elegance of their execu- 
tion. He excelled, too, in the construction 
of optical instruments ; and made some re- 
flecting telescopes, the specula of which were 
not inferior to those finished by the most 
eminent London artists. He suggested 
some important improvements in the ma» 
chinery for spinning flax, and we believe 
he was the first who made the wooden joint- 
ed snuff-boxes, generally called Laurence- 
kirk boxes, some of which, fabricated by 
this self-taught artist, were purchased, and 
sent as presents to the Royal Family. To 
his other endowments, he added an accurate 
knowledge of drawing and engraving, and 
in both these arts produced specimens of 
the highest excellence. For upwards of 50 
years he quitted his bed only three times, 
and on these occasions his house was either 
inundated with water or threatened with 
danger from fire. His curiosity, which was 
unbounded, prompted him to hatch differ- 
ent kinds of birds’ eggs by the natural 
warmth of his body, and he afterwards rear- 
ed the motley broods with all the tenderness 
of a parent ; so that, on visiting him, it was 
no unusual thing to see various singing 
birds, to which he may be said to have gi- 
ven birth, perched on his head, and warb- 
ling the artificial notes he had taught 
them. Naturally possessed of a con- 
stitution, and an active, cheerful turn of 
mind, his house was the general coffeeroom 
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of the village, where the affairs both of 
church and state were discussed with the 
utmost freedom. In consequence of long 
continement,| his countenance had rather a 
sickly cast, ‘but it was remarkably expres- 
sive, and would have afforded a fine subject 
for the pencil of Wilkie, particularly when 
he was surrounded by his country friends. 
This sihgular man. had acquired, by his in- 
genuity and industry, an honourable inde- 
pendenee, and died possessed of considerable 
property. In short, his history holds out 
this very instructive lesson, that no difficulties 
are too great to be overcome by. industry 
and perseverance, and that genius, . though 
it should sometimes miss the distinction it 
deserves, will seldom fail, unless by its own 
fault, to secure competency and respectabi- 
lity. He was married only about three 
weeks before his death. 

— At Edinburgh, Joseph Hume, Esq. 
advocate. 

— At Aberdeen, Major Gordon, of the 
late 8th West India regiment. 

— At Glasgow, Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of David Blair, Esq. 

5. At Middlebie, the Rev. Wm. Hunter, 
minister of that parish. 

7- At Glasgow, Mr Gavin Williamson, 
in the 83d year of his age. 

— At Edinburgh, Alexander Robert Pe- 
terkin of Grange and Grieveshop, eldest 
son of the late James Peterkin, Esq. of 
Grange. 

— Lieutenant Charles James Griffin, 
aged thirty-five, Commander of his Majes- 
ty’s cutter Swan, was drowned off Bridling- 
ton, Yorkshire. This melancholy accident 
occurred by his too great anxiety to get on 
board his cutter in a heavy gale, when the 
boat was dashed against the pier, which 
caused the untimely end of the clerk and 
two seamen, with their Commander; four 
other seamen happily escaped by clinging 
to the piles of the pier, until boats from 
the shore came to their assistance. Thus 
petished, in the prime of life, on his native 
shore, from an anxious and zealous perfor- 
mance of his duty, a gallant and enterpri- 
sing officer, who, during 22 years, had been 
in continual service, and had escaped all 
the dangers of protracted war, and of every 
variety of climate. By his strict attention 
to his duty, and rigid, yet mild performance 
of it, he had secured the high approbation 
of his superior, and warm esteem of his 
brother officers, who will unite with a large 
circle of private friends in deploring ‘his 
premature and melancholy fate. 

8. At Carnwath house, Norman, young- 
est oe Lockhart, Esq 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Don, wi- 
dow of the late Prancis Scott, eq. 
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8. At Easter Balgarvie, near Cupar Fife, 
aged 73, Mr John Lawrie, farmer there. 

9. At Heligoland, Major Cumming, of 
his Majesty’s 31st regiment of foot. 

— At London, John Weir, Esq. late Di- 
rector-General of the Army Medical De- 

ent. 

— At Greenhill, near Crieff, Miss Drum- 
mond of Kelty. 

10. At Cortachy Castle; im the 86th year 
of his age, the Right Honourable Walter 
Earl of Airly. 

— At Lanwisk Villa, Brecknock, James 
Hotchkis, Esq. only son of the deceased 
Capt. David Hotchkis, of the Royal Navy. 

— At Viewfield, Mr Fraser of Lead- 
clunie. 

— At his house in Maitland Street, Dr 
Peter Wright. 

ll. At Edinburgh, Miss Ann Lundin, 
daughter of the late Andrew Lundin, I'sq. 
of Strathairly. 

— At Tain, Thomas Suter, Sheriff-clerk 
of Ross, aged 61 years. 

12. At Stranraer, William Ross, Esq. 
Collector of Customs. Mr Ross was the 
father of agriculture in the county of Wig- 
ton; and the poor, to whom he gave em- 
ployment, will long revere his memory, 
and regret his loss. 

16. At Portobello, in the 62d year of his 
age, and 40th of his ministry, the Rev. ‘Tho- 
mas Thomson, minister of the Reljef churcl). 
James’s Place, Edinburgh, During the 
long peried of his ministry, and in the 

where he successively exercised it, 

1e was uniformly distinguished by the pru- 
dence and consistency of character which: 
became a minister of the gospel. His pub- 
lic teaching was marked by good sense, 
and was a faithful and impressive exposi- 
tion of ** the doctrine which is according 
to godliness.”” Possessed of a lively temper 
and a cheerful disposition, he was always 
pleasant and happy in the company of his 
friends, but his cheerfaJness never betray- 
ed him into any levity or frivolity incon- 
sistent with his Christian or ministerial 
rofession. In domestic life he was pecu- 
iarly amiable and affectionate ; and those 
who had the happiness of enjoying his in- 
timate friendship will not soon forget the 
delight he took in the society of his tamily, 
or the meekness and resignation with whicl: 
he bore some of the most painful domestic 
afflictions. He will long be remembered 
as a warm and sincere friend, an affection- 
ate husband, anda kind and indulgent fa- 
ther ; and, in the hearts of a sorrowing and 
grateful congregation, he has left a recor! 
of his fidelity and usefulness as a Christia® 


pastor, which-will not easily perish. 
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